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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARMS, &c., IN ARKESDEN CHURCH, 
ESSEX. 


In the west window are three ancient 
coats of arms, in stained glass, removed 
from the chancel windows during the late 
restorations :— 

1. Walden Abbey, az. on bend gu. cot- 
tized or, between 2 mullets of the last, 
3 escallops arg. 

2. Quarterly : 

1, 4. Fitz-alan, gu., lion ramp. or. 
2, 3. Warren, checky or az. 
All within border engrailed arg. 
3. Quarterly : 
1, 4. Ffox, per pale sab. vert, a cross 
crosslet arg. 
2, 3. Bigwood, arg., on a chief gu., 
2 crescents or. 
On a very elaborate canopied altar-tomb 
in the Renaissance style, with effigies, to 
Richard Cutte, Esq., 1592, (the inscrip- 
tion is given at length in the “ Gentleman’s 
History of Essex,” vol. iii. p. 56,) two coats 
of arms. 

I. Quarterly of eight :— 

1. Cutte, arg., on bend eng. sab. 3 plates. 

2. Corney, arg., chev. bet. 3 bugle-horns 
sab. strung gu. 

3. Esmerton, arg., ou bend cottized sabs 
3 mullets of field. 

4. per saltire arg. sab., a saltire 
counter-changed. 

5. Langley, paly of 6, arg. vert. 

6. F/fox, per pale sab. vert, a cross cross- 
let arg. 

7. Bigwood, arg., on a chief gu., 2 cres- 
cents or. ; 

8. Waldene, sab., 2 bars, and in chief 3 
cinquefoils arg. Crest of Cutte, on a grey- 
hound’s head erased sab. a plate, collared 


ppr. 

II. Cutte only, impaling 

Elrington, arg., on a fess dancette be- 
tween 5 herons sab. 3,2. three besants. 

A monument to Richard Cheeke, of the 
co. of Dors.t, Esq., 1740.— Cheeke, erm., on 
a chief sab., 3 lozenges or, impaling arg., a 
cross engrailed flory between 4 martlets 
sab. Ona hatchment, another impalement 
of Cheeke, viz. Cheeke imp. arg., a chev. 
between 3 bulls’ heads cabossed sab. Crest, 
an eagle’s head and neck erased gu. pierced 
by an arrow or. 

A monument to John Withers, of the 
Middle Temple,- Barrister-at-Law, 1692, 


with busts, said to be by Roubilliac.— With- 
ers, arg, a chev. gu. between 3 crescents 
sab., imp. Cutte, as before. 

A hatchment to the Wolfe family, of 
Wood-hall.— Wolfe, gu., a chev. between 3 
wolves’ heads erased or, imp. Raikes, arg., 
a chev. between 3 griffins’ heads erased 
pean. Crest, a demi-wolf ppr. holding in 
paws a crown or. 

On a tomb in the churchyard to Wm. 
Amey, Gent , 1744.—Amey, or, on a chief 
embattled sab. 3 mullets pierced arg., a 
mullet for difference. Crest, on a ducal 
coronet or, an eagle’s head, holding in his 
beak a sprig, all ppr. 


Joun H. SPERLING. 
Wicken Rectory, May, 1857. 


HENZELL, TYTTERY AND TYZACK 
FAMILIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE for November and December 
of last year, you published two articles 
under the head of the “ Henzell, Tyttery, 
and Tyzack families.” The first of these 
articles has, as a part of the enquiry, 
“ Who are the present representatives of 
the Tyzack family, and what were the 
arms borne by them?” I do not find 
this part of the enquiry answered in the 
second article, and therefore it may in- 
terest the enquirer to know that the arms 
borne by the Tyzack family down to the 
year 1769, were gules, three acorns on a 
chief, three billets. ‘The arms, as above 
described, are in existence as an impres- 
sion of a seal, used in sealing a letter 
written in 1769, by Peregrine Tyzack, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and sent to a gentle- 
man in Norwich. Peregrine Tyzack of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne was the son of Pere- 
grine Tyzack of Norwich, who married a 
daughter of Joshua Middleton, gentleman, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The present representatives of the Nor- 
folk branch of the Tyzack family are de- 
scended from Zachariah Tyzack, who came 
from North Shields in the middle of the 
last century, and settled at Wells in Nor- 
folk.—I am, &e., Wuti1am V. Tyzack. 


Norwich, May 5. 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


Dvrine that long period of his active life which preceded the conglusion 
of his Chancellorship, the writings of Lord Brougham took commonly a 
colour from his occupations, and were designed to further, by help of the 
press, the objects which he had at heart as lawyer and as legislator. The 
chief exceptions to this general character must be looked for in his contri- 
butions to the ‘* Edinburgh Review.” But when he was set free from the 
burden of official and professional duties, there was necessarily a large 
amount of leisure to make use of, and his Lordship set himself at once to 
the becoming labours of a man of letters. In inscribing one of his works 
to a much-valued friend, he says,— 


“In those days I held the Great Seal of this kingdom; and it was impossible to 
finish the work while many cares of another kind pressed upon me. But the first lei- 
sure that could be obtained was devoted to this object, aud to a careful revision of what 
had been written in a season less auspicious for such speculations.” 


The literary avocation was persisted in, and the volumes now before us * 
are a portion of the fruitful produce of that new dedication of his Lordship’s 
great and varied powers. 

Amongst these productions, the ‘ Discourse on Natural Theology” was 
the most ambitious and the earliest. The popularity and excellence of 
Paley’s work made it a daring undertaking for one who had spent the sum- 
mer of his days in pursuits so contrary, to endeavour to add anything, either 
by extension or improvement, to its usefulness. Nevertheless—after all 
the disparagement and spite which party-venom has exhaled against it, 
and all the critical objections which have been stated against it in a calmer 
spirit of philosophy, have had their full weight allowed them in abatement 
of its worth—his Lordship’s brief Discourse must be acknowledged to have 
been far from unsuccessful in its main design. He has undoubtedly done 
good service in the great cause, by supporting, strengthening, and adding 
to the scientific value of Paley’s work: and he has done this, especially, by 
his exposition of the important truth that Natural Theology is a science 
just as certainly inductive as Physics, and sustained by reasonings of the 
same kind; and also by his consistent and corroborative argument derived 
from the phenomena of mind. A lesser merit is the admirable, and in 
themselves interesting, illustrations which the author’s wide-spread know- 
ledge has supplied him with abundantly, and the free and vigorous style in 
which the work is written. Unfortunately for his Lordship’s philosophical 


* “Collected Works of Lord Brougham, vols. I. to X.” (London: Griffin and Co.) 
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reputation, the signal merits of his dissertation are not without some cor- 
responding imperfections. His happy and abundant illustrations are some- 
times found to divert the attention too much from the subject under con- 
sideration ; his arguments are occasionally carried on to indefensible con- 
clusions ; and his forcible and fluent language sometimes sins against the 
precision which abstract reasoning so imperatively claims. In spite, how- 
ever, of these drawbacks, the little volume is a useful and instructive one; 
more agreeable in manner, and more comprehensive in its survey of the 
subject, and its range of illustration, than it is at all the custom for dis- 
courses of the kind to be; and, probably, unparal!eled even in philosophical 
ability by any work of a writer whose antecedent life had been for more 
than thirty years incessantly employed in all the busiest occupations of the 
senate, or the forum, or the judgment-seat. 

But if it had been given to those who knew his Lordship best to choose 
the literary labour he should next engage in, we question whether the re- 
sult of such a choice would have differed widely from the brief biographies 
of statesmen, and philosophers, and men of letters, which were, in fact, the 
next successive harvests of his indefatigable application. All the know- 
ledge he had hived from youth upwards, and all the powers which a quar- 
_ ter of a century of active life had nurtured and improved, were especially 
appropriate to an undertaking of this kind. Even his professional and 
parliamentary associations, and probably his fondest intimacies of friendship, 
would add something to his abundant fitness for the task. For many of 
the men he was to write about had been athletes more or less distinguished 
in the same arenas in which he had himself so well contended, and many 
of them, too, had been earnest and successful students in the same sciences 
in which he had himself excelled. Orators, economists, philosophers, and 
men of letters, they formed a goodly company, with all of whom he might 
claim intellectual kin. He had listened to the eloquence of some of them, 
and learned wisdom from the lips of others ; but he had made himself well 
acquainted with the measure of the mind of each, admiring high abilities 
and large resources, without overlooking weakness or deficiencies, and 
catching almost always, with a firm, though delicate skill, the true charac- 
teristics of the individual, both in good and evil. It is the clear and 
powerful communication of the critical results of this insight that gives to 
the biographies their great value, whilst the ample store of intermingled 
anecdotes and interesting incidents renders them at the same time in 
another sense instructive, and full of entertainment and attractiveness. 

The three volumes of “ Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished 
in the time of George the Third,” comprise a multitude of brief and 
charming biographies of illustrious men whose memories have lost nothing 
of their freshness in the present generation. They are properly enough 
called sketches, but they are the bold and graphic sketches of a master’s 
hand, a hundredfold more lifelike and more faithful in resemblance than 
the finished pictures of less-gifted artists. And in the long series of these 
likenesses, a history of the momentous times the individuals lived in is un- 
folded. For the great men whose memorable deeds are here recorded 
were they who had the largest influence in the management of national 
affairs, and who, if they were not the profoundest philosophical thinkers of 
their age, most ably brought the conclusions of philosophy to bear upon 
the common, every-day concerns of life. By right of inherent power, they 
were the law-makers and true rulers of the land. They led the multitude 
—whether of nobles, commoners, or people—by the irresistible force of 
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their reason, energy, and eloquence. Men of ordinary minds enlisted under 
them in their party or political aims, with the assured, unquestioning faith: 
of devotees, content to know that the champion of the cause they served 
in was a Chatham, or a Fox, or Pitt. Of leaders and statesmen of this 
order the noble author’s Sketches furnish a wide and large variety. It 
would be difficult, indeed, within the limits he assigns himself, to name an 
individual of any note in public life whose character is not delineated. We 
have the haughty Chatham, lordly and despotic, and leaning even more to 
the gratification of his own overbearing will than to the promotion of the 
nation’s weal ; and the happy, even-tempered North, baffling by the sweet- 
ness of his imperturbable good-humour the fierce invectives which the bad- 
ness of his statesmanship provoked against him; and the solemn, surly 
Thurlow, managing and mastering his betters by the mere force of an im- 
posing manner; and the cautious, courtly Mansfield, adorning his high 
judicial office by his scholarly and elegant accomplishments, and dignifying 
it by his enlightened firmness and ability: and besides these, we have a 
brilliant series, eloquent at once and admirably discriminative, of records of 
the lives of that undegenerate race of great men who succeeded these upon 
the stage of public life,—a series which includes Burke, the noblest of our 
orators and statesmen, with his deep philosophy, and vast knowledge, and 
magnificent imagination ; and Fox, with his lofty, generous nature, always 
wielding his impassioned reasonings in a liberal and enlightened cause ; 
and Pitt, high and resolute, and self-sustained in spirit amidst the direst 
press of disastrous fortunes, and unyielding and invincible, alone against a 
host, in an unequalled senatorial war ; and Sheridan, the wittiest and showi- 
est, and in immediate effect the most successful, speaker of his day; and 
Erskine, the glory of the English bar, who, with his skill, and eloquence, 
and courage, nobly stood in the breach and stayed the onslaught of oppres- 
sion as it rushed with deadliest aim against the dearest and the holiest of 
our national rights; and Grattan, “ ever-glorious Grattan! the best of the 
good!” with all his amazing powers consecrated to the service of his suffer- 
ing country ; and Wilberforce, the kindliest and gentlest of great men, dedi- 
cating his life, with hardly less earnestness, to an unceasing effort for the 
abolition of the slave-trade; and Canning, with his brilliant scholarship, 
and wit, and rhetoric, and unhappy hankering for place ; and Romilly, with 
his stern, unsullied purity, his deep and accurate knowledge of law, his 
wide and warm benevolence, his wisdom and his eloquence, and his sweet 
and simple amiableness in all the intercourse of domestic life,—on all of 
which the noble author writes, apparently, in tones of a fond and reverent 
remembrance which time has not dimmed. 

These, however, are only a portion of the Sketches in the first volume. 
In the continuation of the series we meet with the names of many men who 
were scarcely second to these, either in the strength and splendour of their 
powers or in the extent of influence which it was their lot to exercise. 
Some there are, too, who were less gifted with ability, or less favoured by 
occasion, but who were nevertheless too busy for good or evil in their time 
to be passed by without a notice in his Lordship’s work. In the vigour of 
their very peculiar faculty for managing affairs, few statesmen have sur- 
passed Eldon, Horne Tooke, Wellington, and Plunket; who, with many 
distinguished party-chiefs,—with Lords Liverpool, and Castlereagh, and 
Ellenborough, and Holland, and with Francis Horner, and Ricardo, and 
Marquis Wellesley, and some others of less permanent or public fame,— 
make up the catalogue of those whose merits, and achievements, and de- 
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fects are dwelt on, in the second volume, with a clear-sighted criticism, and 
a manly eloquence, alike outspoken and impartial in the treatment of anta- 
gonist and friend. 

Appended to the second volume there are two Sketches of statesmen of 
a previous age, which—on account of the rare endowments of the individuals 
themselves, the peculiar circumstances under which their administration 
was exercised, and the very admirable completeness of the author’s account 
of them—are even more valuable and more deeply interesting than any 
but the very choicest in the series which they close. The ministers that 
we refer to are Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Bolingbroke. Both the 
Sketches are written thoughtfully and carefully, and in Lord Brougham’s 
best manner; but the delineation of the dazzling Bolingbroke, with his 
great genius, his various talents, graces, and accomplishments, and his 
lamentable want of any commensurate virtue, stands out as an unques- 
tionable masterpiece in the long line of his Lordship’s portraits of dis- 
tinguished men. 

From the comparatively peaceful scenes and incidents of English states- 
manship during the reigns included in his plan, the author passes over, at 
the beginning of his third volume, to some of the most conspicuous of those 
persons whose names are inseparably linked in memory with the tumult 
and the tempest of the French Revolution. To several of these justice is, 
we think, dealt out in somewhat severer measure than to the contemporary 
statesmen of our own country. The men of the Gironde fare badly at 
Lord Brougham’s hands. He recognises, as nobody indeed can fail to do, 
their brilliant qualities, but he appears to recognise them with a calm and 
cold appraisement; whilst their designs are strictly scrutinized, and their 
shortcomings fully and unsparingly exposed. Nor is the character of their 
antagonist and conqueror, Robespierre, exhibited with more tenderness. 
His talents for business are indeed fairly estimated ; his eloquence is rated 
so highly as to be held not much inferior to that of Vergniaud, Rarnave, and 
Mirabeau: but his moral nature—his cold, unpitying, cruel selfishness and 
vanity, his want of courage, his suspiciousness, and his utter, hateful inhu- 
manity—is dealt with and denounced with a stern, unscrupulous scorn 
which, bitter as it is, is not too bitter for the baseness of its object. 
Tallien, also, is pourtrayed in the repulsive hues which alone are appro- 
priate to the uninterrupted infamy of his career. Brighter colours are, how- 
ever, sometimes needed even in this part of his Lordship’s large historic 
sketch. ‘The amiable dispositions of Lafayette, the genius and affections 
of Madame de Staél, and the marvellous and many-sided ability of Talley- 
rand, are all touched in with a happy union of fidelity, and strength, and 
grace. A glowing and condensed delineation of Napoleon Buonaparte— 
surpassing in its singular eloquence anything that we remember elsewhere 
in Lord Brougham’s writings, and more than once reminding us how nearly 
the highest eloquence approaches the yet nobler inspiration of poetry — 
closes the series of the Statesmen of the French Revolution ; and, by con- 
tiguity rather than comparison with a sketch of General Washington, 
introduces to the reader two or three of the most memorable political 
combatants in the great war of American Independence. The consistent, 
honourable course of the democratic Jefferson is clearly marked and duly 
praised ; but the few pages that are allotted to Franklin contain a very 
beautiful as well as faithful notice of that extraordinary man, whose services 
to America were so prodigious, and whose personal history, as citizen, 
and statesman, and author, and discoverer in science, was altogether un- 
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paralleled in the age that he adorned. Lord Brougham has grouped to- 
gether the great contrasts between his opportunities and his achievements, 
when he characterizes him as— 

“ A successful leader of a revolt that ended in complete triumph, after appearing 
desperate for years; a great discoverer in philosophy, without the ordinary helps to 
knowledge ; a writer fumed for his chaste style, without a classical education ; a skilful 
negotiator, though never bred to politics; ending as a favourite, nay, a pattern of 
fashion, when the guest of frivolous courts, the life which he had begun in garrets and 
in workshops.” 


Turning, with a short discourse on American Democracy, from the con- 
sideration of these Statesmen of the West, the noble author concludes his 
work with a few sketches of Contemporary Continental Sovereigns, and a 
dialogue—which is, in fact, a disquisition—on ‘‘ Republican and Monarchi- 
cal Government.” 

In pausing an instant to look back upon the whole compass and contents 
of these sketches of statesmen, one of the most conspicuous objects in the 
retrospect is the rare accumulation of diversified knowledge which is un- 
obtrusively diffused throughout the work. Striking, however, as this 
quality is, it is scarcely so deserving of admiration in itself, or so honour- 
able to the author, as the strict impartiality which his sketches everywhere 
display. In this respect, the politician and the partisan are merged in the 
philosopher and judge. We know not, indeed, whether, on the whole, the 
kindliest spirit does not animate those criticisms which touch upon the 
talents and intentions of the very statesmen with whose opinions it was his 
Lordship’s hap to be most often and most earnestly at war. If the old bat- 
tles of the senate and the bar have been in any way remembered in the com- 
position of these sketches, it has been in such a manner that the departed ° 
adversaries—could they arise to read them—would find no reason to object 
to or regret. And these just and generous judgments are delivered in a 
not unworthy style. We can conceive of a literary critic, under cover of 
his black cap, condemning the noble author’s workmanship on various 
counts, and plausibly bolstering up his sentence by the exposition of occa- 
sional instances of ill-chosen words, and awkward, or obscure, or inhar- 
monious constructions, outraging the laws of fine and finical composition. 
But every reader of the work will feel that it is, in spite of sparse and petty 
blemishes, written in a manly, vigorous style of eloquence which never fails 
of its effect, which is always animated and forcible, and which is freighted 
with so many of the sterling qualities of good writing, that it may well dis- 
pense with the little ornaments and graces which his Lordship has probably 
the weakness, or the wisdom, to despise. 

Far above these statesmen of the time in deep and permanent, though 
not immediate, influence, there were the philosophers and men of letters— 
creating knowledge which should flow through countless channels to im- 
prove and to advance the well-being of society at large. It is these men of 
thought—toiling earnestly and hopefully, though often amidst sharp and 
sad environment—who have been the real legislators, as well as benefac- 
tors, of mankind. It is they who have discovered and brought out into the 
broad light of universal day those truths which slowly change man’s wants, 
and habits, and enjoyments, and transform him almost into a new being by 
the new resources they endow him with. In combining with his sketches 
of statesmen the lives of some of the most celebrated, or most serviceable, 
of these philosophers and men of letters, Lord Brougham has laboured 
wisely to the profit of his work, and has added largely, not only to its in- 
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terest and usefulness, but to its completeness also, as a record of the intel- 
lectual impulse and progression of the time. And it may be well believed 
that the task of tracing back these momentous truths to their respective 
sources, of unfolding their scientific import so as to make it intelligible to 
all, of indicating their connection and congruity with other unassailable 
conclusions, of exhibiting the nature and direction of their necessary conse- 
quences, and of arbitrating sometimes between conflicting claims to the 
renown which is the discoverer’s due, toilsome as it often must have been, 
must also have been often cheered and lightened by thick-coming memories 
whispering of the past. For in many instances the noble author was 
treading again, in his advanced age, the very ground that he had trodden 
and had triumphed on in early youth, In many instances he was returning 
to the studies he had loved in the spring-time of his days, to which— 
amidst the battles and the labours of his busy life—his heart had never 
been unfaithful. The deep and pure joy with which these memories 
warmed him he has himself described in a noble passage in his life of Dr. 
Black. After picturing to us the graceful and intelligent aspect of the aged 
lecturer, and dwelling on the singular neatness of his manipulations, he 
says— 


“ The reader who has known the pleasures of science will forgive me if, at the dis- 
tance of half a century, I love to linger over these recollections, and to dwell on the de- 
light which I remember thrilled me as we heard this illustrious sage detail, after the 
manner I have feebly attempted to pouriray, the steps by which he made his discoveries, 
illustrating them with anecdotes sometimes recalled to his mind by the passages of the 
moment, and giving their demonstration by performing before us the many experi- 
ments which had revealed to him first the most important secrets of nature. Next to 
the delight of having actually stood by him when his victory was gained, we found the 
exquisite gratification of hearing him simply, most gracefully, in the most calm spirit 
of philosophy, with the most perfect modesty, recount his difficulties, and how 
they were overcome ; open to us the steps by which he had successfully advanced from 
one part to another of his brilliant course; go over the same ground, as it were, in our 
presence which he had for the first time trod so many long years before ; hold up, per- 
haps, the very instruments he had then used, and act over again the same part before 
our eyes which had laid the deep and broad foundations of his imperishable renown. 
Not a little of this extreme interest certainly belonged to the accident that he had so 
long survived the period of his success—that we knew there sat in our presence the 
man now in his old age reposing under the laurels won in his early youth. But take 
it altogether, the effect was such as cannot well be conceived. I have heard the greatest 
understandings of the age giving forth their efforts in its most eloquent tongues—have 
heard the commanding periods of Pitt’s majestic oratory—the vehemence of Fox’s burn- 
ing declamation—have followed the close-compacted chain of Grant's pure reasoning— 
been carried away by the mingled fancy, epigram, and argumentation of Plunket ; but I 
should, without hesitation, prefer, for mere intellectual gratification, (though aware how 
much of it is derived from association,) to be once more allowed the privilege which I 
in those days enjoyed of being present while the first philosopher of his age was the 
historian of his own discoveries, and be an eye-witness of those experiments by which 
he had formerly made them, once more performed with his own hands.” 


Passages breathing, like this, the eloquence of fond remembrance, are more 
than once commemorative of his Lordship’s personal association with some 
of the distinguished men whose lives and labours he records. 

The philosophers with whom the noble author makes us acquainted 
form a goodly company of ten, who have given, as it were, a new life and 
new capacities to human knowledge in some of its most considerable de- 
partments, Whatever other accomplishments these individuals might 
respectively possess, and, by the unavoidable affinities of science, each of 
them must have possessed some; five—Black, Priestley, Cavendish, Davy, 
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and Lavoisier—are memorable for their momentous discoveries in chemistry ; 
James Watt is familiarly known and honoured as the originator of ines- 
timable improvements in the steam-engine; Sir Joseph Banks is eminent 
for his successful cultivation of natural history, and the noble benefactions 
by which he provided for its continued progress; Adam Smith is still 
regarded as the founder of the existing science of political economy; and 
Simson and D’Alembert stand high in fame for the issues of their life-long 
toil in mathematical pursuits. Mindful of the truth that the thinker’s real 
life—his life of earnestness, and high endeavour, and enjoyment—is that 
which he passes in his processes of thought, and that the failure or success 
of his conclusions determines, beyond all else, the trouble or the triumph 
of his heart,—Lord Brougham has, i in the narration of these diverse lives, 
.dwelt most upon the scientific aims and labours of these great men, and 
“severally made that aspect of their being the most prominent and readily- 
perceived in his biographies. All that could be brought together to throw 
any light upon the origin and history of discoveries, his Lordship has col- 
lected; all that could be done to make abstruse things understood, he has 
accomplished. It is a consequence of this care and skill that the tolerably 
large amount of scientific detail which is of necessity involved in such a 
work, is so rendered as to present nothing impregnable by the understand- 
ing of an attentive reader who endeavours for the first time to master it. 
Of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” there is an analysis which alone extends to more 
than fifty pages. There is also a brief but clear account of all that had 
preceded and prepared the way for the great invention of James Watt. 
Wherever, in fact, information or explanatory notice can throw light on an 
obscure subject, or clear the path through an intricate one, the assistance is 
infallibly afforded. And along with this there is an agreeable, attractive 
character communicated to the work by the interspersion in appropriate 
places of graphic pictures of the personal appearance of the philosophers, 
whose lives we are contemplating, and anecdotes—sometimes humorous 
and sometimes full of interest from the impulse of a higher feeling—of 
their habits, and companionships, and favourite recreations. Examples of 
these gracefuller passages are met with in the account of the morbid 
shyness of Cavendish, the absence of mind of Simson, and the singular 
relations of D’Alembert with the gifted, but not very punctilious, Mdlle. de 
lEspinasse. D’Alembert, better than any other individual of either class, 
connects the philosophers with the men of letters whom Lord Brougham 
has celebrated. Entitled to a place in the very highest rank of men of 
science, he was also the friend and correspondent of Voltaire, the adversary 
of Rousseau, and himself a miscellaneous writer of no mean repute amongst 
his contemporaries and fellow-countrymen. 

On the first publication of the “ Lives of Men of Letters,” it was more 
than once objected that there was, in reality, no need at least for the new 
biographies of Voltaire and Rousseau. But, independently of the new 
documents which Lord Brougham had, in the one case, become possessed 
of, it should have been clear even to the distorted vision of party-spite, 
that in a series designed to exhibit the intellectual life and power of the 
time of George III., the omission of these lives would have been both un- 
accountable and inexcusable. In France, their influence was for a while 
greater than that of any other writers, either before or since. If ‘the 
wreck of old opinions” was not in truth the fearful monument they made 
themselves, they planted deeply in the understandings of the French people 
a disposition to examine and enquire into all opinions, and to accept those 
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alone as true and authoritative which had stood the test of reason, and 
which bore her stamp upon them. In this sense, their bold revolt against 
time-honoured absurdities in Church and State found favour and support in 
every corner of the land. And though their own convictions might in 
many instances be hardly better in a contrary extreme than the imme- 
morial errors they destroyed, this was of little moment, since they had 
given the right guides upon the arduous way in giving freedom of inquiry 
and reason as men’s guides in the research for truth. The lives of these 
pioneers in a great, yet perilous undertaking, were not to be omitted 
in a history of the age they served. Lord Brougham has written their 
biographies faithfully,—faithfully and favourably in the case of Voltaire ; 
faithfully, yet with disapprobation visible in every page, in the case of 
Rousseau. The life of Voltaire is in every aspect admirable. The main 
events in his long life are pleasantly and clearly told, with just enough’ 
of reference to those he was connected with to make the narrative more 
interesting without clogging or confusing it; his principal works are criti- 
cized with great judgment and ability; his labours in the cause of humanity 
are commented on in a hearty, glowing, almost enthusiastic, tone; and his 
moral nature is characterized fearlessly and fully, without tenderness to- 
wards the abundant leaven of evil which was mingled with the mass of 
high unquestionable good. But this genial treatment of one of these 
illustrious men makes us only the more regret that the other should have 
fared so badly at his Lordship’s hands. In the briefer biography of Rousseau 
there is, indeed, no wilful wrong, no misrepresentation of matters of fact, 
no deviation from the outspoken fairness which is visible in all the noble 
author’s judgments of the writers, orators, philosophers, and statesmen of 
the time. The misfortune, as we hold it is, that his Lordship has been 
unintentionally blind to many profound observations in politics, and morals, 
and religion,—to many luminous expositions of political, and moral, and 
religious truth, and to many earnest eloquent enforcements of neglected 
duties; that, in a word, with a lynx-eyed perception of the weaknesses, 
and faults, and vices, both of the conduct and the compositions of Rous- 
seau, he sees, or rather heartily appreciates, comparatively nothing of the 
far more than counterbalancing qualities which belonged to them. That 
estimate of the value of Rousseau’s writings which his Lordship refers to as 
precluding any hope of agreement with him who entertains it is, we are 
assured, not at all peculiar to M. Berville. Some of the ablest Frenchmen 
of the present age have not hesitated to express an opinion as favourable, 
or to regard him whose fame is represented by Lord Brougham as resting 
“upon a paradoxical discourse against all knowledge, a second-rate novel, 
and an admirably written, but degrading, and even disgusting, autobio- 
graphy,” as not the least glorious in a triumvirate of great national 
benefactors. 

Nearly a half of the volume of “ Lives of Men of Letters” is taken up 
by the two biographies we have just referred to,—the remainder of it being 
divided between Hume, Johnson, Robertson, and Gibbon. The writings 
of Hume, both philosophical and historical, have received from his Lordship 
the strict and searching criticism which productions so able, and so apt to 
lead astray, imperatively called for from a competent biographer. His 
“ Political Discourses,” and his “Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals,” obtain their well-merited meed of praise ; whilst his metaphysical 
speculations are shewn to be, at least in many instances,not merely scep- 
tical, as Mr, Hume pretended, but absolutely dogmatic, and involving, as 
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was made evident by Mackintosh, the contradiction in terms of “a belief 
that there can be no belief.” As a historian, his great qualities appear to 
be those of manner: his style is racy, clear, and beautiful, and he is an 
admirable master of pictorial effect; but these secondary merits poorly 
compensate for the historian’s lesser measure of research, impartiality, and 
conscientiousness. Of a history which is in so many hands, and is so often 
referred to as an authority, as Mr. Hume’s, the imperfections cannot be too 
publicly made known, and therefore it is that we intrench on our narrow 
space with an important passage from Lord Brougham’s remarks. His 
Lordship says,— 

“A contempt of popular rights, a leaning towards power, a proneness to find all 
institutions already established worthy of support, a suspicion of all measures tending 
towards change, is thus to be seen prevailing through Mr. Hume’s reflections, and 
influencing both his faith in historical evidence and his manner of conducting the 
narration of facts. A bias of the like kind is plainly perceptible in his remarks and in 
his recital, wherever the Church, the sects, are concerned, and generally wherever reli- 
gion forms the subject of either. Independent of the testimony which he has un- 
wittingly borne against himself, in respect of his Tory partialities, the proofs of his 
perverting facts, especially in the last two volumes of his work, have been multiplied 
by the industry of succeeding historians, till the discredit of the book, as a history, has 
become no longer a matter of any doubt. It is of no avail that he himself and his 
admirers cite the disrepute, and even odium, into which his account of the Stuarts fell 
with the Jacobites, as much as with the Whigs, from its first appearance. That party’s 
unreasonable demands upon our faith would be satisfied with nothing short of abso- 
lutely acquitting all the Stuarts of all guilt and of all indiscretion; and they probably 
felt more disappointed, because they were certainly more injured by the admissions of 
one manifestly ranged on their side, when he was compelled to stop short of their pure 
and perfect creed. Afterwards the Tudor history completed their discontent ; but it 
affords no proof whatever of his impartiality. He had, of course, far too much sense 
and too penetrating a sagacity to doubt the guilt of Queen Mary during the Scottish 
portion of her life, admitted as the greater part of the charges against her were, by her 
own conduct in the open profligacy of her connexion with her husband’s murderer ; 
and the prejudice which this unavoidable conviction raised in his mind, extended itself 
to the more doubtful question of her accession to Babington’s conspiracy ; a question 
which he appears to have examined with much less patience of research, though it be- 
longed to his own subject, than he had applied to the Scottish transactions of the 
queen, which, in their detail at least, had far less connexion with his work.” 

It should be added, that an appendix to the life of Hume contains a 
number of that writer’s letters, and some exceedingly interesting fac-similes 
of portions of the manuscripts of his works. 

Of the remaining lives, the least attractive is that of Gibbon. But the 
blame of this is to be imputed to the subject, not the writer, of the bio- 
graphy. Whether in England or Lausanne, Gibbon’s was a scholar’s life,— 
“‘ hiving wisdom,” as Byron has it, ‘‘ with each studious year,” or adding 
new chapters to his celebrated history. His great merits as a man of let- 
ters, and particularly as a historian,—his learning, and his industry, and 
faithfulness; his sagacity and care in discriminating between truth and 
falsehood ; his skill and patience in unfolding the events of ages ; and his 
brief and poignant notes, which are so often better than the text they are 
designed to illustrate,—are all adequately dwelt on by Lord Brougham; 
and so, also, are the stilted and unbending style in which the history is 
written, and the covert sneers against the Christian faith by which it is 
disfigured. The indignant paragraph in which his Lordship exposes and 
denounces the shabby trickery of misrepresentation which the historian has 
recourse to, in order to gratify his miserable spite against divine things, is 
certainly the most admirable and most interesting passage which the un- 
believer's life contains. 
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The Life of Johnson, on the other hand, is full of interest from the first 
page to the last. Often as the sturdy moralist’s history has been told, his 
Lordship manages to give new life and spirit to the record. Excepting 
the Voltaire, which is equal to it, but not better, we are disposed to wel- 
come this as the most vigorous of all the “ Lives of Men of Letters.” It is 
a genial picture of the rude, strong, genuine man who lives immortally in 
Boswell’s book,—a diminished portrait, in which no line, or shade, or light 
is lost. Here, as in the biography of the brilliant Frenchman, we suspect 
that some latent sympathy has helped the inspiration of the biographer, 
and that he has contemplated the manliness, and power, and kind-hearted. 
ness of Johnson with as much admiration as the refinement, wit, and versa- 
tility of Voltaire. His criticisms on the writings of our fellow-countryman 
are acute, and sound, and vigorous, and altogether worthy of the excellent 
narrative which they accompany. ; 

The value and the beauty of the “ Life of Robertson” depend in great 
measure on the disquisitions and descriptions it contains. There is, indeed, 
the example of a man living blamelessly and piously throughout a long 
term of years,—loving his books much, and profiting by them well, per- 
forming with ability and zeal all the duties of the arduous profession he 
belonged to, and composing works in which “the pen of the great his- 
torian produces the effect of the great artist’s pencil, while its pictures are 
not subject to the destroying influence of time.” In all this there is 
undoubtedly much to admire and to love, and the noble biographer has 
not withheld the tribute that so rare a union of the highest qualities 
deserves. His own eloquence, also, has been nobly animated by the 
necessity of describing the eloquence of the historian in his most effective 
scenes, and by the apt occasion for giving utterance to some admirable 
views on what should form the true aims of historical composition. The 
glowing and yet graceful power of his Lordship’s disquisition on this sub- 
ject may be in part judged of by the fragment we subjoin. He says,— 


“Tt is not, however, merely by abstaining from indiscriminate praise, or by dwelling 
with disproportioned earnestness upon the great qualities, and passing lightly over the 
bad ones, of eminent men, and thus leaving a false general impression of their conduct, 
that historians err, and pervert the opinions and feelings of mankind. Even if they 
were to give a careful estimate of each character, and pronounce just judgment upon 
the whole, they would still leave by far the most important part of their duty unper- 
formed, unless they also framed their narrative so as to excite our interest in the 
worthy of past times; to make us dwell with delight on the scenes of human improve- 
ment; to lessen the pleasure too naturally felt in contemplating successful courage 
or skill, whensoever these are directed towards the injury of mankind; to call forth our 
scorn of perfidious actions, however successful ; our detestation of cruel and bloodthirsty 
propensities, however powerful the talents by which their indulgence was secured. 
Instead of holding up to our admiration the ‘pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war,’ it is the historian’s duty to make us regard with unceasing delight the 
ease, worth, and happiness of blessed peace ; he must remember that 


* Peace hath her votaries, 
No less renowned than War ;’ 


and to celebrate these triumphs, the progress of science and of art, the extension and 
security of freedom, the improvement of national institutions, the diffusion of general 
prosperity—exhausting on such pure and wholesome themes all the resources of his 
philosophy, all the graces of his style, giving honour to whom honour is due, with- 
holding all incentives to misplaced interest and vicious admiration, and not merely by 
general remarks on men and on eveuts, but by the manner of describing the one 
and recording the other, causing us to entertain the proper sentiments, whether of 
respect, or of interest, or of aversion, or of indifference, for the various subjects of the 
narration.” 
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In a notice which can do little more than indicate the contents and the 
character of such of the volumes as are now before us of Lord Brougham’s 
collected works, we have yet left ourselves no opportunity to glance at all 
at the instructive volume of ‘ Rhetorical and Literary Dissertations.” The 
student of oratory will find no richer mine of precepts and examples in that 
glorious art; and he will find in it also what the magnificent models are 
from which his Lordship’s own mastery has been learned. We hope to 
have an opportunity of setting forth a few of its choicest treasures, as other 
portions of this valuable series come before us. 





GOWER AND HIS ENGLISH POETRY *., 


Tux English language, after struggling through the thirteenth century 
to emerge from the ruins of its Anglo-Saxon progenitor, assumed during 
the fourteenth a regularity of form and a permanence of character, which 
was destined to be again broken up in the fifteenth, while the language 
was passing into modern English. To this intermediate period, the four- 
teenth century, nearly all our nobler ‘monuments of what we understand 
by the terms old or medieval English belong. The first half of the 
fourteenth century was especially rich in English poetry, often possessing 
very considerable merit: in the middle of that century appeared the re- 
markable poem of “‘ Piers Ploughman,” followed by the prose writings of 
Wycliffe and his followers; and its latter end was rendered illustrious by 
the names of Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower. The name and writings 
of Chaucer are supposed to be more or less familiar to all modern readers ; 
but even of those who have taken the trouble to visit the monumental effigy 
in the south transept of St. Saviour’s Church in Southwark, which bears 
the name of Gower, few have any distinct idea of the contents of the three 
ponderous volumes on which the marble “‘semblant” there rests his head, 
and on which the original, in his life-time, rested his fame. 

Yet Gower was a man of mark in more ways than one. In the first 
place, he came of gentle blood, and we know from official documents that 
he was possessed of land in several counties, especially in Kent, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk; he was the personal friend of Chaucer, who left him as one 
of his two attorneys when he went to the Continent in 1378; and he was 
a man of a finished education for that age, and of extensive learning, 
Although the want of direct evidence has been pleaded against it, we are 
inclined to believe that he was, according to the traditions handed down to 
us by the old bibliographers, not only educated at one of the Universities, 
but brought up to the law; and he seems to have been especially anxious 
to prove to posterity that he possessed one of the special qualifications of 
a scholar and a gentleman in those days—the power of writing with equal 
facility in English, French, or Latin; which were, in fact, the indices of his 
triple character of a scholar (Latin), a gentleman (French), and an English- 
man (English). To these three characteristic languages belong the three 
volumes just alluded to. In the earlier period of his literary career, when 
he was perhaps anxious to vindicate among his fellows his position in 
society, he wrote in French, the language of the aristocratic class; and the 


* “ Confessio Amantis of John Gower, edited and collated with the best Manuscripts, 
by Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 3 vols., 8vo.” (London: Bell & Daldy.) 
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principal work of his pen was a poem of a moral and religious character, 
published under the title of Speculum Meditantis, “ the Meditator’s Mirror.” 
This poem, which was perhaps written at the commencement of the reign 
of Richard II., appears to be lost, and we are left to judge of Gower’s 
talents in French versification by a few shorter pieces, chiefly ‘ balades.” 
The popular insurrection of the Commons in the year 1381, the fourth of 
that king’s reign, gave him an occasion of displaying his scholarship, in 
a long, dull poem, in barbarous Latin, entitled Vor clamantis, (in allusion 
to the preaching of John the Baptist,) of which an edition has been recently 
printed for the Roxburghe Club. It was not until a later period of his life, 
when he seems to have been gradually adopting more popular opinions in 
politics, that he thought of writing a poem in English to demonstrate that 
he was an Englishman. We learn from the copies of this poem, that it was 
originally written at the desire of King Richard himself, to whom the first 
edition of it was dedicated, with expressions of personal devotion to the 
dynasty then reigning ; but Gower soon afterwards abandoned the court 
party, to throw himself entirely into that of the Duke of Lancaster, to 
whom he dedicated a second edition, differing from the other chiefly in 
a few lines at the beginning and end; and in this new edition he declares 
that he composed it in English “‘ for Englondes sake.” Gower gives to 
this book the title of Confessio Amantis, “ the Lover's Confession.” It is 
written in the fashionable sentiment of a period which was distinguished by 
anything but good taste, and appears to have been very popular during the 
whole of the fifteenth century. It was printed by Caxton in 1483, and by 
Berthelette in 1532 and in 1554. By that time, Gower had fallen suffi- 
ciently in estimation as an author to be printed no more, until in the last 
century Chalmers introduced the Confessio Amantis into his collection of 
the English poets, merely on account of his name. On that account, how- 
ever, it does seem right that we should have a creditable edition of this 
celebrated English poet; and the feeling of this want has no doubt pro- 
duced the three handsome volumes on which we are now called to give 
judgment. They are edited by a German scholar, of considerable merit, 
who has already made himself favourably known amongst us by several 
works on English history. 

Dr. Pauli has contented himself with giving a bare text of his author, 
without a single note or elucidation, with the exception of an introductory 
account of Gower and his writings; and it is to the text, therefore, that our 
critical observations must be restricted. For the sake of some of our 
readers, it may perhaps be necessary to preface our criticisms with one or 
two general remarks. We have said that the English language of the 
fourteenth century (including under that term the latter part of the 
thirteenth and the commencement of the fifteenth) possessed a certain 
regularity of form and permanence of character,—meaning, first and above 
other things, that it possessed strict grammatical inflections, which cannot 
be neglected. The inflections of the Anglo-Saxon language were represented 
in the earlier part of the period of which we are speaking by the termina- 
tions -e, -en, and -es ; in the latter part of it, -en was itself gradually super- 
seded by -e. The manuscripts even of the fourteenth century contain 
examples of the non-observance of these grammatical inflections, but they 
are few, and are always errors of the scribes, arising from causes which are 
easily explained ; but during the fifteenth century all these forms were be- 
coming obsolete, and after that century they were not only entirely lost, but 
were understood by nobody. It is clear, therefore, that in editing a writer 
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of the fourteenth century, we can place no dependence on manuscripts of 
the fifteenth century, and that the early printed editions are of no value at 
all. To take, therefore, an early printed edition of such a writer as the 
foundation of a text, and form that text by collating this edition with 
manuscripts of the fifteenth as well as the fourteenth century, is hardly 
a less absurdity than to take a version of Homer in modern Greek, and 
attempting to form a text by collating it with the ancient manuscripts. 
Enough has been said of late years of the manner in which Tyrwhitt, who 
wrote before the principles of English philology were understood, has 
ruined the text of Chaucer; yet, with all these warnings, Dr. Pauli has 
fallen into the same error. In his Introduction he has given us an enume- 
ration of manuscripts found at Oxford, at Cambridge, in the British Mu- 
seum, and in the library of the Earl of Ellesmere ; but, singularly enough, 
he seems not to have known of the MS. in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, although it has been so often quoted in Mr. Halliwell’s 
Dictionary of Archaic Words, and our impression is, from a comparison 
of it some years ago, that it is the best manuscript we had seen, and it is 
perhaps more easily available than any of the others for a new edition. 
With the abundance of manuscripts Dr. Pauli describes, he confesses that his 
text is “‘ founded on Berthelette’s first edition,” with the qualification that 
it had been carefully collated with two manuscripts in the British Museum, 
one of which (MS. Harl. 7184) was adopted “ for the basis of the spelling,” 
because that manuscript was remarkable for “‘ its judicious and consistent 
orthography.’ We can hardly understand what Dr. Pauli means by “ the 
basis’’ of his spelling, but we hardly open his book before we become con- 
vinced that his text is no correct representation of the language of the four- 
teenth century; in fact, that almost every page swarms with grammatical 
errors, which must be ascribed to the manuscripts of the fifteenth, or per- 
haps more generally to the printers of the sixteenth, century. In sup- 
port of this judgment, we will, without entering into any minute ques- 
tions of grammar or language, point out by a few examples the manner in 
which the general principles of the language of that period have been 
transgressed in every class of words. ‘These examples consist generally in 
the omission of the final e, which, however, implies ignorance of the gram- 
matical inflections of the language. It may be remarked that this final e is, 
in certain cases, indicated by a mark of contraction which is not always 
understood by those who are not well acquainted with the language and 
with the manuscripts, and which were entirely overlooked by the earlier 
printers. Thus -//e at the end of a word was represented by -J/, with a 
little stroke across, which implied the final e, and we hold it as a strict rule 
that no word ended in 7/ alone, which was only the doubling of the final 7 
of the singular before the e of the inflection. 

We will begin, therefore, with nouns. In the grammatical system of the 
fourteenth century, the final e invariably marked the objective case singular, 
Thus, opening the first volume at chance, we find, (i. p. 42,)— 


“ That love is maister where he will, 
There can no life make other skill.” 


It should be skille, and it is equally certain that the verb it rhymes with 
should be wille. In the same manner, open the book wherever we will, 
we find continually such errors as “‘ out of the wey,” (i. p. 44,) for weye ; 
“fro the heven above,” (i. p. 45,) for hevene ; ‘ the wood amiddes,” (7b.,) 
for wode; ‘‘in the maner,” (i. p. 72,) for manere ; “and kist hem bothe 
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foot and honde,” (i. p. 111,) for fote, (honde is here given correctly ;) “ of 
her fader,” (i. p.129,) for fadere; ‘til ate last,” (ii. p. 43,) for laste ; 
“cam to the bed,” (ii. p. 220,) for bedde. All these words are in some 
places, under similar circumstances, given correctly with the inflection. 

In adjectives, both the objective in the singular, and all the cases in the 
plural, are marked by the final e. Thus they wrote al (all) in the nomina- 
tive singular, and alle in the objective singular and in the plural; other in 
the nom. sing., othere in the obj. sing. and pl. Dr. Pauli’s text is filled 
with perpetual confusion in regard to these two words. We have some- 
times all for al, (see i. pp. 14, 54, 143, 176, &c.); at others, all for alle, 
(as in i. p. 126); and sometimes al instead of alle, or vice versa, alle in- 
stead of al. Other instead of othere is equally common, (see vol. i. pp. 18, 
106, where the error is repeated three times, 111, &c.); and the double 
mistake all other for alle othere is equally common, (see i. pp. 50, 69, 110, 
161, 162, &c.) Thus, as an example of the error in the singular objective 
case, we may remark that in the phrase ‘so that he pronounce a plain good 
word,” (i. p.173,) it should be gode ;—in the same page we have “‘ through 
his false tonge,” given correctly. In the plural, we find continually such 
errors as “‘ cedres high,” (i. p. 54,) for highe, (rhyming with eye) ; “‘ geftes 
great,” (i. p. 71,) for grete, (rhyming with strete) ; ‘‘ wordes good,” (i. p. 
164,) for gode, (the corresponding rhyme is incorrectly printed stood, instead 
of stode ;) ‘for be they good,” (i. p.177); ‘the fresshe red roses,” (i. p. 
173,) for rede ; and on the same page, ‘‘ with fals wordes,” for false. In 
two lines on p. 33 of vol. ii. we have the two errors, in the singular and 
plural :— 

« And eke my wittes ben so dull, 
That I ne may nought to the full 
Unto so highe a lore.” 


We should read dulle, the plural of the adjective, and fulle, in the objec- 
tive case; highe, in the third line, has correctly the inflection of the 
objective case singular. 

In verbs, the final e marked invariably the infinitive mood, and the plurals 
of all the tenses, when the final -en was discontinued. In this respect the 
text of Gower before us is full of errors. Opening by chance at vol. i. 
p. 42, we read,— 

“ That can of love temper the measure ; 


where we should read ¢empere, or tempre. In the same page we have 
the lines,— 
“ For where as ever (for evere) him list to set, 
There is no might which him may Ze#.” 


No doubt the concluding words of the lines should be sette and Jette, 
in the infinitive mood. So again on p, 51,— 
“ And than I praid him for to say 
His will (for wille) and I it wolde obey.” 
Where we should read saye, or seye, and obeye. Similar errors are of con- 
stant occurrence: as, “‘ to bid and pray,” (i. p. 73,) for bidde, praye; “ to 
trust,” (i. p. 107,) for truste; “did her drink,” (i. p.129,) for drinke ; 
“might bring,” (i. p. 143,) for bringe ; ‘‘ what so may befall,” (i. p. 161,) 
for befalle ; “‘ thou shalt wit,” (i. p. 162,) for wite ; ‘ how litel they ben 
for to trist,” (i. p. 176,) for triste. In this last case, the verb is given cor- 
rectly a few lines lower down in the same page, “ all (for a/) fully for to 
triste.” The same errors occur with regard to the plural number: shall is 
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continually used for the singular shal and the plural shalle ; and we have 
such readings as “they wol,” “ ye woll,” (i. p. 44,) for wolle; ‘they 
plight,” *‘ they went,” (i. p. 69,) for plighte, wente ; “‘ men tell,” (i. p.107,) 
for elle ; ‘‘ while they torney,” (i. p. 126,) for torneye. At p. 54 of the 
same volume we observe, on the other hand, the plural used for the singular ; 
“he came,” for cam. In the two following passages we observe the forms 
of the infinitive and of the plural both neglected together :— 


“The grete clerkes ben assent, 
And com at his commaundement 
To treat,” (i. p. 267) ; 


where we should read come and frefe; and in the first line of which the 
plural of the adjective, grete, is printed correctly. 


“That malgre hem they mot obey,” (ii. p. 43) 5 


where we must similarly read mote obeye. 

The final e also marked the adverbial form of words, and distinguished 
the adverb from the preposition. Thus the prep. was about, the adv. 
aboute ; the prep. in, the adv. inne; the prep. out, the adv. oute; the 
prep. among, the adv. amonge. In Dr. Pauli’s text we have continually 
never for nevere, ever for evere, oft for ofte, to-gider for to-gidere, &c. In 
a great number of cases we have about for aboute, out for oute, and other 
instances of the preposition given erroneously for the adverb; and we 
might quote without ending such examples as, ‘‘ and bridlen hem now in 
now oute,” (i. p. 110,) for inne ;—it will be observed that the adverb in ap- 
position to it is given correctly ;—‘‘ they casten care awey,” (i. p. 126,) for 
aweye ; or ‘‘ amonge the which,” for among, the adverb for the preposition, 
in the following passage, where it will be seen that a multitude of errors 
are crowded into a few lines :— 

“ The citee, which Semiramis 
Enclosed hath with walle about, 
Of worthy folk with many a rout 
Was inhabited here and there. 
Amonge the which, two there were 
Aboven all other noble and great 
Dwellend tho within a strete 
So nigh to-gider, as it was sene.”—(i. p. 324.) 


We have here, 1, the preposition instead of the adverb,—it should be cor- 
rected to aboute ; 2, the nominative of the noun instead of the objective,— 
it should be route ; 3, the adverb instead of the preposition,—it should be 
among ; 4, the singular of the adjective instead of the plural,—it should 
be whiche ; 5, 6, and 7, other plurals for singulars,—they should be alle 
othere and grete ; and 8, the adverbial termination neglected,—+it should be 
to-gidere. To shew the frequency of these grammatical errors, and how 
entirely the integrity of the text is ruined by them, we will quote another 
short passage, taken from the second book of the Confessio Amantis :— 
“ The grete clerkes ben assent 

And com at his commaundement, 

To tret upon this lordes hele. 

So longe they to-gider dele, a 

That they upon this medicine : 

Appointen hem and determine, 

That in the maner as it stood 

They wolde him bath in childes blood 

Withinne seven winter age.”—(i. p. 267.) 

Gent. Maa. Vou, CCII. 4P 
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We have here, as in the passage last quoted, exactly as many palpable 
errors as lines :—1, the singular of the verb instead of the plural, (com for 
come) ; 2, the form of the infinitive lost, (¢ret for trete) ; 3, the adverbial 
termination similarly neglected, (to-gider for togidere) ; 4, the objective of 
the nounneglected, (maner for manere) ; 5, a corrupt form of the preterite, 
(stood for stode); 6, a repetition of the error in the infinitive, (bath for 
bathe); 7, another mistake in regard of the accusative of the noun, (blood 
for blode) ; 8, the adverb for the preposition, (withinne instead of within) ; 
and 9, the wrong form of the numeral, which should be sevene. We can 
best convey to the general reader a notion of the effect of these blunders, 
by asking him to suppose that they were committed in some language pos- 
sessing grammatical inflections which is more commonly known, such as 
Greek or Latin. 

These passages will shew that the errors of which we complain are not 
scattered sparingly here and there in the text, but that they run over every 
page. They are not errors of manuscripts of the fourteenth century, but 
such as seem evidently to have been introduced from bad manuscripts of 
the fifteenth century, or, still worse, printed editions. In fact, no manu- 
script of the fourteenth century could present us with such a text as this 
before us; and we are sorry to be obliged to say that in a philological point 
of view Dr. Pauli’s text of Gower is entirely worthless. 

And yet it is only in this point of view that the poetry of Gower can be 
said to have much interest. As a poet, in a few rare instances only does 
he rise above mediocrity. There is some spirit in the following description 
of the contest between Hercules and the ‘‘ geaunt” Achelous; the text, 
too, is rather more correct than usual :— 

“ They smiten strokes but a fewe, 
For Hercules, which wolde shewe 
His grete strengthe, as for the nones, 
He stert upon him all at ones, 
And caught him in his armes stronge. 
This geaunt wote, he may nought longe 
Endure under so harde bondes, 
And thought he wold out of his hondes 
By sleight in some maner escape. 
And as he couthe him self forshape, 
In likenesse of an adder he slipte 
Out of his honde, and forth he skipte, 
And efte, as he that fighte wolle, 
He torneth him into a bolle, 
And gan to belwe in suche a soune, 
As though the world shuld al go doune. 
The grounde he sporneth and he traunceth, 
His large hornes he avaunceth, 
And cast hem here and there aboute. 
But he, which stant of hem no doubte, 
Awaiteth wel whan that he cam, 
And him by bothe hornes nam, 
And all at ones he him caste 
Unto the grounde, and helde him faste.”—(ii. p. 72.) 


Some parts of Gower’s description of ‘‘ Sompnolence,” or “ Sluggardise,” 
are vivid, though rather coarse, of the grammatical accuracy of which we 
cannot speak in the same terms as of the last :— 


“ He hath with love trewes take, 
That, wake who so wake will, 
If he may couche adown his bill, 
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He hath all wowed what him list, 
That oft he goth to bed unkist, 

And saith, that for no driery 

He woll nought leve his sluggardy. 
For though no man it wold allowe, 
To slepe lever than to wowe 

Is his maner, and thus on nightes, 
Whan he seeth the lusty knightes 
Revelen, where these women are, 
Awey he skulketh as an hare, 

And goth to bed, and laith him softe, 
And of his slouth he dremeth ofte, 
How that he sticketh in the mire, 
And how he sitteth by the fire 

And claweth on his bare shankes, 
And how he climeth up the bankes 
And falleth in the slades depe. 

But thanne who so take kepe, 

Whan he is fall in suche a dreme, 
Right as a ship ayein the streme 

He routeth with a slepy noise 

And brustleth as a monkes froise, 
What it is throwe into the panne. 
And other while selde whanne 

That he may dreme a lusty sweven, 
Him thenketh as though he were in heven, 
And as the world were holy his.”—(ii. p. 92.) 


There are, however, but few exceptions, even such as these, to the flat- 
ness and dulness of this long poem, which are unfortunately not compensated 
by any important illusttations of contemporary manners or history. There 
are, it is true, a few general allusions to the condition of the age in which 
the poet lived, such as his eomplaint of the badness of the times, in the 
Prologue, (i. p. 3); his hints at the deceitful dealings of the Lombards, or 
bankers, (i. p. 230); his reflections on the evils and causes of wars, in the 
third book; and his reflections upon the Lollards, (ii. p. 187); but these 
are lost in the mass of other matters. Even the illustrative stories are 
without interest— chiefly taken from Ovid, or some of the old Latin writers, 
or from the Gesta Romanorum ; and almost the only exceptions we could 
point out are the curious legend of King Ella of Northumberland, (i. p. 179,) 
the history of the melancholy fate of Pope Boniface, (i. p. 253,) and Gower’s 
version of the story of Apollonius of Tyre, (iii. p. 284). 

It is this very want of interest in Gower’s great English poem which, 
combined with its length, forbidding us to expect that it would now bear 
several editions, makes us regret that the text should not have been edited 
judiciously, As the niceties of the English language in the fourteenth 
century have as yet been but imperfectly investigated, it would have been 
arash act in any one to attempt to establish a rule of orthography, or to 
form a text in this manner from different manuscripts, even had they all 
been good ones; but this was a much greater fault in a gentleman who, 
much as we respect his learning in other subjects, has shewn clearly that he 
does not possess that sufficient knowledge of the English language, as it 
existed in the time of Gower, which was necessary to qualify him for such a 
task. The only proper-way of editing Gower would be to take a manuscript 
of acknowledged excellency, to print strictly from that, altering only any 
words which are evident corruptions or palpable mistakes of the scribe. 
Then, if we have an error of grammar, it would, no doubt, be of very rare 
occurrence, and we should know whence it came. 
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PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND». 


Tue title of this work is somewhat too unassuming, and, so far as its 
continental history is concerned, does it scant justice. Far more than the 
Dukedom of Normandy merely, the present volume is, in reality, little short 
of a history, during the tenth century, of the more important half of the 
present French empire, and of the then kingdom of Germany as well. In 
making the remark, however, we would not be understood as implying any 
surprise, on our part, at the learned and laborious historian thus giving us 
so very much more than had been originally bargained for, or the slightest 
censure of the extended scope which he has allowed himself; treating as he 
is of a subject replete with the difficulties and encumbrances that so peculiarly 
and so inevitably attach themselves to a description of those periods in the 
world’s history, when whole peoples are on the move, and communities, in 
considerable numbers, are either striving to go alone, or just springing into 
existence. Any one who will take the trouble to read, with a fair degree 
of attention, the first hundred pages of the volume now before us, cannot 
fail to become sensible that the destinies and interests of nations in those 
days were either more intimately united, or brought into much more fre- 
quent and violent collision, than they are at present; and that, what with 
intrigues, intermarriages, internecine wars, and the various other phases 
which characterize a state of active enmity or alliance, an account of the 
actions of one potentate must of necessity entail a description, almost 
equally minute, of the deeds of others; and the history of one nation carry 
along with it much of the history of those among its neighbours who either 
befriended it while struggling for independence or existence, or took advan- 
tage of its weakness, and did their worst to crush it in its birth. 

In treating of the history of Europe during the tenth century, the author 
has fallen upon times that were eminently evil. The words of the satirist, 
Quicquid agunt homines,—nostri est farrago libelli, he might have fairly 
adopted, we think, as the motto of this swollen and multifarious volume ; 
and in much the same bad sense too, if not in the same censorious spirit, in 
which they have been employed with such evident gusto by the misanthropic 
and embittered Roman. Men and women, with all, perhaps, of evil that 
human agency can perpetrate, or human mind conceive, crowd thick upon 
us in its pages; all but unrelieved, on the other hand, by aught that is en- 
nobling and good. Bloodshed, rapine, intrigue, sensuality, treachery, and 
deceit, so far as active life or the workings of the human mind are con- 
cerned, would appear to form the staple of the book; while of doings or 
thinkings of an opposite character, prompted by anything like honesty, 
generosity, humanity, or self-denial, we have but rare examples, few and 
far between. Capacious as it is, the reader,—he may take our word for 
it,—to the very close of the volume, may safely trust to memory for being 
able to count upon his fingers the respectable characters that he has met 
with>,—Richard Sans Peur and Otho the Great at their head,—without any 
risk of loss of reckoning: the evil ones “are legion.” 

Any critical remarks that it may occur to us to make with reference to 


* “The History of Normandy and of England. By Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. 
Vol. II.” (London: John W. Parker and Son.) 

> We do not mention “glorious Athelstan,” as Sir F. Palgrave delights to call him, 
because he appears but rarely and incidentally in the present volume. 
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the historian’s authorities, and the value and quality of the results that he 
has been enabled to collect therefrom, we reserve until the appearance of 
the promised “ notes, references, and illustrated extracts,” which are to find 
a place in the succeeding volume : not that we have any, the slightest, ex- 
pectation—aware, as we are, that “e’en good Homer nods at times”—of 
finding the author tripping or at fault, in an element so peculiarly his own. 
It will be in no such captious spirit that we shall scan, with somewhat of 
eagerness, the pages which are to make ample compensation, we doubt 
not, for the absence of the foot-notes which in the present volume we have 
so sorely missed. 

In reference to the history of Normandy more particularly, this portion 
of the work, commencing with the meagre chronicle of the closing years of 
Rollo, comprises the reigns of Count Guillaume Longue-Epée, and Duke 
Richard Sans Peur; eighty-four years in all, from a.p. 912 to 996, the 
last year of Richard’s prolonged and beneficent rule. During the lapse of 
this period, the territories known as Maine, the Bessin, the Armorican Av- 
ranchin and Cétentin, with the Channel Islands, appendages of the last, 
become absorbed, by right of conquest, in the dominions of the Norman 
potentate ; the comparatively humble county or marquisate of Normandy 
itself gradually expanding into the dimensions which it finally attains as the 
premier dukedom of France. It is not, however, until the subversion of 
the Carlovingian dynasty, and the accession of Hugh Capet, the friend and 
ally of Richard Sans Peur, to the throne of France, (a.p. 987,) that the ban 
of social exclusion pronounced against the now fully converted “ Northern 
Pirates” is removed, and Normandy becomes acknowledgedly an important 
member of the Christian commonwealth. 

To analyze the volume, viewed as a continuous history of Normandy 
even, would, with our circumscribed limits, be impossible ; and to give any- 
thing like an outline of its ever-varying contents would require an epitome 
little short of a volume in dimensions, We shall attempt neither, but shall 
limit ourselves, by way of sample, to a few isolated passages relative to 
men and manners, localities and events; of a nature, perhaps, to interest the 
general reader, and not altogether undeserving the notice of our antiqua- 
rian friends. 

Charles-le-Simple, or Carolus Stultus, as the Capetian chroniclers still 
more malevolently call him, is the first character that meets our view in 
these bustling pages; a warning lesson to us not to put over-much faith in 
historic nicknames. This unfortunate man, as the historian observes, is one 
of those who have been “ the victims of an epithet ;—stupidity imputed, and 
therefore taken for granted.” Here we have the character of this “ sim- 
pleton,”’ or “ fool,” as his enemies loved to call him, drawn at a time when 
Capetian and Carlovingian partisanships are no more, and by one whose 
impartiality is pretty well secured, we should think, by an intervening lapse 
of some nine hundred years :— 

“ Modern [French] historians, when speaking of Charles, vie with each other in 
ringing the changes of contemptuous depreciation,—ce roi si imbecille, ce roi hébété, 
@un esprit si obtus, and so on. Charles the Simple was, however, as appears from the 
very facts related by his detractors, right-minded, clever, active, full of expedients, pro- 
fiting by experience, excepting that he never acquired the statesman’s indispensable 
qualification,—he lacked the power of maintaining constant vigilance, or, in other words, 
constant distrust. He was wary, yet not suspicious, unable to defeat craft by cunning. 
He proceeded too openly, never attempting to circumvent the factions against whom 
he had to contend, by machinations like their own. Charles was honestly simple ;—this 
simplicity was folly before the world: the contumely cast upon him as ‘ Charles-le- 
Simple’ is his highest praise.” 
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Kings, as well as prophets, it would appear, must look elsewhere than to 
their own country for the honour that is righteously their due. 

In the person of Robert, Duke of France and Count of Paris, father of 
Hugh-le-Grand, and grandsire of Hugh Capet, we have introduced to us 
an early specimen of the genus “ lay impropriator,” and a pluralist of no 
ordinary magnitude besides; duke, (to become king, or rather anti-king, 
hereafter,) count, commander-in-chief, abbot, and—veil®, pilch, and tunic, 
we presume, excepted—abbess as well, all blended in one. Not of Vishnu 
himself were the incarnations more manifold :— 


“Pre-eminent, and the acknowledged leader, [in the conspiracy against Charles, ] 
scarcely concealing the extent of his designs, stood Robert, Duke of France. Other 
titles were accumulated upon him, whether by intrusion or by right: Robert-le-Fort’s 
vast ecclesiastical preferments also descended to his son. ‘ Robert, Count of Paris,’ 
could scarcely have sustained his courtly splendour, but for the revenues enjoyed by 
* Robert, Abbot of St. Denis,’ and ‘ Robert, Abbot of St.Germain.’ At Tours, the dig- 
nity of the Duke of France was absolutely obscured by the importance annexed to the 
prelatical station usurped by the military chieftain,— Robert, to the grief of all right- 
thinking men, Primatial Abbot of the Gauls,—Robert, by royal grace and favour, 
Abbot of St. Martin. Duke Robert was also ‘an Abbess;’ at least, he occupied the 
station of an Abbess, by holding the manse of Morienval, in the Valois, founded by 
Charlemagne, a distinguished and well-endowed nunnery.” 


With such an androgynous Abbess as Duke Robert, the nuns of Mo- 
rienval, we opine, must have had a rather unpleasant time of it; or, very 
possibly, their hybrid superior’s visits may have been limited to the four 
feasts, now known as quarter-days. 

“‘ Misery acquaints men with strange bedfellows,”—and misfortune threw 
Charles in the way of those royal stumbling-blocks yclept favourites. Here 
we meet with one who bears a name not much unlike that of that proto- 
type of undeserving favourites, Sejanus, and who, though without any very 
perceptible reason, was almost as much detested, in his day, as the villanous 
Roman himself. The picture one could almost fancy limned: by Holbein, 
and the subject, (barring the slight anachronism,) our Scottish Solomon 
téte-d-téte with “ Steenie ;” or a sederunt, perhaps, of the two kings of 
Brentford, the moment after their entrée, “ smelling to one nosegay :”"— 

“The only tangible charge preferred against Hagano resulted from the privilege least 
profitable to the favourite, but which renders him the most obnoxious to the multitude, 
—unrestrained companionship with the king. Charles gave Hagano the higher room, 
a courtesy which the kings of France yielded to those whom they wished to honour. 
Sometimes Hagano would lift the king’s cap off the royal head, and drop it on his own. 
Charles held his court at Aix-la-Chapelle. Henry the Fowler and Duke Robert were 
not readily admitted into the royal presence. The strutting usher delayed opening the 
door. The noble visitors introduced, they saw Hagano and Charles sitting on the same 
couch, Hagano above the king. The embittered Henry scolded the French monarch. 
‘ You, King Charles, must stand or fall with Hagano,’—‘ Hagano must reign with King 
Charles, or King Charles must descend from the throne with Hagano.’ Duke Robert 
threatened, if the king did not rid himself of Hagano, he, Robert, would hang him.” 


And what, gentle reader, do you suppose was the real gravamen of Ha- 
gano’s offence with Duke Robert? Simply his encroachment upon the 
conventual prerogatives of the many-titled monopolist, and the fact of his 
having followed his example, and become a male abbess. In reward of 
fidelity to Charles, Hagano had obtained the monastery of Chelles, a head 
of game that Duke Robert had previously set longing eyes upon, as likely, 
bagged with Morienval, to go halves towards making a dainty brace. 





* We have by no means overlooked the wimple. 4s an article of monastic dress, it 
was then unknown. 
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Hagano escaped hanging, however; and long after the truculent Duke had 
breathed his last on the field of Soissons, we have a glimpse of him, snugly 
in harbour, coped and mitred, Bishop of Chartres. 

We refer the legal antiquarian, more particularly, to pp. 28, 29, for some 
pertinent observations upon—if we may be allowed the term—the philo- 
sophy of seisin, and the confirmatien of certain legal acts—diffidation, for 
example, ratification, and induction—by the agency of material and tangible 
symbols. It is not in all ages, perhaps, or indeed in any age, that the 
proverb has in reality held good, which informs us that “ Seeing is be- 
lieving ;” and many centuries, probably, ere the actual delivery of a sod 
first sealed the validity of a contract, the incredulous disciple had entered 
a memorable protest against the doctrine that sight can induce the mind to 
any such approximation to conviction as touch*. “It is a marvellous por- 
tion of the human constitution,” as our historian remarks, “ that our belief 
in objective existence can only be obtained absolutely through the grossest 
and least spiritual of our senses.” 

The once active and energetic Rollo, the substructor® of the Norman 
sovereignty, a man with whose name, in his earlier years, little but cruelty, 
rapine, and faithlessness is associated, makes his scant appearance in the 
present volume, at an age when, with most men, “ the evil days have come 
upon them, and desire fails.” Bowed beneath the weight of fourscore 
years, we find him busy now in the work of atonement for the past, making 
where he had marred, improving the capital of his infant state, draining 
and embanking, surveying the rising walls of castle and of palace, en- 
couraging the building of churches, and employing himself rightly and 
wisely in all the ruder arts of peace. 

The scene, however, soon closes upon him. Broken by age and infirmi- 
ties, his mind gradually fails; obstinately resisting, he is compelled by his 
people to nominate a successor—his son Guillaume: this done, Rollo dis- 
appears from history :— i 

“The exact time of Rollo’s decease is uncertain: probably he survived his resigna: 
tion about five years. When at the point of death, the awful rendering up of life’s 
recollections became manifest in him,—the shadows of terrene existence rising and 
passing by in dim succession, preparatory to the soul’s departure. In his case, the 
reminiscences of the wandering mind were horrible: he beheld a hundred human 
victims slaughtered to appease the anger of Thor and Odin.—But he recovered from 
his waking trance, bestowed additional donations upon Church and poor, and his body 
was deposited in the metropolitan Basilica, Notre Dame of Rouen. Rollo’s grave was 
dug in the sacristy, but when Archbishop Maurilius reconstructed the cathedral, the 
remains were translated to the chapel of Saint Romanus, on the northern or right side 
of the nave as you go down from the choir. The recumbent statue which represents 
the Danish Jarl, clad in ducal robe, may date from the reign of Saint Louis.” 


In the description of Guillaume Longue-Epée, Rollo’s successor, were we 
ever so slightly imbued with the primary dogma of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, we should assuredly recognize none other than Timandra’s gallant 
but wayward lover, once more in the flesh. Alcibiades, however, with all 
his flagrant defects, has the advantage, in our opinion, of his Norman anti- 
type: with less of heartlessness, he was characterized by more of down- 
right honesty, than Guillaume, viewed on the most sunny side even, could 
lay claim to; a man whose political life was a series of defections and 





4 “The eye,” Gibbon says, “is the organ of fancy ;” it is the hand that is the 
organ of reality. 

© We purposely avoid using the word “founder.” Richard Sans Peur, as Sir F. Pal- 
grave shews, was in reality the founder of the duchy of Normandy. 
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tergiversations, and in his estimate of whom the historian has erred con- 
siderably on the side of lenity, we are inclined to think :— 

“ Athletic and graceful, Guillaume possessed extraordinary vigour. His stroke, as 
the minstrel sang, was that of a giant; his features beautiful, his complexion bright as 
a maiden’s. Gracious in manner, spirited and cheerful, having an eye for splendour, 
well-spoken to all, Guillaume could quote a text to the priest, listen respectfully to 
the wise saws of the old, talk merrily with his young companions about chess and 
tables, discuss the flight of the falcon, and the fleetness of the hound. Sober men‘ were 
fain to think that Guillaume was weaning himself from the world’s vanities; and yet 
that same world well knew how fully he enjoyed all the world’s delights and pleasures, 
In short, he was one of those who (when not put out) are sure to have every man’s 
good word—and every woman’s also.” 


Charles-le-Simple entrapped by the wily Herbert of Vermandois, and 
thrown into the dungeons of Peronne, now his gaol, and soon to become 
his grave, the crown is proffered to Hugh-le-Grand, son of the anti-king, 
Robert, who has recently met his death on the battle-field of Soissons, 
With neither “ Cromwell’s faltering say-nay, nor with Cesar’s affected dis- 
dain,” but with firm resolve rather, Hugh repudiates the tempting offer, 
and Raoul of Burgundy becomes the puppet-king. Resolved, however, 
though no king himself, to be “ hailed father to a line of kings,” Hugh be- 
comes suitor for the hand of Eadhilda, sister of Athelstan and of the luck- 
less Ogiva, wife of the captive Charles :— 

“ Hugh was childless when he received the offer of the crown. How far the absence 
of an heir may have dictated his negative, must be left to conjecture; but if so, he soon 
afterwards determined to give himself the chance ofa son. A splendid legation was 
despatched to the court of Athelstan, bearing with them such treasures as England 
never yet had seen :—the precious onyx vase, embossed by Grecian art; brilliant gems, 
amongst which the emerald shone resplendent ; and, rarer than any gem, those ancient 
historic relics, honoured and hallowed by tradition and faith, the sword of Constantine 
the Great, on which you read his name, the hilt containing a nail of the true Cross; 
Charlemagne’s spear, which brandishing, when he assailed the Saracens, he never re- 
turned from battle except as a victor; the banner of St. Maurice, chief of the martyred 
Theban legion; and, highest revered, the particle of the crown of thorns. Long after 
the Conquest, the Malmesbury monks, though they dared not assert, were willing to 
believe, that the relic preserved their abbey from calamities and misfortunes.” 


It is Archbishop Tillotson, we believe, who has rather irreverently re- 
marked, that the fragments of the so-called true Cross, that have been 
preserved in the shape of relics, would, if put together, make a very re- 
spectable ship of war. Without entering upon the question of their 
genuineness, but viewing the subject solely as one of antiquarian curiosity, 
it would really be an interesting enquiry to trace the devolution and present 
resting-places of the more famous relics that have figured in our ecclesias- 
tical history; such, we mean, as have had the good fortune to escape 
the ruthless hands of the abbey-dissolutionists and their not unworthy 
descendants, the Puritan blockheads who smashed stained glass and 
anathematized custard, because, forsooth, the monks, those sons of Belial, 
had expended their savings upon the one, and, with almost equal good 
taste, had manifested a relish for the other 8. 

Sporting prelates, fuddling clergy—men of the Trulliber genus—the 
opprobrium of the preceding century, are now pretty well among the things 
that “ have been ;” one of the most gratifying features, perhaps, of the day. 
Nor is it matter of complaint in these times that our prelates are nominated 


f This is Socrates to a nicety; flattering himself that he might make a philosopher 
of Alcibiades. St. Antony had about as good a chance with the fishes, 
s Under the name of “creme of alemaundys,” (almonds). 
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at too youthful an age; genuine “ boy-bishops,” in fact, like their predecessors 
of the tenth century, and none of your Eton and Winchester make-believes. 
Political motives may not, perhaps, be altogether lost sight of in the higher 
ecclesiastical appointments even at the present day; but there is no denying 
that even in this respect we have made considerable advances since the 
period when, if report spoke true, a buccaneer® was placed by our first: 
Hanoverian sovereign in the episcopal chair; and for no other merit, we 
presume, than his active partizanship and his anti-Jacobite principles. The 
tenth century would appear to have eminently laboured under a plethora of 
all these enormous evils combined; sporting clergy, baby-bishops, and 
dignitaries of the Church whose only qualifications for preferment were 
partizanship to the knife, an unblushing front, a full purse, and a voracious 
appetite for simoniacal bargains. The author’s remarks upon the appoint- 
ment of Hugh the Parvulus, a child five years of age, to the archbishopric 
of Rheims, are to the purpose :— 


“ Occasionally, the prerogative appointees wee men of secular or disreputable lives,— 
bowling bishops, sporting bishops, drunken bishops, campaigning bishops. An ordinary 
man, decorously lukewarm, smatteringly learned, moderately dull, or cleverly worldly, 
might be useful in the see; but to instal a little fellow, bigger than a baby, yet hardly 
grown up into a boy, was an outrageous mockery of the Christian community. The 
ceremony was equally sorrowful and ludicrous; the child, taught to repeat the re- 
sponses, or to spell them if he could not get them by heart, usually behaved pitiably. 
Sometimes the terrified urchin would whimper, not in fear of losing the bishopric,— 
a loss which he would in no wise appreciate,—but lest, as a dunce, he should receive 
the accustomed chastisement for not knowing his lesson. The bystanders laughed,— 
some cried shame.” 


Our canny neighbours across the Border—some of them, at least—are in 
the habit of twitting us, more particularly when a recurrent paroxysm of 
nationality comes on, with having been under the necessity, once upon 
a time, (like the frogs suing Jupiter‘, we suppose,) of resorting to them for 
a king; and hence, according to them, our present governance under the 
auspicious sway of neither more nor less than a Scottish Queen. Barring 
the rather awkward fact of a certain surrender of a sovereign, made on the 
sixteenth day of January, 1647,—a transaction which, morally speaking, 
ought to go a good way towards flawing their title-——we are bound, with 
the best grace we may, to concede their priority in right to a sovereign 
who, so far as these * islands are concerned, is acknowledgedly the repre- 
sentative of the Stuarts—a purely Scottish dynasty. Here, however, we 
have another claimant against us, making profert, too, of a title of more 
ancient date: not a rag of royalty, it seems, is to be left us to call 
our own :— 


“In the Channel Islands the Norman jurisprudence flourishes at the present day. 
Faithfully have the people adhered to England—or, as they are reported to say, 
England appertains to them; it was their Duke who conquered England. They may 
adduce grave authority for the indulgence of their pretensions. My Lord Coke lays 
down as law, that the possession of these islands is good seisin for the rest of the duchy. 
During all vicissitudes, and notwithstanding all mutations of religion and policy, it is 





h Launcelot Blackbourne ; consecrated Bishop of Exeter 1716, and translated to 
aa pe as a reward, it was said, for privately uniting George I. to the Duchess of 

endal. 

' In James—by way of enlarging the simile—there was a good deal of log and stork 
combined ; witness his subserviency to Gondomar and his persecution of Raleigh. 

* We imply here the exception of the Duke of Modena, who is de facto the senior 
a of the Stuarts, through Henrietta Maria, Duchess of Orleans, daughter 
of Charles I, 
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in the right of the Norman coronal, and displaying the leopards of Normandy on her 
ducal seal, that this remnant of Rollo’s dominion is ruled by ‘the sovereign of the 
British Empire.” 


A word now about a wonderful horse; not the white horse of Hanover, 
as, fresh as we are from contending nationalities, might for a moment be 
surmised, but a charger, in his day the equal, perhaps, of Bucephalus in 
fame, and second only to him of Hippocrene, or the flying Indian steed of 
Firouz Shah in the “ Arabian Nights.” Foremost among the princes of 
Aquitanian Gaul who made their submission to Raoul, Hugh-le-Grand’s 
nominee,— 

“ Raymond, Count of Toulouse and Hermengaud of Rhodez, the Counts of Septi- 
mania, who also ruled Albi and Cahors, came forward. With them appeared Lopé 
Aznar, a Gascon duke, accompanied by his famous steed, a hundred years old, as men 
age ma and sound in wind and limb,—the horse as celebrated throughout Gaul as 

iS master. 


Vapouring Gascony was, perhaps, the most appropriate home for such 
a steed as this ;—at the present day he would have dwindled, perhaps, to 
the humble dimensions of a canard, 

Incidentally introduced (p. 132), we have some useful information upon 
the introduction of the practice of distinguishing homonymous sovereigns 
by ordinal numbers in lieu of epithets, ‘ first employed with respect to the 
Roman pontiffs by those who wrote or spoke of them; but never, even at 
the present day, by the popes themselves.” It may not be altogether 
irrelevant to remark, that the earliest instance, so far as our own recollection 
serves us, of this mode of distinguishing the English sovereigns, is that of 
Henry III. ; and, singularly enough, his is perhaps the only case in which 
this obvious practice has been in any way productive of inconvenience. 
On more than one occasion we find this sovereign mentioned in ancient 
charters as Henry IV. (Henricus Quartus); Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
Henry II., who was crowned in his father’s lifetime, but did not survive 
him, being reckoned by some of the old authorities in our line of kings. 

We note the following passage to remark that, although Suetonius 
speaks of Caligula erecting a tower, by way of lighthouse (wt Pharos), at 
some spot on the northern coast of France, there is no positive proof of the 
assertion made by D’Anville and others, that it was identical with the old 
tower still to be seen at Boulogne at the close of the seventeenth century. 
It is quite possible, however, that it may have been the same; for Eginhard 
speaks of Charlemagne repairing the Boulogne tower, which was even then 
an ancient construction :— 

“ Caligula’s imperial tower, the Twrris ardens, the twelve-storied pyramid, rising in 
massy stateliness from the edge of the commanding but treacherous cliff, still cor- 
responded with the Dover Pharos; and the ancient Gessoriacum, not yet supplanted by 
Witsand, continued, as in the Roman age!, to be the accustomed point of transit be- 
tween the Gauls and England.” 


King Raoul dying of a fearful malady, “ his body covered with loathsome 
sores and ulcers, swarming with vermin,” the fugitive youth, Louis d’Ou- 
tremer, thanks to the agency of his uncle, “ glorious Athelstan,” is restored 
(A.v. 936) to the crown of France. The moment, however, that the youth 
manifests symptoms of revolting against the enforced tutelage of Hugh-le- 
Grand,—a guardian who, metaphorically speaking, clutches him as tightly 





1 In the early part of the Roman era, till the end of the reign of Claudius namely, 
Portus Itius, or Witsand, was the usual place of embarkation for the Romans. 
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at the throat as ever the Old Man of the Sea did the Eastern Ulysses,—the 
magnanimous Duke commences plotting against his crown, his liberty, and, 
little matter if, his life. A pretty sketch that (p. 190) of the two, whilom 
rivals at mortal enmity, but now compeers in villany, putting their hoary 
heads together for the destruction of a helpless woman and an orphan boy. 
Louis d’Outremer is in nowise, perhaps, on a par in our sympathy with 
the “chaste Susanna,”’ but Hugh-le-Grand and Count Herbert of Verman- 
dois form no very unfaithful counterpart of the villanous elders. 

It is not every reader of history that is aware that the Magyars, or 

Mogors, the Tartar forefathers of modern Hungary, have been so near our 
own doors, and in such evil guise, too,—the veritable ogres of our nursery 
days,—as, from the following and other passages in the book, would 
appear. In the year 937— 
“the Magyars, having crossed the Rhine at Worms, poured in like a flood, spreading 
themselves all over Belgic Gaul, and all over Celtic Gaul, all down into Aquitaine. 
The country was dreadfully ravaged: the depredations perpetrated by these insatiate 
Tartars were minor evils compared with their cruelties ;—priests stripped stark naked 
and shot at, as marks ;—innumerable captives starved to death. The Magyars, when 
they had done their worst, rushed away through Italy, carrying off multitudes of 
prisoners, who merged in the mixed population of Arpad’s kingdom, where they settled 
peaceably.” 


The identification of the Portus Itius™ of the Romans is a subject of 
interest to the antiquarian :-— 

“An ancient encampment, known in the middle ages as the Castellum Cesaris, 
crowning an adjoining mount, commemorated, nay, now commemorates, the occupation 
of the locality by the Romans. The most critical amongst French topographers identi- 
fies this harbour with the renowned Portus Iccius of the Romans; and, in addition to 
other arguments, appeals to Cesar’s Castle. The name imposed or adopted by the 
conquerors of the Gauls was, however, disused by the inhabitants; and the haven 
acquired, in the vernacular dialect, the very intelligible denomination of Wit-sant, 
suggested by the blanched aspect of the shores. But since the fifteenth century, the 
white sands have choked up the sheltering bay, and rendered its pristine existence 
merely an historical tradition, Czsar’s camp, however, still exists, and the hamlet of 
Wissan, which indicates the position of the obliterated seaport, stands idly inland, at 
the distance of about four miles from the salt water.” 


D’Anville, we are aware, supports the above derivation of Witsant ; but 
to us it appears neither more nor less than a corruption of the Roman name 
Itius, given to the harbour, from Jtiwm, the neighbouring promontory, now 
known as Grisnez. The question has been ably discussed by Mr. Long, in 
Dr. Smith’s “ Dict. Ancient Geog.,”’ (Itius Portus). Froissart speaks of 
Wissant as a large town in 1346. 

Agreeing with the historian in his estimate of the high value of monastic 
institutions in the middle ages, coinciding in opinion with him that it was 
solely by employing the monastery that the steady and permanent dispensa- 
tion of eleemosynary charity could be ensured, and strongly impressed with the 
belief that the fiduciary duties of the English Church were more faithfully 
observed in those days than it has been the fashion to give it credit for, we 
cannot as cordially concur in his indirect censure (p. 263) of the policy of 
the Mortmain Statutes. Corporations—we have Lord Coke’s authority for 
it—are destitute of soul, and too often, we fear, they are apt to dispense 
with conscience as well. As civilization advances, wants and wishes mul- 
tiply, before unknown, and temptations are correspondingly on the increase. 
Individually we pray that we may not be led into temptation, and it is 





™ A preferable reading to Iccius, as given in the text, 
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really deserving our serious consideration whether, by the repeal of these 
statutes, we might not open a flood of evils upon our Church, for which any 
contingent benefits would miserably fail to compensate. 

Should the reader be at a loss for an apt illustration of the medieval 
adage, Aigrotat demon, monachus tune esse volebat, §c., (“ The devil was 
sick,” &c.), he has only to turn to p. 279, with the significant side-note, 
“ Guillaume Longue-Epée fancies he will become a monk,” and descriptive 
of his interview with Abbot Martin, at Jumieges. The abbot, aware of the 
fickleness and insincerity of his mind-sick patient, gives him, at first, a 
respectful but peremptory refusal. A compromise, however, is effected, 
quite unique in its way, and, spite of what our author says about the 
abbot’s “‘ prudent compassion,” not much to the credit of either party, we 
think :— 


“Guillaume, the angry penitent, literally clung to his companion’s skirts, casting 
himself at the abbot’s feet: nor would he let the abbot go until his angry yet pitiable 
importunities had extorted one concession from Martin’s prudent compassion. Just as 
you give a plaything to pacify a pettish child, Abbot Martin presented the Duke with 
the outward garments of the Monk—the gown and the cowl. Having gained these 
toys, the provoked and embittered Guillaume returned to Rouen. Frock and cowl he 
deposited in a precious shrine; the lock was locked by a silver key ; Guillaume ap- 
pended the key to his girdle, which he always wore about his body; never did he part 
with the key,—the key was always ready for use, should occasion arise.” 


‘What use it was ready for we are at a loss to divine. 

So perfect, in recent times, has been the system of centralization adopted 
by successive governments, that the city of Paris—much to the annoyance of 
its provincial neighbours— looks upon itself as no other than the alter ego, 
the life-blood, the ruling spirit, the embodied volition of France. Singular 
the retrospect, to a period when one who bore the title of “ King of France” 
owned not a foot of land within that city’s circuit: the assertion, to most, 
would sound little short of a paradox. To the luckless Louis d’Outremer, 
in the year 943, the sole city of refuge, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, was the rock-crowning fortress of Laon, the Celtic Clach- 
duin :— 


“ According to the current of modern ideas, the King of France and the city ot 
Paris are now naturally suggestive of each other; they were then inevitably repulsive. 
No Carlovingian monarch had ever been seen in Paris since Charles-le-Chauve. Not a 
square toise of land was owned by Louis in the future metropolis. At Paris, Louis had 
neither house nor home, nor right, nor power. He could not have repaired to that 
jealous city otherwise than pursuant to Duke Hugh-le-Grand’s invitation ; nor can it be 
supposed that he lodged elsewhere than in the Duke’s palace, situated, as French anti- 
quarians tell us, near the ancient Moiitier of Saint Barthelemy.” 


Time out of mind, in the simplicity of our heart we had imagined, had 
the now old-fashioned bickering and rivalry existed between ourselves 
and our Gallic neighbours, as to superiority in personal prowess; and little 
were we prepared to find that any definite era could be pointed out to us at 
which this unamicable feeling originated. Our impression, however, if we 
are to credit the historian, is erroneous. An embassy being despatched by 
Edmund, king of England, to Hugh-le-Grand, for the purpose of demand- 
ing, in somewhat arrogant terms, the deliverance of the now captive Louis 
d’Outremer,— 


“ Hugh, on his part, becoming vain and boastful, retorted in the same spirit: he 
cared not for the threats of the Englishmen. If the proud English dared attempt the 
menaced invasion, they might one day have full cause, at home, to repent them of their 
audacity. This isa memorable passage.—The relations between the Anglo-Saxons and 
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the Gauls had hitherto never been otherwise than very amicable, and the first distinct 
expression of rivalry between the nations was thus elicited by the communications ex- 
changed between an English king and the father of the Capetian dynasty. But Ed- 
mund had no leisure to justify his words, for the steel of the malefactor was sharpening 
to shed his blood; and the sovereign who seemed destined to renovate the Anglo-Saxon 
empire, perished in an ignoble scuffle with an outlaw *.” 


His uncle and ally, Edmund the Magnificent, cut off by a violent death ; 
his brother-in-law, Otho of Germany, unable to afford him assistance ; his 
friends and nobles slaughtered; Laon, his last stronghold, lost, and him- 
self a captive in bolts and fetters,—Louis d’Outremer is compelled to yield 
to the demands of his most extortionate of gaolers. It is at this juncture 
(a. D. 945), more particularly, that Hugh-le-Grand stands revealed in the 
plenitude of his ill-gotten power: arbiter of the fate of kings and dynasties, 
this prefiguration of the great king-maker of Yorko-Lancastrian times 
secures, on behalf of Richard Sans Peur, the final independence and sove- 
reignty of the dukedom of Normandy :— 

“Thereupon ensued the definitive and—according to the professed intention of the 
parties—the final settlement of the relations between the sole sovereign of the Norman 
duchy and the French kingdom. ‘The sting of all, or any, of the homages which the 
‘Leader of the Pirates,’ or the ‘Son of the Breton Concubine,’ had performed, was to 
be taken out, and a perfect reciprocity established between France and the Norman 
monarchy. The Normans delighted in decorating themselves with this style and title, 
making the state bear testimony to the unity of the sovereign power.” 


From this moment Normandy is to be reckoned a county or marquisate 
no longer; henceforth it is a duchy, and the “ Captain of the Pirates” 
is transformed into a Ducal Monarch, by solemn compact and oath on 
shrine. 

The warrior whose hand laid the first stone of the walls, or the hero 
whose foot first touched the shore, is not of necessity the founder of the 
state; and though the stem of the Norman dukes may ascend from 
Rollo®, it is Richard Sans Peur whom we must accept as the first organ- 
izer of the Norman duchy; and, through that duchy, as the parent of the 
British Empire. During Richard’s prolonged reign it was, and under his 
auspices, that the Normans became imbued with that singular energy 
which has rendered them a marvel of progress in the history of nations, 
and which never ceased to distinguish them so long as they retained a 
national existence :— 

“ Richard’s people rose with him. It was through the institutions introduced or 
devised by Richard, and which his personal influence vivified, that the rude agglome- 
ration of Danes and of half-Danes, and men of the Romane tongue, acquired their dis- 
tinct and homogeneous national character. Had it not been for Richard Sans Peur, 
never could the son of Tancred de Hauteville have engraved the vaunting epigraph upon 
his sword, ‘ Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer,)—never could William 
the Bastard have won the field of Senlac. It was Richard’s plastic talent which raised 
those Normans, whose vigour, infused into the fainting Anglo-Saxon race, has girdled 
them round the globe.” 


This last position, in preference to the somewhat novel assumption of 
Lappenberg P, that the Anglo-Saxon race has been a loser, on the whole, by 
the infusion of Norman blood, we unhesitatingly accept. 

In discussing the theory of the majority of sovereigns (p. 501), the his- 
torian has remarked that, “ pursuant to parliamentary statutes, a king 





2 Leof; at Pucklechurch, in Gloucestershire. 
° Grandsire of our present sovereign, twenty-nine times removed, 
P See Gent. Maa. for May, 1857, p. 518. 
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remains in a state of pupilage until eighteen; whilst the precocity of the 
female sex is acknowledged by investing the queen with full possession 
two years earlier.’”” This assertion, it appears to us, stands in need of 
qualification ; no such distinction having been made by our statute-law 
during the last three centuries, so far as we can ascertain. By 24 Geo. II. 
c. 24, it was enacted that, in case the crown should descend to any of the 
children of Frederick, late Prince of Wales, under the age of eighteen, the 
princess dowager should be guardian; and by 5 Geo. III. c. 27, it was pro- 
vided to a similar effect, in a case of a like descent to any of the children of 
George III. under eighteen. The same too, we believe, with reference to 
the contingent minority of our present sovereign. The last occasion, it 
would appear, on which this invidious distinction was made, was in the 
case of the contemplated successor of Henry VIII., under 25 Henry VIII. 
c. 12, and 28 Henry VIII.c. 17. Our common law recognizes no minority 
in the sovereign. 

It was with his son, we presume, Gautier, bishop of Paris, and not with 
his father, that Raoul Torta, Richard’s extortionate treasurer, took refuge 
when expelled from Normandy. In p. 509, Raoul is mentioned as placing 
himself under the protection of his father, the bishop. 

In Arnoul of Flanders, the treacherous murderer, jointly with Thibaut-le- 
Tricheur and others, of his brother-in-law, Guillaume Longue-Epée, and 
the implacable enemy of the youthful Richard, we surely have an early 
instance of monomania,—if, indeed, such a thing there is. Allowing even 
his bloodthirsty insanity as some plea in mitigation, we cannot bring our- 
selves to agree that such a man as this “ deserves to be honoured as a 
patriarch amongst all contemporary chiefs, princes. rulers, and kings.” In 
malice, meanness, and deceit, if we are to judge of his character from his 
doings in the present volume, he might successfully vie with most of 
them :— 

“ From his earliest youth had Arnoul been taught that his primary moral duty was 
hatred towards the Danes. In Arnoul’s own estimation, Guil'aume Longue-Epée’s 
slaughter was always a righteous deed. The antipathy he entertained towards Richard, 
amounted, as the Normans said, to absolute devilry. It should seem that senescence 
had somewhat enfeebled Arnoul’s firm mind: he was a brave man, a kind and sagacious 
ruler of his prosperous people, but he was unreasonably, nay, almost insanely, haunted 
by the terrific apprehension of the vengeance he might sustain from Richard. Richard 
would conquer Flanders, hang him, flay him, burn him alive.” 


Few lovers of the fine arts are unacquainted with the Chapeau de Paille 
of the great Flemish master, and its comely occupant. There was not so 
respectable a face, we would venture a wager, beneath one of the thirty 
thousand pilei fenini which, the chronicler informs us, formed the head- 
gear of the thirty-two legions which accompanied Otho of Germany against 
Richard and Hugh-le-Grand; there being, as he adds, with a singularly mi- 
nute preciseness, but four persons in the whole army—Abbot Bovo and his 
three knights—who were not graced with this singular appendage. What- 
ever the controversy among the German antiquarians, we ourselves have 
little doubt that the pileus feninus was a veritable straw-hat, or chapeau 
de paille, and no “ metal helmet, shaped like the conical thatching of a 
barley-mow.” Indeed, the chronicler himself, with a watchful eye upon 
Abbot Bovo, lets us know that he speedily became a convert to the “‘ sum- 
mer hat” (pileus estivalis), as the “ only wear” for the fatigues of a swelter- 
ing march during the dog-days. 

The year 948 is a peculiarly important one for our old, or rather young, 
acquaintance, Hugh the Parvulus, whilom the boy-archbishop of Rheims. 
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His proctor and chaplain, “sly Sigibaldus’—not altogether without his 
master’s cognizance, perhaps,—propounds a forged bull in Hugh’s behalf at 
the Synod of Mouzon. Taking nothing by his motion, he ventures to 
repeat the experiment at the Council of Engleheim, held shortly after. The 
attempted imposition is detected, the unfortunate proctor is placed at the 
bar as a culprit, and sentence of degradation and banishment passed upon 
him; the see being handed over, by universal acclamation, to the Carlovin- 
gian partizan, Artaldus, Hugh’s tenacious and unrelenting opponent. The 
crime of forgery, no doubt, was one of the earliest penalties that man was 
called upon to pay for his advance in the arts of civilization, and few anti- 
quarians of research are unaware that it was extensively, and often success- 
fully, resorted to in the middle ages. In our own pages we have recently 
had occasion to call attention to one memorable instance of forgery of char- 
ters, and it is only in our last number that an esteemed correspondent has 
brought to our notice an evident forgery of papal bulls so late as 1430, for 
the support of certain claims preferred by the University of Cambridge :— 

“ Forgery flourished,” says our author, “during the medieval period. The fabrica- 
tion of papal bulls was an established manufacture. When our venerable Old London 
Bridge was demolished, a pair of forceps, of the same fashion as those which are used 
abroad to plomber your luggage, was found in the bed of the river, being the machine 
by which some ingenious artist, in the old time, had been accustomed to supply dispen- 
sations or pardons. Possibly, some clever apparitor, who may have lodged in one of the 
houses projecting from the bridge, had accidentally dropped the tool out of the window. 
Ancient manuscripts contain rules for detecting the cheat; such as counting the dots 
which compose the borders of the reverse and obverse impressed upon the leaden seal : 


but in most instances, the document is so clumsily penned, that the falsity is self- 
detected.” 


Without impeachment of hypercriticism we note the following passage 
(p. 596) as either redundant or defective; we are at a loss to say which :— 


“Tt was, therefore, through the medium which the organization which Latin Chris- 
tendom afforded, that Louis determined to invoke the sympathy and rouse the con- 
science of his subjects.” 


A fact here in medicine.—-Few, perhaps, are aware that it is to the Ogre 
hordes, the Magyars, on the occasion of their invasion in the years 953-4, 
that Europe is indebted for that hideous scourge of humanity, the small- 
pox. Louis d’Outremer was one of the first who fell a victim to it (a. p. 
954), and after him, Baudouin-le-Jeune of Flanders (960), and Hugh Ca- 
pet, king of France (996) :— 

“The Ogre hordes, led on by their horrid Hetumogors, Botond, and Zultu, and 
Lelu, commenced their invasion by swarming into the northern parts of France, ravag- 
ing the Vermandois, until they reached Burgundy, whence they entered Italy. Wast- 
ing the country which they punished, they themselves wasted away. Many were slain, 
more perished by infectious diseases, which probably had reached them from Asia. 
When they were cleared out of France, the pestilence which they had disseminated 
continued to desolate the country, and became, as is conjectured by nosologists, the 
European source of that dire visitation which, human science, during the youth of the 
generation now verging upon eld, having been permitted to moderate, nay, as we fondly 
fancied, almost eradicate, has been replaced by another sword, delivered by the Supreme 
into the hand of the Destroying Angel for the chastisement of mankind.” 


A word, too, with reference to a matter of taste. By the ancient Ro- 
mans, and, indeed, the people of Gaul and Germany as well, blonde hair, 
in either sex, was highly esteemed, but red hair (rutili capilli) more than 
any; and, as we learn from Cato, Ovid, Martial, Pliny, and other author- 
ities, various kinds of soaps and pomades—spuma caustica, wood-ashes 
soap, and spuma Batava, Batavian soap, for example—were extensively 
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employed by all three nations for converting’ their locks to the much- 
prized tint. In France, however, during the middle ages, as also in Ger- 
many and other parts of Europe, there seems to have been a decided revul- 
sion of taste in this respect, and the once-admired red hair came to be held 
in the greatest abhorrence. It is by no means improbable that the avidity 
and remorselessness with which the Roman conquerors were in the habit of 
despoiling their Gallic and German captives of their locks, for the manu- 
facture of wigs, flaxen or ruddy, may have gone far towards contributing to 
this change in the popular taste. With reference to the medieval period, 
our author remarks that,— 

“ According to physiological fancies prevalent in former times, and by no means obso- 
lete in our own, the colour which we cannot otherwise define than as the culminating 
tint of the ‘ Xanthous’ variety of hair, was viewed, or rather shunned, with the deepest 
and most incurable aversion. In France, the Trouveur spoke the popular opinions by 
which the feature—termed in plain English a ‘ carroty-poll’—was deemed the warning 
symbol of moral depravity :— 


‘ Entre rous poil et felonie 
8’ entreportent grant compaignie.’ 


A curious testimony of this uncharitable prejudice is afforded in medixval art. The 
ancient painters, the Byzantine teachers of Giotto and Cimabue, were guided by the 
technical traditions of hagiology, not by «esthetic precepts. Judas was always pour- 
trayed with this characteristic. No cast of countenance, no sinister expression, would 
have been considered adequate to express his depravity.” 

Too lengthy for transcription, the reader will find (p. 782) some interest- 
ing particulars relative to the Epistole Gerberti, the Gerbertine state 
papers and correspondence. Gerbert of Aurillac, better known in history 
as Pope Sylvester II., was perhaps the most singular character of his age. 
Of few men—Roger Bacon one of the exceptions—has it been the lot, 
owing to their superior acquirements, to gain so unenviable a renown: 
among other marvellous stories of which Gerbert was the subject, he had 
the repute’ of being the most skilful magician of his day, and of being on 
terms of the closest intimacy with the devil. 

But there must be an end of all things, even of gossiping over the pages of 
an instructive and, in some respects, amusing book. With the author’s adieu 
to the faithful chronicler Frodoardus, (p. 779),—which strongly reminds us, 
by the way, of Gibbon’s pathetic farewell to his old acquaintance, Ammianus 
Marcellinus,—we take our leave of the volume. More fortunate than the 
recluse of Lausanne, who had too good reason to regret parting with the 
last of the Latin historians for his guide, Sir F. Palgrave has found the 
loss of the old chronicler satisfactorily compensated by the recently resusci- 
tated work of Richerius,—** by whose aid he completes the melancholy epic 
of the Carlovingian decline and fall.” 

Cordially hoping that the learned historian may be exempted, in his fur- 
ther labours, from those visitations which have proved so serious an impe- 
diment to him in the progress of the present volume—we wish him what- 
ever may be requisite of health, leisure, and longevity for the completion, 
not only of the present work, but of much more besides, by way of welcome 
accession to the pages of our national history. 

4 Martial, Ep., B. xiv. Ep. 26,— 


** Caustica Teutonicos accendit spuma capillos ; 
Captivis poteris cultior esse comis.’’ 


See also Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxviii. 51; and Beckmann, Hist. Inv. “Soap.” 

* First given to him by the heretics, the orthodox Romanists say. According to 
Martinus Polonus, this Gerbert had a pet, in the shape of a dragon, which slew six 
thousand persons per day. Another story was, that his tomb, in the Basilica of the 
Lateran, invariably predicted the death of the reigning pope, by emitting sounds like 
the rattling of dry bones. 

4 
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THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS IN ENGLAND®*. 


Amone aphorisms the truth of which has long been indisputably esta- 
blished, although their authorship may, perhaps, be doubtful, is one which 
demolishes the age of chivalry at a blow, by affirming that ‘‘no man isa 
hero to his valet de chambre.” We are reluctant to allow its force while 
we ponder over the records of the deeds of the Templars and the Hos- 
pitallers, which Matthew Paris and other chroniclers have preserved for us, 
but we fear we must admit it as a literal fact, when we turn per contra to 
the volume now before us. In it the domestic economy of the famous 
order of St. John of Jerusalem is laid bare, in cold official form; and we 
behold the renowned Brethren of the Hospital in a light that they have not 
before been presented in. We see nothing of their stubborn, if not always 
successful, war against Noureddin, and Shawer, and Saladin, and Khalil; we 
see them instead, in England at least, weak and poor, owning heavily en- 
cumbered estates, glad to buy the protection of great men against Welsh 
marauders, and also to conciliate kings, queens, courtiers, and judges, with 
gifts or bribes; eaten up by usurers, harassed by writs of fiert facias, and 
so distressed for money that they cut down their woods, grant all kinds of 
improvident leases, and take in to bed and board anybody and everybody, 
apparently, who could or would accommodate them with a little ready cash. 
With such a record before us, how can we refuse to allow that the age of 
chivalry was past even in the fourteenth century ? 

The work from which this unwelcome conclusion is drawn is the most 
recent, and certainly one of the most valuable, of the publications of the 
Camden Society. The MS. from which it is printed was discovered some 
years ago in the Public Library of Valetta, by the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, 
vicar of Ryarsh, and beside its intrinsic value, the book has a melancholy 
interest, for its lucid Introduction or analysis is the last offering to lite- 
rature of the late Mr. Kemble. It is an “ Extent’ of the possessions of 
the Hospital in England in the year 1338, and it is reasonably conjectured 
that similar documents for both earlier and later years exist in the same 
repogitory. If the former should be forthcoming, we might perhaps trace 
the steps by which the “poor brethren” gradually acquired houses and 
lands, and began to take care of their own individual interest; next see 
them “at ease in their possessions,” and devoting but a small portion of 
their wealth to the service of the Holy Land»; and finally, behold them 
spoiled by good fortune, profligate, and overwhelmed with debt; but, in 
the absence of other documentary evidence, we must take this last fact 
from a paper printed as an appendix by Mr. Larking, though in reality 
introductory, and necessary to the comprehension of the Extent. 

This “ Account of the receipts, payments, and expenses of the Priory of 
England” is, like the Extent, addressed to the Grand Master Elyan de 
Villanova, and bears date from London, July 20, 1328. It states the 
steps which Leonard de Tybertis, Prior of Venice, and a “special agent” 


* “The Knights Hospitallers in England: being the Report of Prior Philip de Thame 
to the Grand Master Elyan de Villanova for a.D. 1338. Edited by the Rev. Lambert 
B. Larking, M.A.; with an Historical Introduction by John Mitchell Kemble, M.A. 
Printed for the Camden Society.” 

> They were bound “ per laudabiles consuetudines Sancte Domus Hospitalis,” to de- 
vote one-third of their gross income to this purpose, but whether they always did so 
seems very questionable. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCI. 4B 
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from the Grand Master, had taken to rescue the English priory from the 
ruin threatened by the unskilful, if not dishonest, management, of Thomas 
l’Archer, the prior *, who was soon either persuaded or compelled (** being 
old and weak, and insufficient,”) to make room for his active assistant. 
Leonard cut down the woods, and thus raised £1000, (equal to £20,000 
now, wheat then averaging but 2s. 103d. per quarter); he gathered in five 
times as much more from tenants in arrear, and granted leases, corrodaries, 
and pensions, on any terms for ready money. He secured the favour of 
the king, the queen, proceres and magnates, by judicious presents of some 
of the valuable jewels which he had brought from Italy, and pawned 
others, which gave him cash in hand. He then paid off the “ men in pos- 
session,” and the most greedy Lombard and Perugian usurers, quieted 
others with advantageous bargains, and bribed the judges for their good 
offices in procuring for his order the forfeited lands of the Templars, al- 
though the sages of the law had a few years before solemnly affirmed that 
“the king and lords might well and lawfully, by the laws of the realm, 
retain the foresaid lands as their escheats‘.’’ Having accomplished this 
last feat, which apparently saved the Order, he resigned his post about 
the year 1337, and was succeeded by Philip de Thame, under whose rule 
the Extent was compiled. 

We see from the Extent that the Order was at that time in possession of 
thirty-five preceptories, or bajulia, as it terms them; of twenty-six com- 
manderies acquired from the Templars; and of nine camere, which appear 
to have been demesne lands, where no expensive establishment was kept 
up: to each class some subordinate members, or “ limbs,” are attached, 
bringing the whole number up to about 140, concerning every one of which 
we have a fund of information not elsewhere attainable, and much of which 
is reasonably supposed to apply to the whole country, as well as to the 
Hospital lands. The camere seem to have been managed by a mere 
farm-bailiff, or sometimes let to tenants; the same may be said of most of 
the commanderies ; though some, for special reasons, appear to have had a 
preceptor and his confrater, and corrodaries or pensioners, and to have main- 
tained hospitality®. But the pomp and real power of the Order is seen in 
its preceptories. In each, a great officer, the Preceptor, appears, who is 
evidently a rival to the neighbouring baron; he is lord of the manor, holds 
his courts, and receives suit and service from tenants; has his mills, his 
weirs, his fisheries, his woods, his advowsons; has his confraters, his chap- 
lains, his bailiffs, his seneschal, his servants of every grade. He keeps 
a high table for himself and his great guests, and two lower tables for 
other classes of visitors, being bound by rule to entertain all comers, and 
seeming to do so, judging from the heavy sums charged “in expensis 
domus.”” Most of the land was leased out, though some was kept in hand, 
on which a fair quantity of stock was raised; a garden and a dovecote were 
appended to each preceptory, and no doubt the produce of all was freely 





© The Order fell into confusion soon after its expulsion from Palestine. A schism 
occurred on the choice of a grand master, and during its continuance the prior in each 
country dealt as he pleased with its finances. Elyan de Villanova was at last appointed 
by the pope, and one of his earliest steps to place matters on a better footing was to 
despatch Leonard to England. 

4 So says the statute (17 Edward II. st. 2) which in 1324 adjudged the Temple lands 
to the Hospitallers. 

* There are several most interesting entries regarding the Templars and their lands, 
which we purpose noticing at a future day. 
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set before their guests, but it often proved insufficient, and we see in many 
cases that it was necessary to purchase more flesh and fish, and particularly 
corn and other grain, to afford the necessary “entertainment for man and 
beast.” To this apparently unlimited hospitality must be added the cost 
of maintenance of eighty corrodaries, or persons who for a “ consideration” 
long before gone and spent, received board, lodging, and often money into 
the bargain; apparel for the 119 brethren of the English: priory, with at 
least ten times as many servants of various kinds; pensions for services 
rendered or expected ; law charges, and openly avowed bribes, particularly 
to the judges and officers of the crown’. Each house, however, more than 
paid its expenses, except the great preceptory of Clerkenwell, which had 
sO many corrodaries, and so many dignified guests to conciliate with good 
dinners, that it spent more than its whole revenue, and became a burden 
on the general funds to the amount of £21 11s. 4d., or something like 
£500 a-year, though its income was at least £8,000. But then its Great 
Prior, who took precedence of all the barons of England, kept a state 
which no doubt eclipsed them all. His allowance was twenty shillings 
a-day (more than as many pounds now), charged when he was at home on 
Clerkenwell, but when on visitation to the places visited; and 140 marks 
a-year are set down for robes for his train, though the highest amount in 
other preceptories is hardly as many shillings. 

To meet all these expenses, we have duly set out a great variety of 
sources of income. The most important is, of course, the rent of their broad 
acres, whether arable or pasture; but minor matters were closely looked 
after. The surplus stock was sold, whether of cattle, or pigeons, or vege- 
tables; rents were received for houses and lands in towns; profit was made 





f Upon this point Mr. Kemble remarks (Introd., pp. xlvi., xlvii.),—“It is clear 
enough that the Hospitallers and their guests must have acted reciprocally upon an 
understanding that there was a limit, somewhere or other, to what the house had to 
supply, and the guest had a right to receive. There must have been a distinction be- 
tween guest and guest; and, above all, there must have been a settled rule as to the 
time during which a stranger could claim~a share in the abundance of the house.” 
Judging from the rule in monasteries, “‘ it is to be imagined that a single person might 
in strict law claim food and lodging for three days in a preeeptory, which would be sup- 
plied as befitted his condition; but that strict law was not likely to be very closely 
followed. It is more likely that the ‘family’ would do pretty much as they liked about 
guests of a certain sort ; not perhaps refusing relief, but taking care that it should not 
be so given as to render a second application very probable. They may possibly have 
had their equivalents for the crank and the stone-heap. At the open table of the 
liberi servientes, or garciones, a good fellow might, and perhaps often did, make himself 
welcome, and no one would ask him how long he had stayed, or meant to stay. On the 
other hand, the knight or esquire, who had something to tell or something to give, 
might extend his visit to the great satisfaction of the preceptor or confrater. Who 
should count the hours of his sojourn? is a guest not worth his salt ? .. . After all, the 
extra charge was borne upon the debtor and creditor account as legal hospitality to a 
superveniens, and if it was too costly, why there was always some poor devil or other 
who might be kicked out without ceremony in order to redress the balance. But I doubt 
whether it ever came so far as that... . Was not hospitality—regulated if one found it 
troublesome, unlimited if one liked it—a noble, charitable, Christian, and—profitable 
virtue ?” 

& The discreditable list extends over several pages (pp. 203—209). 

h Clerkenwell kept up a glorious hospitality. Beside fish, flesh, and fowl from its 
demesnes, it expended 430 qrs. wheat, 413 qrs. barley, mixed corn (draget) 60 qrs., 
oats for brewing 225 qrs., oats for horse-feed 300 qrs.; used 8 qrs. of oats and 4 qrs. 
peas for pottage, and laid out “in expensis coquine” £121 6s. 8d. per annum. One 
curious item is,—“ Et de fabis ad distribuendum pauperibus die Sancte Johannis Bap- 
tiste, de consuetudine, 20 quarteria, pretium quarterii 3s., summa 60s.” 
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from impropriate churches and chapels’, as well as from woods, mills, fisheries, 
and markets; the services owing from the villeins or copyholders were 
compounded for with money; variable sums came in from the fees of the 
manor courts, and lastly, from the confraria, a voluntary subscription by 
the free men of each preceptory, the large amount of which (near £20,000 
of our money,) unmistakeably testifies to the popularity of the Order; it is 
remarkable, however, that this item does not occur in the accounts of the 
commanderies, and its absence seems to prove that the brethren had not as 
yet succeeded in conciliating the regard of their new acquaintances. 

“Summa Summarum,” which closes the account, shews the finances of 
the Order after nine years’ rule of Leonard de Tybertis, in a very satis- 
factory state. Under Thomas |’ Archer the balance had been very much the 
other way. Yet Leonard, like his predecessor, had, to raise ready money, 
granted pensions at a rate that would ruin a modern insurance office, had 
let lands to farm, some at low rents paid in advance, and others (to bishops 
and judges) for no rent at all; had greatly increased the number of corro- 
daries, none of them, it is likely, having anything but a good bargain in 
meat, drink, and money to spend for their useful coin, and had had others 
forced on him by the king. He, however, obtained a good portion of the 
Templars’ lands, and thus, in spite of so many unfavourable circumstances, 
Philip de Thame shews “the reverend Lord Brother Elyan de Villanova, 
the Master,” a balance of 3,455 marks available as Responsions, i.e. for the 
general purposes of the Order, or, in more official phrase, “‘ad utilitatem 
‘Terre Sancte.” 

It has been mentioned that the preceptory of Clerkenwell had a larger 
number of corrodaries than any of the other houses, and the entries 
relating to them are full of interest. We have William de Langford, a 
very great man, with his chaplain, his chamberlain, his page, and his two 
serving men, his horses, his coal and candle, his manors, his profitable 
leases, and his pension of 50 marks per annum. We have William of 
Whitby, the procurator-general of the Order, who, though not styled a 
corrodary, lives, like them, in good style, with his clerk, and his two servants, 
and his two horses, at the expense of the house, has a robe and two pen- 
sions, and a lease of 200 acres in Leicestershire for 10 marks a-year. We 
have Thomas Isaac, who has a pension and a robe, and who, if sick, is to 
have a liberal allowance in his chamber; a stipulation made by several 
others, whence we may perhaps infer that they were creditors of the 
Order, whose company was not desired at the board*. We have also 
several married couples, a widow, and two spinsters, who have two white 
loaves and two gallons of good ale each. One fortunate lady has her 
handsome annuity of 52s. beside, and a man and his wife have one of 30 
marks, 

As a specimen of the variety of interesting matter to be found in this 
Extent, we will quote the account for the preceptory of Melchbourn, in 
Bedfordshire, where a chapter of the Order was held, which elected 
Leonard de Tybertis prior, and where the Hospitallers were reinstated for 
a brief period by Queen Mary :— 





i Their receipts from sixteen of these amount to £241 6s. 8d., their payment to 
chaplains only to £34 10; say at least £4,000 a-year profit. 

k They were probably friendly Israelites, who, to spite the Lombard usurers, had 
underbid them. We find one Simon Symeon a pensioner for 40s. per annum, who per- 
haps had been bought out of the house. 
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“ BAJULIA DE MELCHEBURN. In Comitatu Bedeford. 


Et ibidem unum [manerium?] cum gardino, quod valet per annum, 13s. 4d. 

Et ibidem usum columbarium quod valet per annum, 10s. 

Item duo molendina ventritica que valent per annum, 40s. 

Et ibidem 633 acre terre, pretium acre 8d. Summa, £21 2s. 

Et ibidem 30 acre prati, pretium acre 2d. Summa, 60s. 

Item ibidem 30 acre dimidia prati, pretium acre 1s. 8d. Summa, 50s. 10d. 

Item ibidem pastura separalis, que valet per annum, 40s. 

Et ibidem pastura in communi, que valet per annum, 20s. 

Item ibidem 200 acre bosci, cujus herbagium valet per annum, £4. 

Et ibidem de libero redditu per annum, £16 12s. 103d. 

Item 26 custumarii qui reddunt tam in redditibus quam in consuetudinibus, 110s. 

Item de redditu coterellorum per annum, 40s. 

Item de liberis tenentibus pro arrura, 10s. 

Item placita perquisita curiarum, valent per annum cum denario decimo, 100s. 

Et unum mercatum, quod valet per annum, 20s. 

Item ibidem de ffraeria ad voluntatem contribuentium, £12. 

ltem ibidem in proprios usus ecclesia de Ryslee, et valet £26 13s. 4d. 

§ Summa totalis recepti et proficui dicte bajulie, £106 2s. 41d. 
Reprise. 

Inde in expensis domus, videlicet,’ pro preceptore, fratrum servientium, et aliorum 
supervenientium, causa hospitalitas,—In pane furnito per annuum 70 quarteria fru- 
menti pretium quarterii, 3s. Summa £10 10s. 

Et in cerevisia bracianda per annum 100 quarteria brasei ordei, pretium quarterii 2s. 
Summa £10. 

Et in coquina, ut in carne, pisce, et aliis necessariis, per septimanam 3s. preter 
staurum, £7 16s. 

Et in prebenda equorum preceptoris et supervenientium, 100 quarteria avenarum, 
pretium quarterii 12d., 100s 

Et in expensis Prioris, in visitatione sua, per 2 dies, 40s. 

Item in robis preceptoris, et 2 fratrum, et mantellis, et aliis necessariis suis, 104s. 

Et in st'pendio unius capellani deservientis capellam, per cartam, 20s. 

Item in vino, cera, oleo, et aliis necessariis capelle, 5s. 

Et in stipendiis Rogeri atte Lee, Walteri Parcarii, et Thome le Hunte, cuilibet eorum 
10s., et mensa liberorum servientium, per cartam, 30s. 

Et in procuracione Archidiaconi Bedeford pro ecclesia de Rislee, 7s. 6d. 

Item senescillo, pro roba et feodo suo, ad prosequenda negotia domus et pro curiis 
tenendis, 33s. 4d. 

Item in stipendiis 1 clavigeri, camerarii, coci, et pistoris, cuilibet dimidia marca, 26s, 8d. 

Et in stipendiis 2 garcionum pro stabulo preceptoris, et pro robis, cuilibet dimidia 
marca, 13s. 4d. 

Item in stipendio 1 lotricis, 2s. 

Et in reparatione domorum et murorum per annum, 40s. 

Et in stipendio 1 porcarii, pro robis et aliis necessariis, 10s. 

§ Summa omnium expensarum et solutionum, £49 17s. 10d. 

Summa Valoris.—Et sic remanent ad solvendum ad Thesaurariam, pro oneribus sup- 
portandis, 84 marce 4s. 64d. 

Nomina Fratrum.—Frater Johannes de Caunuil, preceptor, s.; Frater Willelmus de 
Belue, miles ; Frater Martinus de Bolton, s. 

Corrodarii.—Rogerus atte Lee, Walterus le Parker, Thomas le Hunte!.”— (pp. 70—72.) 


Tt would be superfluous to recommend a volume which contains nearly 
140 of such schedules to the notice of the philosophic investigator of the 
condition of the people in the middle ages. The lists of pensioners, of 
brethren, and of corrodaries, open a wide field for the researches of the 
historian and the genealogist ; and the topographer will be at least equally 
gratified. The estates here scheduled are scattered over the counties of 





! The original is a mass of contractions, which Mr. Larking has printed in extenso, 
though not without some doubts as to a few words. He has done this for the ease of 
the reader; and for the same reason we have substituted Arabic for Roman numerals in 
our extract. 
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Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Cornwall, Derby, Dorset, Essex, Glamorgan, 
Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, Herts, Huntingdon, Kent, Lancaster, Lei- 
cester, Lincoln, Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northum- 
berland, Nottingham, Oxford, Pembroke, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Suf- 
folk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Worcester, and York, and as almost all 
the places named are satisfactorily identified, the means are furnished of 
important corrections for our existing County Histories, as well as for a 
new edition of the Monasticon, should that laborious work be ever again 
undertaken. All classes of readers may be reasonably expected to sub- 
scribe to Mr. Kemble’s estimate of the value of this Extent, and in common 
justice they should not be slow to recognise their obligations to its learned 
and patient decipherer :— 


“The world has outgrown the necessity of having such institutions as the Temple 
and the Hospital; but there was a time when it could not have done very well without 
them, and it therefore hud them till the work they had to do was done. It is because 
this work was an important one, and that the influence of these great bodies was felt 
for centuries in every part of the world, that it behoves the student of history to keep 
his eyes steadily fixed upon their fortunes. The book now placed in his hands enables 
him to form a very clear picture of what such an Order was in its internal economy, 
and witbout this it may be safely said that any conclusions we might draw respecting 
it would he extremely imperfect and fallacious. In every sense this balance-sheet of 
the Manors of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem is one of the most important 
contributions which have yet been made to the history of the fourteenth century.”— 
(pp. lxviii., lxix.) 


In this we most heartily agree, and therefore we should be gratified to 
see Mr. Larking’s service to literature more duly estimated than has been 
done by some of our contemporaries. They have lavished their praises on 
Mr. Kemble’s able Introduction, but have hardly noticed the fact that Mr. 
Larking undertook and carried on the heavy task of first transcribing and 
then illustrating this most valuable record, while bowed down by sickness, 
and that it was by a self-sacrifice which is worthy of all commendation that 
he placed it in the hands to which is rather ungenerously assigned the chief 
credit of the work. We are far from wishing to depreciate Mr. Kemble’s 
contribution, but those who read Mr. Larking’s modest and candid Preface 
will probably be of opinion, that had health been granted him he would 
have finished his task satisfactorily without assistance. 





THE “POST ANGEL” OF JOHN DUNTON. 


Tue career of John Dunton forms one of the strangest episodes in the lite- 
rary history of the eighteenth century. Combining the somewhat anomalous 
avocations of bookseller and author, he published upwards of six hundred 
works, nearly one hundred of which he wrote himself. His mind was not 
inaptly likened to “a table where the victuals were of bad quality, ill- 
assorted and worse dressed.” As Heywood has been termed a prose 
Shakespeare, so Dunton may be called a Birmingham Defoe. With a dash 
of that eccentric versatility which painted in glowing colours the volup- 
tuous iniquities of Moll Flanders, and afterwards unctuously improved the 
spiritual experiences of Robinson Crusoe, of York, mariner ; his works are 
of the most heterogeneous and opposite character. Devotional exercises, 
libertine love-stories, philosophical poems, blasphemous parodies, religious 
reflections, political squibs, and personal libels were among the minor in- 
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consistencies of this erratic genius. Copies of his pieces are now becoming 
scarce and valuable, the majority having long since gone the way of all 
ephemeral literature. The least known, and probably the most curious and 
characteristic, is the Magazine entitled the “* Post Angel,” of which he was 
the proprietor, editor, and chief contributor. It was, without doubt, the 
best and most original of the monthly journals which preceded the advent 
of Sytvanus Ursan, and possesses many features of interest for those who 
are fond of pictures of old times, and illustrations of old ways of thought. 
A journal which eschewed the hot politics of those baby days of the fourth 
estate, and rested its claims to popularity almost entirely upon its news 
from dream-land, chronicling the doings of ghosts and devils, and giving 
the latest reports of remarkable providences and miraculous judgments, is 
an eccentricity which stands alone in literature, and well worthy of the 
brain which conceived the “‘ Dublin Scuffle.” As it is now of excessive 
rarity, a short account of it will be acceptable to those who take an interest 
in our early periodical literature. 

The “ Post Angel, or Universal Entertainment,” commenced with the 
new century, January, 1701. It is of the usual small 4to. size, and bears 
upon the cover the following motto from Cowley :— 

“Only that Angel was straight gone; even so 
(But not so swift) the morning glories flow, 
(Quick Post) that with a speedy expedition 
Flies to accomplish his divine commission, 
God’s wingéd herald, Heaven’s swift messenger, 
*Twixt Heaven and Earth the true interpreter.” 


Besides the principal division devoted to the matters described above, 
there were four others, containing respectively an obituary of persons recently 
deceased, queries “* proposed by the ingenious of either sex,” with replies, 
items of home and foreign news, and criticisms on new books. The origin 
of the undertaking was in strict keeping with its character. “I don’t 
know,” says the author, with charming naiveté, “ what welcome this ‘Angel’ 
will have, or how I came to write upon the subject, for I knew nothing of 
it till I dreamt of it, and I fell to write it as soon as I wak’t.” The ques- 
tion of the Spanish succession was then the ruling topic in England. Dun- 
ton tells us that people spent whole days in reading his rivals, the “ Flying 
Post,” the “ Postman,” and the “ Postboy.”” Everybody was asking, “ What 
news from Spain?” but few asked, “ What news from heaven?” To re- 
medy this state of things, and to create a demand for a different kind of 
intelligence, the vision of the “‘ Post Angel” occurred to the sleeping book- 
seller. His plan seems to have been the institution of a medium for the 
preservation of all the curious and odd stories which the ignorance of those 
times attributed to supernatural influences, and thus to bring home a spiri- 
tual monitor to every man. For the friend and protegé of so many eminent 
Churchmen, Dunton seems to have been strangely imbued with Rosicrucian 
and other mystical fancies. ‘ Post Angels” he defines to be the invisible 
inhabitants of the middle regions, who are continually empléyed about us 
either as friends or enemies; and his introductory preface contains a mul- 
titude of curious narratives illustrative of the position. Of the various de- 
scriptions and denominations of devils he discourses like a Talmudist, dis- 
playing an intimate and personal acquaintance with their characteristics, 
occupations, and private habits, which is truly surprising, and far from en-. 
viable. He has much also to tell us about the good familiars, such as the 
demon of Socrates, and the evocatores animarum of Tertullian, instancing 
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the case of Bodin, who had a critical spirit, as good as an Index Ex- 
purgatorius, always rapping him over the knuckles when he was reading 
an improper book; and of Dr. N apier, whose good angel was of a medical 
turn, and used to prescribe for his patients,—in proof whereof Mr. Elias Ash- 
mole used to produce the original recipes, commencing R. Ris., Respon- 
sum Raphelis. And then, after much more to the same purpose, he mo- 
destly offers the advantages of this kind of intercourse to every one who 
will subscribe his shilling per month for the “ Post Angel.” He tells the 
public that “ ’Tis a charity to lend a crutch to a lame conceit,’”’ and begs 
for contributions, which, however, must be duly authenticated ; for, as he 
remarks in the undignified colloquial style which seems to have been so 
much admired by the men of the Revolution, “it is the part of the devil 
himself to publish what he can’t prove, or h’ant no authority for.” Letters 
were directed to be sent to Smith’s Coffee-house, in Stock’s Market, “ for 
good omen’s sake, that being the famed receiving-house for the old Athe- 
nian Society ; and to prevent the author’s being imposed on, pay the postage 
of what you send.” 

Dunton’s appeal to the popular taste for the marvellous seems to have 
taken amazingly at the onset. Contributions flowed in from all quarters, 
and it may be safely averred that no postman ever had through his hands 
such a mass of diablerie and ghost-lore—and, we blush to add it, of abo- 
minable lies,—as the booted, wigged, and sworded old functionary who 
roused the lieges of Stock’s Market during the last two years of King 
William. 

The portion devoted to queries and replies is one of the most amusing 
divisions, To judge from the numerous enquiries upon natural phenomena, 
there seems to have been in Dunton’s time a great thirst for information on 
““common things.” We are reminded in almost every page that science 
had hardly yet emerged from the darkness of the middle ages. The old 
Ptolemaic system was still unburied, and geology hardly thought of. Hence 
we meet with painfully laboured essays to prove that the earth moves round 
the sun, and not vice versa, as some of his correspondents insist, and there 
are many imposing arrays of arguments drawn from every available source, 
human and divine, to demonstrate that stones cannot breed. Taken upon 
the whole, the science of 1701 was very low; and as a rule, when Dunton 
set about correcting one error, he made three more during the process. 
Thunder, or “ tonitruant noise,” is caused by the wind coming into contact 
with the “ nitrous and elastic exalations”’ of the earth, Eels are produced 
by the action of the sun, as any inquisitive vertuoso ‘ may convince himself 
by keeping a spoonful of rain-water in the sun for three days, when he will 
find thousands of small eels.” Elephants still, as in the days of Sir John 
Mandeville, are the best friends of the traveller in the African deserts, and 
bravely defend him from the dragons who are continually prowling about 
there. In medicine, the old doctrine of signatures was still prevalent. Squill 
and poppy resemble the human head in shape, and are therefore the best re- 
medies for all pains in it. Tansy and the herb eyebright resemble the eye, 
and hence hold mystic sympathy with the sight. Bloodstone, from a like 
cause, cures every affection of the blood, and male peony of the brain. An 
ophite stone is an admirable antidote against poisons, because it is like the 
serpent. Dunton had an immense fondness for paradoxes. Like the pro- 
fessors in the old Italian universities, he offered battle to every comer. 
We have debates upon all imaginable subjects, from mild discussions as to 
“whether fleas have stings,” or “‘ where extinguish’t fire goes,” to the most 
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refined and subtle hair-splitting about the most abstruse matters, such as, 
“Where was the soul of Lazarus while he lay in the grave ?”’ “ Who Gog 
and Magog were?’ “ How beasts got into islands?’ “ Was Solomon 
saved ?”’ and “ Whither went the ten tribes?” It is not improbable that 
Swift occasionally made himself sport at the expense of the editor. He 
was well-known to Dunton, and had fleshed his maiden sword in the 
“ Athenian Mercury,” a former project of Dunton’s. Turner, Rector of 
Warbleton, and author of the “ History of Remarkable Providences,” Samuel 
Wesley, the father of the founder of Methodism, and Dr. Nendick, of pill 
notoriety, seem to have been among the leading contributors, 

Many of the stories relating to the “ night side of nature” are very inter- 
esting, but are mostly too long for our columns. Here is a bit of old Lon- 
don gossip about lucky and unlucky houses :— 

“The Fleece Tavern, in Covent Garden, in York-street, was very unfortunate for 
homicides; there have been several killed there,—three in my time. A handsome brick 
house on the south side of Clerkenwell Green hath been so unlucky for at least forty 
years, that it was seldom tenanted, and at last nobody would venture to take it. Also 
a handsome house in Holborn, that look’d towards the fields; the tennants that liv’d 
in it never prosper’d. And as private families so many places have been very unfortu- 
nate. It is observed at Taunton in Somersetshire, and at Sherborn in Dorsetshire, 
that at one of them every seventh, and at the other at every ninth year, comes a small- 
pox which the physicians cannot master.” 


Edifying little paragraphs, like the next, are of very common oc- 
currence :— 

“A person in Red Lyon-street was asked by another whither he was going. He 
answered, ‘To the devil;’ upon which he immediately drop’d down dead.” 


Superstition is still disgracefully prevalent in our rural districts, but the 
old Saxon paganism itself seems to have hardly become extinct in Dunton’s 
time. A correspondent sends the death-bed confession of an old ploughman 
in a country village :— 

“ Who being demanded what he thought of God, he answered,.‘ That he was a good 
old Man ;’ and of his soul, ‘That it was a great bone in his body.’ And what should 
become of his soul after he was dead: ‘ That if he had done well he should be put into 
a pleasant green meadow.’ ” 


This is very much the notion of Thor and his Elysium which we might 
expect to find in a follower of Hengist. 


. 


> Tales of the Faust-cycle seem to have been great favourites both with 
editor and readers. Here is a specimen from Coventry :— 


“Not many years since, one Thomas Holt, of Coventry, a musician, having nineteen 
children, and a good estate, but a discontented mind, and fearing poverty, made a con- 
tract with the devil; and after a very tempestuous day, and mighty wind, was himself, 
by one in human shape (after he had called for paper, ink, and pen, to make his will,) 
killed in his bed. After his death they opened a chest which he would never suffer 
his wife or any child to look in whilst living, wherein they found gold up to the top, as 
they thought, but upon touching of it it fell to dust.” 


Of presaging springs there are several examples. A Welsh reader sends 
an account of Marvellous Pool, near Tockleton :— 


“Tis a low part of two fields, of a very just temperament all the year round; the 
seasonable and moderate showers of spring, nor the more rude excesses of the most 
rugged winter, are not sufficient to deluge this sacred piece of land, till Providence 
commands it to weep largely for some lasting and public judgment, or other surprising 
change in our government. There are several in this country who have remember’d it 
to have flow’d at the death of Charles II., the disturbance in the West by Monmouth, 
the Revolution, the death of Queen Mary, and now (which I am an eye-witness of), the 
death of King William, and never else.” 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCII. 48 
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In his observations upon this, Dunton alludes to the Leamington Spa, 
since so famous :— 

“ At Lemington, in Warwickshire, a spring of salt water boileth up when any die 
in the town. And out of the rock at Buxton, in Derbyshire, within the compass of 
eight yards, before the death of Charles II., nine springs rose, eight of them warm, and 
the ninth very cold. These are riddles in nature that I can’t unfold, any more than I 
can the overflowings of Marv’lous Pool before the death of his late Majesty.’ 


In May, 1702, a correspondent writes :— 

“ Not long since I saw a woman, perfect in all her senses (excepting hearing), who said 
she had been under-laundress to Queen Elizabeth’s chief laundress, and she told me she 
was about one hundred and thirty years old.” 


Instances of longevity and remarkable fertility were always welcome. 
There is a curious account of one Thomas Greenbel, “ now living in Lon- 
don, the youngest of thirty-nine children, by one father and mother ;” and 
of Nicholas Hooks, of* Conway, the one-and-fortieth child of his father by 
one wile, and himself sire of a small brood of twenty-seven. But among 
these curiosities of social statistics, nothing beats the contribution of a 
Kentish man, dated Sept. 1701 :— 

«1 find many remarkable occurrences in your ‘ Post Angel,’ but what I’m going to 
relate exceeds all I’ve yet met with. ’Tis this. In Maidstone, in Kent, there is now 
living a woman that has bury’d nine husbands, and has lately married a tenth. She’s 
a brisk, jolly woman, and considering her luck in burying of husbands, may (probably) 
live to double the number.” 

Dunton matches this story with St. Jerome’s account of the woman who 
buried twenty-two husbands, and married a twenty-third, to whom, upon 
her death, the Romans decreed a victor’s crown. 

There seems to be considerable doubt among physiologists whether it is 
possible for any one to recover after the operation of hanging. Dunton 
records several cases. The following, in the number for Sept. 1701, seems 
to be well authenticated :— 

“They write from Denbigh, in Wales, that a young woman lately condemned for 
murthering her bastard child, was hang’d accordingly. But as they were carrying her 
away to be buried she put her head out of the coffin, upon which the hangman, carry- 
ing her back to the place of execution to hang her again, the mob fell upon him, knock’d 
out his brains, and rescu’d the woman.” 


The following, as the newspapers say when they are about to tax our 
credulity, “ is curious, if true :”— 

“ Being at a place near Euston Hall, where the people had removed a stack of wood, 
I observed a very hot engagement between a toad and a spider; both of ’em were 
unusually big and brawny,—all the instrument of death they used was a sort of liquid 
substance, which they vomited.on each other. The toad sickened upon every potion 
which the spider discharged on him, and retired to a plantain for refreshment, and im- 
mediately rallied again ; but so soon as they joined in the rencounter, the toad was satis- 
fied, and went his usual errand to the plant:in, and was there recruited; whereupon I 
cut up the plantain, which the toad missing upon his return, presently burst in 
pieces.” 

Many of the articles mark in a striking manner the difference between 
the times of King William and Queen Victoria. In a. p. 1701, the fact of 
there being no one to be executed at the Old Bailey was thought worth a 
special notice :— 

“July 17,1701. Being Thursday at night, the sess‘ons ended in the Old Bailey, 
where it was very remarkable that not one person received sentence of death, but ten 
women were burnt in the cheek, and six ordered to be whipt. And ’tis worth observ- 
ing, that the sessions before a person was condemned for having three wives ; but being 
allow’d the benefit of his clergy, he could not read.” 
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About the same time all London was rushing down to Deptford to see 
the “ Royal Sovereign,”’ which was by far the greatest prodigy our ancestors 
had ever seen in the way of ship-building. Compare it with Mr. Russell’s 

FY “ ” + i ! 
giant steamer, the “ Great Eastern,” now lying off Millwall !— 

“The Royal Sovereign is such a nonsuch that there never was the like built in Eng- 
land, and, reader, I believe you'll think so too, when I tell you I went on purpose to 
see it (for the fame of the ship is so great that scarce a person in London but has been 
to see it), and I find it to be in length about 212 feet, in breadth, within the planks, 
about 46 feet. Her burden is about 2,000 tons. She carrieth 110 brass guns, and is 
manned with 1,500 men. Her very cable-rope is 22 inches round, and, with the anchors 
belonging to her, will cost about £2,000. She has been three years rebuilding, and ’tis 
thought that her mainmast is six yards in compass, so that ’tis no wonder that she should 
cost an hundred thousand pound, and that all the city should flock to see her.” 


The criticism on new books is often amusing, and appears to be tolerably 
honest. ‘“ My circumstances,” he says, “‘ set me above writing for bread, 
or growing rich by the booksellers’ venture, and for that reason I commend 
no book but what I find deserve it.” It is rather mortifying to literary 
vanity to see what a very small proportion of the books here noticed, and 
extravagantly praised, are now known beyond the dusty shelves of the 
book-worm. Fancy the following upon a broadside poem of Tate, the 
New Version man !— 

“This poem is but one sheet of paper, but the least filing of gold is precious, and I 
find something so charming in everything Mr. Tate writes, that it cannot miss a cha- 
racter in the P. A. I shall only add, Mr. Tate’s poems exceed all others I meet with, 
and this on the Kentish Gentlemen exceeds the best of his other performances; the 
very muses admire it. 


Whilst laurel sprigs another’s head shall crown, 
~Tate the whole grove may challenge as his own.” 


Or this, upon the fourth part of Rushworth—‘ dusty old Rushworth,” as 
Carlyle calls him—then just hot from the press :— 

“No his‘ory was ever intermixed with more variety of remarkable passages for so 
short a space, yet you have all written with so lively an air and clearness of judgment, 
that the reader must needs find it as much diverting and pleasurable as instructive and 
profitable.” 


In noticing Cotton Mather’s “ History of New England,” Dunton informs 
us, that while in America he made the author’s acquaintance, and visited 
his fine library, which “ was the glory of New England.” It is worthy of 
remark, that this was one of the earliest books published in parts. To 
encourage subscribers, purchasers of the first six were offered a seventh 
gratis. Dramatic criticism formed no part of the “ Post Angel :”’— 

“ As to the plays that are acted monthly, tho’ I insert the titles, yet I shan’t so mis- 
pend my time as to make any remarks upon ’em, for seeing there be so many inocent 
ways to divert gentlemen, I hope that societies for reformation will petition parliament 
to suppress ’em.” 


Great curiosity seems to have existed about the authorship of the 
“ Whole Duty of Man.” Dunton says, “ Dr. Sancroft, by the most know- 
ing men, is reported the author.” Blackmore was his favourite poet, and 
“King Arthur,” in his opinion, “ the best poem extant.” 

The “ Post Angel” continued under the same management till June 1702, 
when it was sold to new proprietors, who infused into it a larger proportion 
of the religious element. The public did not relish the change, and Dun- 
ton records, in his “ Life and Errors,” with much parental feeling, that 
his unlucky “ brat’ soon perished in the clutches of sheriff’s officers. 
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THE TEXTILE FABRICS OF THE ANCIENTS*. 


“Beware of the man of one book,” is the sage warning of a trite old 
proverb, and, after a perusal of his elaborate work, we should decidedly 
think twice before we ventured to express an opinion in Dr. Yates’s presence 
on the subject which forms the title of the present notice: not that we 
would be supposed to imply, be it understood, that the learned author has 
by any means exhausted his mental resources upon the production of the 
single book now before us, aware as we are, from other sources, that his 
attainments are as diversified as his knowledge is profound. The present 
work, however,—and, according to our way of thinking, we pay the writer 
no small compliment in saying so,—really does remind us strongly of the 
good old tomes that were not unfrequently produced by the scholars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; men who, with singleness of purpose, 
undeviating self-denial, and a will of iron, would resolutely set to work, 
fixedly determined, come what might, to exhaust the given subject of their 
choice, and prepared, if necessary, to devote little less than a whole literary 
life to its elaboration. Short as it may be of forming the result of a life’s 
labours and researches, we should not be at all surprised to find that Dr. 
Yates could give a very good account of reading and investigation extended 
over many years, on the testimony alone—to say nothing of his collections 
for the remainder of the series—of the present volume, compiled as it is 
from works ancient and modern, beyond enumeration almost, and written 
in a large proportion of the languages, European and Asiatic, that are at 
present known. - It is Thomas Aquinas, we believe, on whose authority it 
has been pronounced, that the only true learning is learning that is con- 
centrated upon the elucidation of a single subject. 

Though published several years since, it is at a comparatively recent 
period, we regret to say, that this book has been brought to our notice; 
and as it is, from the very limited impression, one rarely to be met with at 
the present day, we hasten, equally in justice to the indefatigable author 
and to them, to impart some small portion of its more curious information 
to that necessarily large proportion of our readers who have not the good 
fortune to call a copy their own. They will be the better enabled, perhaps, 
to form some idea of the almost Herculean task which the author originally 
proposed to himself, when they learn that the present volume, of 472 pages, 
forms the first Part only of a work which, at the time of its publication, 
was intended to extend to six Parts at least, each probably, like the present 
one, forming a volume of itself. Should the learned world ever see this 
work brought to its legitimate conclusion, there will be few subjects, per- 
haps, which, in the English language, will have been so ably and so 
thoroughly investigated as the textile manufactures of the ancients. Per- 
sonally unknowing Dr. Yates, and equally to him unknown, we will venture 
to say in his behalf, that when he does resume his labours, supported by 
that approbation which in his prefatory remarks he so modestly bespeaks, 
and which is so eminently his due, of learning, laboriousness, and research, 
even to the closing page, there will be found no lack. 

For the purposes of weaving, as distinguished from the somewhat simi- 





* “Textrinum Antiquorum: an Account of the Art of Weaving among the Ancients. 
Part I. On the Raw Materials used for Weaving. By James Yates, M.A. [now Dr. 
Yates], F.R.S.” (London: Taylor & Walton. Only 250 copies printed.) 
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lar processes of felting, paper-making, platting, netting, sewing, and knit- 
ting, all of which were known to them except the last, there were three 
classes of raw material employed by the ancients: Animal substances, in- 
cluding sheep’s wool, goats’ hair, beavers’ wool, camels’ wool and hair, 
fibres of the pinna, and silk; Vegetable substances, consisting of flax, 
hemp, mallows, broom, the bu/bus eriophoros, and cotton; Mineral sub- 
stances, consisting of asbestus, gold, and silver. 

Omitting the first two articles, sheep’s wool and goats’ hair, we will 
devote a few lines—usefully, we trust, as well as amusingly—-to the con- 
sideration of each. 

Beavers’ wool.—F rom the Origines of Isidorus Hispalensis, we learn that 
the ancients made a cloth the woof of which was of beavers’ wool, and which 
was thence known as vestis fibrina. By his use of the word Jana, Isidorus 
seems to have meant the fine wool which grows under the long hair of the bea- 
ver. Sidonius Apollinaris gives to those who used this kind of costly apparel 
the name of castorinati, and Beckmann informs us that an upper garment 
of this cloth was worn by Nicephorus II. at his coronation in 963. It is 
most probable that the Greeks and Romans did not employ this cloth be- 
fore the fourth century, Claudian being the earliest author that makes 
mention of it. It is not unlikely, too, that they became acquainted with it 
by importation from the northern countries of Europe and from Spain. 

The existence of the beaver in Wales, Scotland, Germany, and the 
north of Europe generally, is attested by Giraldus Cambrensis, and we are 
informed by modern authorities that the bones of recent beavers have been 
found in Perthshire and Cambridgeshire. In the “ Life of Wulstan” we 
find it stated that beaver furs, as well as those of sables, foxes, and other 
quadrupeds, were used by the Anglo-Saxons in early times for lining their 
garments. 

With reference to camels’ wool, which seems to have been used in the 
East for the manufacture of soft raiment for the priests and potentates from 
the earliest times, we will only remark that Marco Polo, who travelled in 
the thirteenth century, says, giving an account of the city of Kalaka, sub- 
ject to the Great Khan, ‘‘ In this city they manufacture beautiful camelots, 
the finest known in the world, of the hair of camels, and likewise of fine 
wool.”’ Hence our word camlet, no doubt. The camels’-hair garment of 
John the Baptist was probably of a coarse texture. 

Fibres of the Pinna.—The pinna” of the ancients is a bivalve shell-fish, 
18 inches long by about 6 in width at its broad end. It is found near the 
shores of Southern Italy and Corsica, as also in the Bay of Smyrna. Fixing 
itself perpendicularly in the sand by its narrow, pointed extremity, it attaches 
itself on one side by a dense tuft of fibres to the sand and stones. Still 
employed for the same purpose as in ancient times, the pinna is fished up 
in the Bay of Tarentum, either by diving or by the aid of the pernonico, 
a wooden pole armed with two bars of iron at the end, by means of which, 
after loosening the fish by embracing it with the bars, the fisher twists it 
round and draws it into the boat. By the Italians the fibres are known as 
Lana pesce, or Lana penna, “‘ fish’’ or “ pinna wool.” When the bottom 





> The Pinna of the Greeks is the same shell-fish which Pliny calls perna, and tells 
us, that it fixes itself perpendicularly in the sand, lying in wait for its prey, is a foot 
broad, and has all the appearance of the gammon of a swine (perna); to which, he 
would seem to imply—rather fancifully, we think—that it was indebted for its name. 
A diminutive of this name is pernula, from which, according to some authorities, the 
modern word pearl is derived. 
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is sandy, the shell with its fibres is easily extracted, and they are silky and 
of a fine colour; but when it is muddy or rushy, they stick so fast as to be 
mostly broken, and are then of a dull blackish hue. 

The wool is twice washed in tepid water, and is then separated with the 
hand, and spread on a table to dry. When dry, it is drawn through a wide 
comb of bone, and afterwards through a narrower one, that destined for 
fine works being drawn through iron combs, called scarde. It is then 
spun with distaff and spindle. Fibres of first-rate quality being compara- 
tively scarce, the manufacture is very limited, and the articles made, such 
as stockings and gloves, are expensive. They are considered excellent 
preservatives against cold and damp, are soft and warm, and the finest are 
of a brown cinnamon or glossy gold colour. The manufacture is chiefly 
carried on at Taranto, ancient Tarentum. Though at the present day it 
is almost universally knit, as it does not appear that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with that process, their garments made of this material were 
probably woven. 

The earliest proof of the use of it in ancient times is found in the works 
of Tertullian, and from the silence of the earlier writers it is most probable 
that this cloth was not known much before the time of that writer. We 
have no evidence that Tarentum was the seat of the ancient manufacture, 
and we learn from the author of the “ Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,’—a 
document at least as recent as the age of Tertullian,—that fine cloths of this 
substance were made in India, and thence imported into Greece and other 
countries; the business of diving for the fish being mainly carried on near 
the city of Colchi, in the south of India. The Indian pinna, (Pinna No- 
bilis) no doubt, was also valued for its pearls and mother-of-pearl, which, 
as previously remarked, is supposed to have thence derived its name. 

Silk.—Whatever the language of our translation, Dr. Yates is strongly 
inclined to think that no mention is made of silk in any passage of the Old 
Testament; the first ancient author who affords any decided evidence re- 
specting the use of it being Aristotle. His description, (Hist. Anim., v. 
19,) in the author’s opinion, bears reference to the common silk-worm, the 
caterpillar of the Phalena mori of Linnzus, also known as the Chinese 
silk-worm, and not that of India, which has no horn, as described by the 
Greek philosopher :— 

“That Aristotle,” says the learned author, “ refers to the silk-worm of China, or of the 
interior of Asia, and not to that of India, is rendered probable from the fact that this 
insect has from the earliest ages recorded in history been bred for its silk in China, 
By authorities of high repute in that country, we are informed that Si-Ling, wife of 
the Emperor Hoang-ti, began to breed silk-worms about 2,600 years before our era, 
and that the mulberry-tree was cultivated for this purpose 2,200 years B.C.” 


It is by no means improbable that the “Coan” vestments, transparent 
like our gauze, so often mentioned by the Augustan poets and others, and 
worn more particularly by the courtesans of Rome, were manufactured in 
the island of Cos, from silk brought thither in the raw state from Asia. 
That silk-worms were bred in that island, Dr. Yates looks upon as a classi- 
cal vulgar error, which may be traced, he thinks, to a mistake originally 
made by the elder Pliny. It is most probabie, too, that the Roman mer- 
chants obtained a considerable portion of their silk from the Arabs, who 
received it from Persia. Early in the reign of Tiberius, a law was passed 
by the Roman Senate, “that no silk vestment was thenceforth to pollute 
the person of a man.” His successor, Caligula, however, setting this as 
well as other laws at defiance, not only had silk curtains to his throne, but 
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wore silk as part of his dress,—“ often appearing in public,” as Suetonius 
says, ‘ with bracelets and long sleeves, and sometimes in a garment of silk 
and a cyclas.” Galen recommends silk thread for tying blood-vessels in 
surgical operations, observing that the opulent women in most parts of the 
Roman empire possessed such thread ; in the great cities more particularly. 

Dr. Yates is of opinion that the country of the Seres, from whom silks 
(serica) were obtained, was Little Bucharia,—a position strongly supported 
by Dr. John Reinhold Foster; Sir John Barrow also has come to the 
conclusion that the Seres were not the Chinese®. The question we leave 
open to future discussion. 

The manufacture and retailing of silks, no doubt, formed an important 
branch of business in the times of the Empire. Gruter (vol. iii. p. 645,) 
gives an inscription found at Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, expressing that 
M. Numius Proculus, silk-manufacturer, (sericarius) had erected a monu-_ 
ment to Valeria Chrysis, his excellent and well-deserving wife. 

In the later Greek writers, metaxa or metaxis is the common term for 
raw silk; in all probability the original Asiatic name, imported into Greece 
with the article itself, Silk is still called medax in the Armenian language, 
and the term would appear to have first come into use about the end of the 
fourth century. From the Greek word plokion, Latinized as plocium, our 
word floss-silk, a substance which was known by those names, is thought 
to be derived. 

The account given by Procopius of the introduction of the silk-worm 
into Europe, a.p, 530, is interesting. We give it in a condensed form :— 


“ Some monks, on arriving from India, learning that the Emperor Justinian was de- 
sirous that his subjects should no longer buy raw silk of the Persians, offered to contrive 
means by which the Romans would be no longer under that necessity. They said that 
they had long resided in the country called Serinda, one of those inhabited by various 
Indian nations, and that they had accurately learnt how raw silk might be produced in 
the country of the Romans. They further stated that the raw silk (metara) is made 
by worms, which nature instructs and continually prompts. to this labour; but that to 
bring the worms alive to Byzantium would be impossible; that the breeding of them is 
quite easy ; that each parent animal produces numberless eggs, which soon after their 
birth are covered with manure, and, after being thus warmed a sufficient time, are 
hatched. The Emperor having promised them a handsome reward if they would put 
in execution what they had proposed, they returned to India and brought the eggs to 
Byzantium, where, having hatched them in the manner described, they fed them with 
the leaves of the black mulberry; and enabled the Romans thenceforth to obtain raw 
silk in their own country.” 


In an extract quoted by Photius from Theophanes Byzantinus, we find 
a similar narrative; the only variation being, that a Persian brought the 
eggs to Byzantium in the hollow stem of'a plant. It has been mostly sup- 
posed that the Serinda of Procopius is the modern Sir-hind, a city and 
circar in the north of Hindostan; but Dr. Yates is of opinion that it is 
identical with Khotan, in Little Bucharia, a country included among the 
Indian nations by the ancients. From Procopius we also learn that, long 
before the manufacture was introduced into Byzantium, silk shawls or vest- 
ments had been manufactured in the Phoenician cities of Tyre and Berytus, 
to which places all who were concerned in the silk trade, either as mer- 
chants or manufacturers, consequently resorted, and from whence these 
goods were exported to every part of the known world. 

Coming to more recent times, a diploma of Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
mentions armilausia holoserica, ‘* military cloaks wholly of silk,” proving 
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that silk was known in England at the end of the sixth century. Among 
the most ancient specimens of silk perhaps now in existence, the following 
are mentioned by our author :— 

“JT. The relics of St. Regnobert, Bishop of Bayeux in the seventh century, consist- 
ing of a chasuble, a stole, and a maniple. They are still preserved in the Cathedral of 
Bayeux, and are worn by the Bishop on certain annual festivals. They are made of silk 
interwoven with gold, and adorned with pearls. II. Portions of garments of a similar 
description, which were discovered in 1827, on opening the tomb of St. Cuthbert, in 
the Cathedral of Durham, in the library of which they are still preserved. III. The 
scull-cap of St. Simon, said to have been made in the tenth century, and now preserved 
in the Cathedral of Treves. Its border is interwoven with gold.” 


A shred of gold-cloth is preserved in the Museum of Antiquities at 
Leyden, which is supposed to have been discovered in one of the ancient 
tombs at Tarquinii, in Etruria. In this tissue the gold forms a compact 
covering, over bright yellow silk. Our word “silk” is derived, with the 
not uncommon substitution of 7 for 7, from the classico-oriental word serica. 
The word “satin,” both French and English, has its origin from seda, the 
name for silk in medizeval Latin. 

Flax.—The earliest mention of flax occurs in the account of the plague 
of hail described as devastating Lower Egypt, Exod. ix. 31. According 
to Herodotus, the Egyptians universally wore linen shirts, fringed at the 
edges; such fringe, no doubt, consisting of the linen thrums still to be seen 
in the webs that are found with Egyptian mummies. The Egyptian priests 
wore also an outer garment of linen, of the exact form of a modern linen 
sheet, it is thought. According to Strabo, the city of Panopolis, in Egypt, 
was an ancient seat of the linen-manufacture; and from several authorities 
we learn that Egyptian flax, and the cloth woven from it, were shipped in 
great quantities to all parts of the Mediterranean. 

Dr. Yates is of opinion that when we find it stated by ancient authors 
that the priests of Egypt wore linen only, the term ought not to be so 
strictly understood as to exclude the use of cotton, which would probably 
be considered equally pure and equally adapted for sacred purposes with 
linen; and which, though in his opinion not grown in Egypt, was im- 
ported thither from India in ancient times. 

Previous to the time of the French writer Rouelle, it was the general 
belief that the mummy-cloths of ancient Egypt were made of linen. Since 
the period, however, of his “ Dissertation on Mummies,” (1750,) the cur- 
rent of opinion seems to have run for a considerable period in the contrary 
direction, and the notion was almost as universally entertained that the 
material was cotton. Notwithstanding the enquiries, however, of Dr. J. 
R. Foster, Dr. Solander, Larcher, Blumenbach, and others, who have all 
supported the pretensions of the latter, Dr. Yates is of opinion—the result, 
as will be seen, of minute investigation on his own part and that of other 
learned men—that the mummy-cloths were generally, if not universally, 
made of linen. More recently than the writers above enumerated, M. 
Jomard and Dr. A. B. Granville gave it as the result of their researches 
that both linen and cotton were employed in the swathing of mummies. 
The reasons upon which Dr. Yates bases his opinion are stated by him at 
considerable length, but our limits unfortunately preclude us from noticing 
more than the following passages, which would appear to be pretty con- 
clusive on the point :— 


“ This curious and important question was at length decisively settled by means of 
microscopic observations, instituted by James Thompson, Esq., F.R.S., one of the most 
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observant and experienced cotton-manufacturers in the world. He obtained about 400 
specimens of mummy-cloth, and employed the celebrated Mr. Bauer, of Kew, to ex- 
amine them with his powerful microscopes. By the same method, the structure and 
appearance of the ultimate fibres of recent cotton and recent flax were ascertained ; 
and these were found to be so distinct, that there was no difficulty in deciding upon the 
ancient specimens ; and it was found that they were universally linen. The ultimate 
fibre of cotton is a transparent tube, without joints, flattened so that its inward surfaces 
are in eontaet along its axis, and also twisted spirally.round its axis: that of flax is a 
transparent tube, jointed like a cane, and not flattened nor spirally twisted. The dif- 
ference here pointed out will explain why linen has greater lustre than cotton; it is, no 
doubt, because in linen the lucid surfaces are much larger. The same circumstance 
may also explain the different effect of linen and cotton upon the health and feeling of 
those who wear them. Every linen thread presents only the sides of cylinders; that 
of cotton, on the other hand, is surrounded by an innumerable multitude of exceedingly 
minute edges.” 


Mr. Pettigrew, in his valuable ‘‘ History of Egyptian Mummies,” (1834,) 
gave it as his opinion that the bandages are principally of cotton, though 
occasionally of linen. More recently, however,—the result of minute micro- 
scopic investigation,—he has arrived at the conclusion that they are in all 
cases of linen. Dr. Ure has also published the results of his enquiries, to 
the same effect; and Sir G. Wilkinson considers the observations of these 
last-mentioned authors as decisive of the question. Dr. Yates thinks it very 
possible, however, that in some isolated cases cotton cloth, imported from 
India, may have been used for the purpose. Othone, or fine linen,—an 
Egyptian word, probably,—is mentioned at so early a period as the times of 
the * Iliad” ; the coarse linen of the ancient Egyptians being called phésin, 
and employed for sails and towels, much like our canvas. The term sindon, 
denoting fine linen-cloth, was also a word of Egyptian origin; and Coptic 
scholars inform us that it is still to be found in the modern shento, of the 
same signification. Byssus too, an Egyptian word, it is thought, with a 
Greek or Latin termination, probably means flax, and not cotton, as J. R. 
Forster and a host of other learned men have attempted to maintain. 

The tenacity of mummy-cloth is remarkable. A great part of it, however, 
is rotten, its fragile state being accounted for not only from its great anti- 
quity and its exposure to moisture, but from the circumstance that much 
of it was old and worn (in the form of old sheets, napkins, and other arti- 
cles of clothing and domestic furniture,) when first applied to the purpose 
of swathing the bodies. Pieces, however, are often found of great strength 
and durability ; and Abdullatiph, who visited Egypt a.p. 1200, speaks of 
the Arabs as employing mummy-cloth for making garments ; a practice 
much more recently attested by Seetzen, in a letter to Von Hammer. 
Caillaud discovered in the mummy which he opened several napkins, in 
such perfect preservation, that, taking a fancy to use one, he had it washed 
no less than eight times, without any perceptible injury. 

Flax was extensively cultivated in Babylonia, and Strabo says that Bor- 
sippa, a city of that country, was celebrated for the manufacture of linen : 
in Colchis too, and in Palestine, as we learn from several passages of Scrip- 
ture, flax was grown. According to Herodotus, the Phoenicians furnished 
Xerxes with ropes of flax for constructing his bridge across the Hellespont, 
while the Egyptians supplied ropes of papyrus, which were found to be of 
inferior strength. The use of the cord of flax (linea) for measuring, (see 
Ezek. xl. 3,) we may here remark, is the origin of our word “line.” 
According to Julius Pollux, the Ionians and Athenians wore a linen shirt 
reaching to the feet. In the case of the former, the flax, no doubt, was 
either grown in their own country or in their colonies on the Euxine; in 
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that of the latter, the manufactured linen would probably be imported from 
a distance,—Elis being the only territory in Greece where flax is mentioned 
as being grown. In Italy, southern Etruria, the plains of the Po and 
Ticino, the territory of the Peligni, and the vicinity of Cuma, are men- 
tioned as distinguished by the growth of flax. In Spain, there was a manu- 
facture of linen at Emporium, on the Mediterranean, not far from the 
Pyrenees. According to Pliny, too, a very beautiful flax was produced 
near ‘l'arraco (Tarragona), in Nearer Spain, its lustrousness being ascribed 
to the virtues of the river-water there, in which it was steeped. South. 
ward on the same coast, Setabis, now Xativa, was celebrated for the beauty 
of its linen, and the excellence of its napkins and swdaria, or handkerchiefs. 
Zoela, in Gallicia, was also famed for its flax. This material, we learn 
from Pliny, was woven into sail-cloth in a!l parts of Gaul; and in some of 
the countries beyond the Rhine the most beautiful apparel worn by the 
ladies was made of linen. St.Jerome mentions the shirts (indwmenta) 
made by the Atrebates, the people of modern Artois, as one of the luxuries 
of his day; and he would seem to imply that these articles were imported 
into Asia even. Assuming these garments to have been made of fine 
linen, it is remarkable that the manufacture of cambric should have flou- 
rished in Artois for 1,800 years. From Eginhard we learn that for several 
successive centuries the Franks wore linen for their under-garments: 
Charlemagne, he says, wore next to the skin a shirt and drawers made of 
linen, The Roman Emperor Alexander Severus was a great admirer of good 
linen, and preferred, Lampridius tells us, that which was plain and soft to 
such as had flowers or feathers interwoven in gold, as manufactured in 
Egvpt and the neighbouring countries. 

Hemp.—The use of hemp among the ancients was very limited. It was 
employed among the Greeks and Romans for ropes and nets, but not for 
sacks 4, these being made of goat’s hair. According to Herodotus, gar- 
ments were made of hemp by the Thracians, so like linen, he says, that 
none but a very experienced person could tell whether they were of hemp 
or flax. Coarse tunics of hemp, we learn, are still worn by the de- 
sceridants of the Thracians in the districts between Pesth and Vienna. 
According to Ammianus Marcellinus, the Huns who dwelt beyond the 
Palus Meotis covered themselves with tunics made of hemp, or of the 
skins of wild mice sewed together. Hemp, as well as flax, was grown 
abundantly in Colchis and in Caria; the best being obtained from Alabanda 
and Mylasa, in the latter country, in Pliny’s day. 

The natural growth of more northern regions, hemp is comparatively 
rare in India, where it is never used for cordage, or for weaving, but only 
for making hasheesh, an intoxicating liquor; or for smoking, on account of 
the narcotic qualities of the leaves. From cannabis, the Greek and Latin 
name for hemp, our word canvas, according to Dr. Yates, is derived; 
carpas, however, the Oriental name for cotton, has been suggested as its 
root by some. 

Mallows.—It is not improbable that the Malva sylvestris, the Common 
Mallow, the Althea officinalis, or Marsh-Mallow, the Hibiscus of the 
Latins, and the Althea cannabina, the Hemp-leaved Mallow, were each of 
them used for texture by the ancients, owing to the strength and finéness 
of their fibres, and the aptitude of the bark for being spun into thread. 





4 The term for goat’s-hair cloth in Hebrew and Syriac is shac, or sac; hence the 
Latin words saccus, “a sack,” and sagum, “a cloak” made of thick, shaggy hair; hence, 
too, the English words sack and shag,—as also shock, a rough dog. 
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From the “ Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,” we learn also that sindones 
molochine, cloths made of mallows, apparently, were among the ancient 
articles of export from India; being brought from Ozene (Ugain) and 
Tagara, in the interior, to the seaport of Barygaza (Baroch). As the 
Malva sylvestris is not a native of India, Dr. Yates suggests that it may 
have been the Hibiscus tiliaceus and cannabinus, belonging to the same 
natural order, and very abundant in India, that supplied the material; sacks 
and cordage being still made in that part of the world from their bark. In 
the Sacontéla of the Indian dramatist Calidasa, a work fully as ancient as 
the “ Periplus,” mention is frequently made of Valcdla ; one of the meanings 
of which is, according to the ancient Sanscrit Lexicons, a vestment made 
of bark; that of the Hibiscus tiliaceus being, in Dr. Yates’s opinion, 
probably the substance meant. Strabo’s account also, derived from Near- 
chus, the admiral of Alexander in his Indian expedition, which represents 
certain webs called serica as made from fibres scraped from the bark of 
trees, would apply exactly to this supposed use of the Hibiscus for making 
cloth. Textures called molochina are frequently mentioned by the Latin 
dramatic writers, and though the meaning of the word has given rise to 
much discussion, our author is decidedly of opinion that the word sig- 
nifies cloth made from mallows. The substance mentioned as amorgos 
by many of the Greek writers, and which has been generally explained as 
meaning a kind of flax, he looks upon as derived in all probability from 
the common mallow, its fibres being used for spinning and weaving into 
cloth. 

Isidorus Hispalensis, in the sixth century of our era, speaks of melo- 
cinea, cloths made of the thread of mallows; and in a poem attributed to 
Alcuin, mention is made of this material as being in fashion so late as the 
time of Charlemagne. In the present century, even, tissues have been met 
with in Spain made from the bark of the Althea officinalis and canna- 
bina, and of the Malva sylvestris, but whether for actual use, or as objects 
of curiosity only, we are not informed. 

Spanish Broom.—From Pliny, and from him only, we learn that in the 
vicinity of New Carthage, in Spain, whole mountains were covered with 
Spartum ; that the natives made mattresses, shoes, and coarse garments of 
it, and that its tender tops were eaten by animals. Hitherto, from the time 
of the botanist Clusius, Spartum has been identified with the Stipa tena- 
cissima of Linnzus, a grass still used for making baskets, mats, &c., in 
every part of Spain, and known there as Esparto. After entering into the 
question at considerable length, Dr. Yates comes to the conclusion that 
Pliny has probably confounded two different plants, and that he is in reality 
describing the Spartium junceum of Linnseus,—Spanish broom, a shrub from 
the rind of which a fine strong thread for cloth has been recently manu- 
factured, and probably still is, in Turkey, Italy, and the South of France. 
The Stipa tenacissima, on the other hand, he says, is little calculated to 
supply a thread for making cloth; and it has been remarked by a recent 
traveller in that country, that at present the meanest Spaniard would think 
slothing very rough and uncomfortable made from this grass. 

Bulbus eriophoros.—Theophrastus gives an account of a plant thus 
named by him (wool-bearing bulb), which supplied materials for weaving :— 
“It grows in bays of the sea-shore,” he says, ‘‘ and has wool under the 
first coats of the bulb, so as to be between the inner eatable part and the 
outer. Socks and garments are woven from it. Hence this kind is woolly, 
and not hairy, like that of India.” 
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This plant has not hitherto been identified; but Dr. Yates is of opinion 
that it may very possibly have been the Scilla maritima, sea-squill, which 
is at this day called by the Greeks of the Archipelago, kourvara, “ tuft of 
thread.” The Indian bulb alluded to by the Greek philosopher, he thinks 
may have been some plant similar to Agave vivipara, the leaves of which 
are now extensively used in India for making cordage. 

Cotton. —Cotton has at all times been the characteristic raw material of 
India. Herodotus, who, Ctesias excepted, probably makes the earliest 
mention of it, says that “the wild trees of India bear fleeces as their fruit, 
surpassing those of sheep in beauty and excellence; and the people there 
use cloth made from those trees.” Ctesias also appears to have known the 
fact of the use of ‘a wool, the produce of trees,” for spinning and weaving 
among the Indians; though the expression which he uses may possibly 
denote, not cotton cloths merely, but those made from the bark of mal- 
vaceous trees, such as the Hibiscus. It was, however, the Indian expe- 
dition of Alexander that made the Greeks better acquainted with cotton; 
of which Theophrastus gives a detailed description, speaking of the plants 
as growing not only in India, but in Arabia as well, and on the island of 
Tylos, in the Persian Gulf. His description, Dr. Yates observes, is re- 
markably exact, “if we consider it as applying, not to the cotton-tree 
(Gossypium arborewm), but to the cotton-plant (G. herbacewm), from 
which the chief supply of cotton for spinning and weaving into cloth has 
always been obtained.” 

Under the term carbasus, carbasum, or the Greek karpason, employed by 
various ancient writers, as descriptive of the common dresses of the 
Indians, it is pretty clear that what we now call India muslins are meant. 
The “ Gangetic sindones,”’ mentioned at the end of the “ Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea,” “can be nothing,” Dr. Vincent remarks, “ but the finest 
Bengal [Dacca] muslins.” The Greeks and Romans having become ac- 
quainted with cotton, at an early period, we find that carpas, the Oriental 
name for cotton, was also in use among them (under the form carbasus) 
at an early date; becoming afterwards applied, by catachresis, to tissues of 
other materials,—such as linen, for example. From a borrowed expression 
in Statius, Dr. Yates concludes that we may infer with some confidence 
that the Greeks made use of muslins or calicoes, or at least cotton cloths 
of some kind, brought from India, so early as 200 years B.c. 

Little less than a century, perhaps, before the Christian era, the Oriental 
custom of employing cotton as a protection from the sun’s rays was 
adopted by the Romans; the earliest instance, in which we find it used as 
an awning for the theatres, being at the Apollinarian Games, B.c. 63. The 
wars against Mithridates and the Parthians may probably have con- 
tributed to make the Romans familiar with the use of cotton, although 
their chief supply was more likely to be obtained through Egypt than 
through Persia or Babylonia. Its Eastern name, carbasus, or carbasa, 
is often employed by the Latin poets in an improper sense, as meaning 
the linen sails of a ship; but, as Dr. Yates remarks, “it was an easy 
transition from the idea of a cotton awning, with which the Romans had 
become familiar, to apply the same term to the sails of a ship.” On the 
other hand, as in the present day, so also in ancient times, the sails used in 
the navigation of the Indian seas were probably made wholly of cotton. 

The passages in Pliny and Julius Pollux (if, indeed, that in the latter 
author is genuine), which represent cotton as the growth of ancient Egypt, 
are in all probability incorrect ; and we are of opinion with Dr. Yates, that 
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there are abundant reasons for believing that cotton was never cultivated in 
Egvpt in ancient times. The learned author also expresses it as his belief, 
that cotton cloth in general was regarded as an expensive and curious pro- 
duction, rather than as an article for common use, among the Greeks and 
Romans, and that such has been the case until comparatively recent 
times. 

Asbestus.—Asbestus, the mineral from which this cloth was manu- 
factured, is a fibrous variety of tremolite or actinolite; the more delicate 
kinds, which present the lustre of satin, being now known as amianthus. 

The most correct, and perhaps the most ancient, account of this tissue, 
is that given by Sotacus, a Greek writer on stones, as quoted by Apollo- 
nius Dyscolus :— 


“The Carystian® stone has woolly and coloured appendages, which are spun and 
woven into napkins, This substance is also twisted into wicks, which, when burnt, are 
bright, but do not consume. The napkins, when dirty, are not washed with water, 
but a fire is made of sticks, and then the napkin is put into it. The dirt disap 
and the napkin is rendered white and pure by the fire, and is applicable to the same 
—, as before. The wicks remain burning with oil continually, without being 
consumed.” 


It is singular that Pliny, acquainted as he certainly was with the writings 
of Sotacus, should have entertained the erroneous notion that asbestine 
tissues were a vegetable production. Though making mention of amian- 
thus as a mineral (xxxvi. 31), he does not appear to have been aware that 
abestus was in any way connected with it. Incorrect though his account 
is, it is replete with curious information, which renders it worthy of tran- 
scription :— 

‘There has been invented also a kind of linen which is incombustible by flame. It 
is generally known as ‘live’ linen; and I have seen, before now, napkins made of it 
thrown into a blazing fire, in the room where the guests were at table, and, after the 
stains were burnt out, come forth from the flames whiter and cleaner than they could 
possibly have been rendered by the aid of water. It is from this material that the 
corpse-cloths of monarchs are made, to ensure the separation of the ashes of the body 
from those of the pile. This substance grows in the deserts of India, scorched by the 
burning rays of the sun: here, where no rain is ever known to fall, and amid multi- 
tudes of deadly serpents, it becomes habituated to the action of fire. Rarely to be 
found, it presents considerable difficulties in weaving it into a tissue, in consequence of 
its shortness. Its colour is naturally red, and it only becomes white through the agency 
of fire. By those who find it, it is sold at prices equal to those given for the finest 
pearls: by the Greeks it is called asbestinon [unconsumable], a name which indi- 
cates its peculiar properties. Anaxilaiis says, that if a tree is surrounded with linen 
made of this substance, the noise of the blows given by the axe will be deadened 
thereby, and that the tree may be cut down without their being heard.” 


From Pausanias we learn that the wick of the golden lamp which was 
kept burning night and day in the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens 
was made of Carpasian flax, ‘‘ the only kind of flax that is indestructible 
by fire.” This,.in reality, was asbestus, imported from Carpasus, a town 
of Cyprus, still known as Carpas. Sonnini says that this mineral is still 
to be found in that island. 

Pliny’s account of the use of abestus for corpse-cloths has been re- 
markably confirmed by the occasional discovery of asbestine cloth in the 
tombs of Italy. One of these was found at Pozzuolo in 1633, and 





© So called from its being found at Carystus, under Mount Ocha, in Eubeea. Amian- 
thus was still obtained at Carysto, in Negropont, in Tournefort’s day, but of inferior 
quality. . 
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another in 1702, near the Nevian Gate at Rome. A marble sarcophagus 
being discovered in a vineyard, it was found to contain a scull, calcined 
bones, and other ashes, enclosed in a cloth of asbestus, five feet wide and 
six and a-half long. The deceased was a man of rank, and is supposed to 
have lived about the time of Constantine. The cloth is still preserved in 
the Vatican Library, and is described by Sir J. E. Smith (“Tour on the 
Continent”) as being coarsely spun, but as soft and as pliant as silk. 

In confirmation, to some extent, of Pliny’s account, Hierocles, the 
historian, as quoted by Stephanus Byzantinus, informs us that— 


“The Brachmanes of India use cloth made of a kind of flax, which is obtained from 
rocks. Webs are produced from it which are neither consumed by fire nor cleansed 
by water, but which, after they have become full of dirt and stains, are rendered clear 
and white by being thrown into the fire.” 


Marco Polo also mentions the fact that incombustible cloth was woven 
from a fibrous stone found at Chenchen, in the territory of the Great 
Khan. It was pounded in a brass mortar, washed, to separate the earthy 
particles, spun and woven into cloth, and cleansed, when dirty, by being 
thrown into the fire. 

Cloth of asbestus was not unfrequently used in the middle ages for the 
purposes of superstition and religious fraud. Leo Ostiensis speaks of a 
shred of linen cloth having been brought from Jerusalem to the Abbey of 
Monte Casino, by certain monks, who asserted that it was a portion of the 
napkin with which our Saviour had wiped the disciples’ feet; and who, on 
some doubts being expressed, professed to give proof of its genuineness and 
miraculous properties by placing it in a thurible among red-hot coals, and 
removing it unhurt. Asbestus too, in its natural state, was occasionally 
sold to devotees as being wood of the true Cross,—its incombustibility 
being relied upon as the proof of its genuineness. The so-called relic of 
Monte Casino, though originally treasured by the brethren with the 
greatest care, has long been lost; as also the miraculous casket, decorated 
with gold, silver, and gems, wrought in English work‘, in which it was 
contained. 

In modern times, except as a mere object of curiosity, cloth of asbestus 
is rarely made. A table-cloth made from amianthus of Corsica was in 
the possession of the ex-Empress Maria Louisa, when residing at Parma. 

Gold.—The use of this metal in weaving may be traced to the earliest 
times, but would appear to be characteristic of Oriental manners more 
particularly. From Scripture we learn (Exod. xxviii. and xxxix.) that it 
was employed with woollen and linen thread of the finest colours to enrich 
the ephod, girdie, and breast-plate of Aaron. Dr. Yates is of opinion, that in 
these passages neither the art of wire-drawing nor of making gold thread 
is alluded to; but that the gold probably was cut into long slips, thin 
and narrow, and inserted into the cloth with the woollen and linen threads. 
ja ornamented silks of the Chinese are thus manufactured to the present 

ay. 

Among the Asiatics, none were more remarkable than the Persians for 
the display of textures of gold; and, indeed, every other luxury in dress. 
The people of India and Arabia are also mentioned by ancient writers as 
employing the same kind of ornament. Quintus Curtius describes the 








f The date is about 1050. The Anglo-Saxons appear to have been noted for their 
skill in fine jewellery. The filigree-work of Alfred’s jewel, preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum, is most elaborately wrought. 
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outer garment worn by King Darius as being mottled all over with 
“golden hawks ;” which, not improbably, Dr. Yates remarks, were ima- 
ginary or symbolical figures, like griffins; indeed, Philostratus makes 
especial mention of ‘ portentous forms of animals” as being used in their 
textures by the barbarians. 

In the days of the elder Pliny, cloth of gold appears to have been 
brought into extensive use among the more wealthy Greeks and Romans; 
and he relates that on one occasion he saw Agrippina, wife of Claudius, 
clad in a robe that was made entirely of woven gold, without any other 
material. Gold, he also says, may be spun or woven like wool, without 
any wool being mixed with it; while in the much-famed Attalic stuffs, on 
the other hand, the gold, he tells us, was woven with some other substance.- 
The invention of these last he attributes to Attalus, king of Pergamus; 
an assertion in which he is no doubt mistaken, though that king, in all 
probability, did much to improve the art. Caligula and Elagabalus were 
noted for their luxuriousness in the use of cloth of gold; and white sheets 
interwoven with gold were used at the funeral obsequies of Nero. 

There are comparatively few writers, perhaps, of the brazen age of Latin 
literature, who do not incidentally make mention of these tissues; and 
among the last of them, Sidonius Apollonaris, who speaks of the gold in 
the dress of Prince Sigismer ; and Claudian, who, in one of his Epigrams, 
seems to imply that Serena, mother-in-law of Honorius, wove garments of 
this description for that Emperor: in another work he also mentions a 
trabea that was wrought partly in gold, for the use of the Consul Stilicho. 
The following passage, as singularly confirmatory of the descriptions given 
by Claudian and Sidonius, is curious, and deserves transcription :— 

“Maria, the daughter of the above-named Stilicho, was bestowed upon him by 
Honorius, but died shortly after, about a.p.400. In February, 1544, the marble coffin 
containing her remains was discovered at Rome. In it were preserved a garment and 
a pall, which on being burnt yielded thirty-six pounds of gold. There were also found 
a great number of glass vessels, jewels, and ornaments of all kinds, which Stilicho had 
given as a dowry to his daughter. We may conclude that the garments discovered in 
the tomb of Maria were woven by the hands of her mother, Serena, since the epigram 
of Cluudian proves that she wove robes of a similar description for Honorius, and pro- 
bably on the same occasion. Anastasius Bibliothecarius says, that when Pope Paschal 
was intent on finding the body of Saint Cecilia, having performed mass with a view to 
obtain the favour of a revelation on the subject, he was directed, a.D. 821, to a cemetery 
on the Appian Way near Rome, and there found the body, enveloped in cloth of gold. 
Although there is no reason to believe that the body found by Paschal was the body 
of the saint pretended, yet it may have been the body of a Roman lady who had lived 
some centuries before, and probably about the time of Honorius and Maria.” 


The only mention, apparently, that has been made by ancient writers of 
silver tissues, is that found in Josephus, (Ant. Jud. b. xix. c. viii.); where 
he describes the royal apparel § in which Herod Agrippa was arrayed, when 
he received the ambassadors of Tyre and Sidon, ‘‘as being wholly made 
of silver, and wonderful in its texture.” He adds also, that the king ap- 
peared in this dress in the theatre at break of day, and that the silver, 
illuminated by the first rays of the sun, glittered in such a manner as to 
terrify the beholders, so that his flatterers began to call aloud, saluting 
him as a god. 

Here we take our leave of the volume, trusting that the learned author 
will ere long afford us another opportunity of culling curious information 
from his useful and interesting researches. 


& Described also in Acts xii. 21. 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE®. 


Suc# of our readers as are acquainted with the very remarkable and 
clever novels published under the fictitious name of “ Currer Bell,” will 
need no recommendation to read the life of their authoress, which affords a 
key to the characters so evidently sketched from the life. Such as are not 
already acquainted with them will lose no time in becoming so, when they 
find they can add the interest of truth to that of fiction. Charlotte Bronté 
was indeed a remarkable woman, and the history of her life is scarcely less 
interesting than the fictions of her pen, although the interest in both cases 
partakes of a melancholy character. The struggles of innate genius against 
all the evils of poverty, privation, neglect, and solitude, are painful to wit- 
ness, and the few gleams of sunshine and happiness seem sparsely scattered 
through the gloomy pages of her history. Perhaps the very fact of her 
having enjoyed so few of the pleasures of life, and having had originally a 
very limited sphere of observation, has made her pictures more vivid and life- 
like. The few characters which she did know she knew thoroughly; no- 
thing escaped her keen observation from her earliest childhood, and her 
portraits are consequently perfect photographs, fixed upon the paper on the 
instant, by her wonderful pen, but without any of the touches or softening 
of the artist. Who that has read them can ever forget the scenes of her 
school-girl days, in “ Jane Eyre ;” the long-protracted sufferings of half- 
starvation in a cheap school, conducted on principles of charity, by which 
she actually lost one sister, and by which the seeds of consumption appear 
to have been laid in herself and two other sisters? At least, if it be not fair to 
trace them to this common source, there can be little doubt that the pro- 
gress of disease was accelerated by such means, It may be said, indeed, 
that this school was only intended for rough, strong, and hearty Yorkshire 
girls, who would otherwise have had no education at all, and that the Miss 
Brontés were always delicate ;—their mother was consumptive, and died 
young, a fair Cornish flower transplanted into the wolds of Yorkshire, for 
which she never was suited, and in which she scarcely lived long enough 
to become acclimatised. Their father was an Irishman, clever, wild, and 
eccentric, with many good qualities, but not calculated to have the charge 
of a family of tender, sensitive girls. The children were delicate, tiny little 
things, and with the treatment they received, the wonder seems rather to 
be that they were reared at all, than that they should all have been delicate, 
and none of them lived beyond middle age. Their mother dying when they 
were still quite young, they were thrown upon the society of their strong- 
minded and vigorous, but eccentric father ; their minds forced, as it were, 
in a hot-bed, and their bodies also as tender as hot-house plants. It is 
true, that “about a year after Mrs. Bronté’s death, one of her elder sisters 
came from Penzance to superintend her brother-in-law’s household, and 
look after his children ;” but, the biographer says,— 

“T do not know whether Miss Branwell taught her nieces anything besides sewing, 
and the household arts in which Charlotte afterwards was such an adept. Their 
regular lessons were said to their father; and they were always in the habit of picking 
up an immense amount of miscellaneous information for themselves. But a year or so 


before this time, a school had been begun in the north of England for the daughters of 
clergymen. The place was Cowan’s Bridge, a small hamlet on the coach-road between 





* “The Life of Charlotte Bronté, Author of ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘ Shirley,’ ‘ Villette,’ &c. 
By E. C. Gaskell. 2 vols.,. crown 8vo. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
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Leeds and Kendal, and thus easy of access from Haworth, as the coach ran daily, and 
one of its stages was at Keighley.”—(vol. i. pp. 62, 63.) 

“ A wealthy clergyman, living near Kirby Lonsdale, the Reverend William Carus 
Wilson, was the prime mover in the establishment of this school. He was an energetic 
man, sparing no labour for the accomplishment of his ends, and willing to sacrifice 
everything but power. He saw that it was an extremely difficult task for clergymen 
with limited incomes to provide for the education of their children; and he devised 
a scheme, by which a certain sum was raised annually in subscription, to complete the 
amount required to furnish a solid and sufficient English education, for which the 
parents’ payment of 14/. a-year would not have been sufficient. Indeed, that made by 
the parents was considered to be exclusively appropriated to the expenses of lodging 
and boarding, and the education provided for by the subscriptions. Twelve trustees 
were appointed; Mr. Wilson being not only a trustee, but the treasurer and secretary ; 
in fact, taking most of the business arrangements upon himself; a responsibility which 
appropriately fell to him, as he lived nearer the school than any one else who was 
interested in it. So his character for prudence and judgment was to a certain degree 
implicated in the success or failure of Cowan’s Bridge School ; and the working of it 
was for many years the great object and interest of his life. But he was apparently 
unacquainted with the prime element in good administration—seeking out thoroughly 
competent persons to fill each department, and then making them responsible for, and 
judging them by, the result, without perpetual and injudicious interference with the 
details. So great was the amount of good which Mr. Wilson did, by his constant, un- 
wearied superintendence, that I cannot help feeling sorry that, in his old age and 
declining health, the errors which he certainly committed’ should have been brought 
up against him in a form which received such wonderful force from the touch of Miss 
Bronté’s great genius. As I write, I have before me his last words on giving up the 
secretaryship in 1850: he speaks of the ‘ withdrawal, from declining health, of an eye 
which, at all events, has loved to watch over the schools with an honest and anxious 
interest ;? and again he adds, ‘that he resigns, therefore, with a desire to be thankful 
for all that God has been pleased to accomplish through his instrumentality, (the 
infirmities unworthinesses of which he deeply feels and deplores).’”—(vol. i. 
pp. 65, 66. 


The income of Mr. Bronté’s living of Haworth being little more than £200 
a-year, he was glad to avail himself of the advantages held out by Mr. Carus 
Wilson’s well-intended but ill-conducted scheme; and to the neglect of the 
officials appointed by Mr. Wilson was probably owing the early death of 
the elder sister Maria, which made so strong an impression on the mind of 
Charlotte Bronté. We need not recapitulate the details of shameful neg- 
lect and tyranny so forcibly depicted in the early part of “ Jane Eyre ;” but 
we agree with Mrs. Gaskell that— 


“It appears strange that Mr. Wilson should not have been informed by the teachers 
of the way in which the food was served up; but we must remember that the cook had 
been known for some time to the Wilson family, while the teachers were brought 
together for an entirely different work—that of education. They were expressly given 
to understand that such was their department; the buying in and management of the 
provisions rested with Mr. Wilson and the cook. The teachers would, of course, be 
unwilling to lay any complaints on the subject before him; and when he heard of 
them, his reply was to the effect that the children were to be trained up to regard 
higher things than dainty pampering of the appetite, and (apparently unconscious of 
the fact, that daily loathing and rejection of food is sure to undermine the health) he 
lectured them on the sin of caring over-much for carnal things. 

“ There was another trial of health common to all the girls. The path from Cowan’s 
Bridge to Tunstall Church, where Mr. Wilson preached, and where they all attended 
on the Sunday, is more than two miles in length, and goes sweeping along the rise and 
fall of the unsheltered country, in a way to make it a fresh and exhilarating walk in 
summer, but a bitter cold one in winter, especially to children whose thin blood flowed 
languidly, in consequence of their half-starved condition. The church was not warmed, 
there being no means for this purpose. It stands in the midst of fields, and the damp 
mists must have gathered round the walls, and crept in at the windows. The girls 
took their cold dinner with them, and ate it between the services, in a chamber over 
the entrance, opening out of the former galleries. The arrangements for this day were 
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peculiarly trying to delicate children, particularly to those who were spiritless, and 
longing for home, as poor Maria Bronté must have been. For her ill-health was in- 
creasing ; the old cough, the remains of the hooping-cough, lingered about her. She 
was far superior in mind to any of her play-fellows and companions, and was lonely 
amongst them from that very cause ; and yet she had faults so annoying that she was 
in constant disgrace with her teachers, and an object of merciless dislike to one of 
them, who is depicted as Miss Scatcherd in ‘Jane Eyre,’ and whose real name I will 
be merciful enough not to disclose. I need hardly say that Helen Burns is as exact 
a transcript of Maria Bronté as Charlotte’s wonderful power of reproducing character 
could give. Her heart, to the latest day on which we met, still beat with unavailing 
indignation at the worrying and the cruelty to which her gentle, patient, dying sister 
had been subjected by this woman. Not a word of that part of ‘Jane Eyre’ but is 
a literal repetition of scenes between the pupil and the teacher. Those who had been 
pupils at the same time knew who must have written the book, from the force with 
which Helen Burns’ sufferings are described. They had, before that, recognised the 
description of the sweet dignity and benevolence of Miss Temple as only a just tribute 
to the merits of one whom all that knew her appear to hold in honour; but when Miss 
Scatcherd was held up to opprobrium, they also recognised in the writer of ‘Jane Eyre’ 
an unconsciously avenging sister of the sufferer. 

“ One of these fellow-pupils of Charlotte and Maria Bronté’s, among other statements 
even worse, gives me the following :—The dormitory in which Maria slept was a long 
room, holding a row of narrow little beds on each side, occupied by the pupils; and at 
the end of this dormitory there was a small bed-chamber opening out of it, appro- 
priated to the use of Miss Scatcherd. Maria’s bed stood nearest to the door of this 
room. One morning, after she had become so seriously unwell as to have had a blister 
applied to her side (the sore from which was not perfectly healed), when the getting-up 
beil was heard, poor Maria moaned out that she was so ill, so very ill, she wished she 
might stop in bed; and some of the girls urged her to do so, and said they would 
explain it all to Miss Temple, the superintendent. But Miss Scatcherd was close at 
hand, and her anger would have to be faced before Miss Temple’s kind thoughtfulness 
could interfere ; so the sick child began to dress, shivering with cold, as, without 
leaving her bed, she slowly put on her black worsted stockings over her thin white 
legs, (my informant spoke as if she saw it yet, and her whole face flashed out undying 
indignation). Just then Miss Scatcherd issued from her room, and, without asking for 
a word of explanation from the sick and frightened girl, she took her by the arm, on 
the side to which the blister had been applied, and by one vigorous movement whirled 
her out into the middle of the floor, abusing her all the time for dirty and untidy 
habits. There she left her. My informant says, Maria hardly spoke, except to beg 
some of the more indignant girls to be calm; but in slow, trembling movements, with 
many a pause, she went down-stairs at last,~and was punished for being late. 

“ Anyone may fancy how such an event as this would rankle in Charlotte’s mind. 
I only wonder that she did not remonstrate against her father’s decision to send her 
and Emily back to Cowan’s Bridge after Maria’s and Elizabeth’s deaths; but frequently 
children are unconscious of the effect which some of their simple revelations would have 
in altering the opinions entertained by their friends of the persons placed around them. 
Besides, Charlotte’s earnest, vigorous mind saw, at an unusually early age, the immense 
importance of education, as furnishing her with tools which she had the strength and 
the will to wield, and she would be aware that the Cowan’s Bridge education was, in 
many points, the best tliat her father could provide for her.”—(vol. i. pp. 71—75.) 


We have indulged in an unusually long extract, but the subject is one of 
immense importance to all who have children to be educated ; and though, 
we trust, there are not many cases of such disgraceful neglect, nor many 
such pompous, self-important, and wilfully blind inspectors, yet this is only 
an exaggerated picture of what too often occurs in a minor degree in all 
schools, more especially cheap schools. The exposure of these horrors in 
“Jane Eyre” has, we believe, had a marvellously beneficial effect upon 
girls’ schools ; just as Dickens’ exposure of Do-the-boys’ Hall had a similar 
influence upon boys’ schools, Once turn on the policeman’s lantern, and 
let the light shine strongly on such scenes as these, and they cannot con- 
tinue in a Christian land. 

“ The little girls were sent home in the autumn of 1825, when Charlotte 
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was little more than nine years old;” so that for all the truthful scenes of 
this memorable school, so vividly described in “ Jane Eyre,” we are in- 
debted to the accurate memory of a precocious child under nine years of 
age. After their removal from school,— 


“Miss Branwell instructed the children at regular hours in all she could teach, 
making her bed-chamber into their schoolroom. Their father was in the habit of 
relating to them any public news in which he felt an interest ; and from the opinions 
of his strong and independent mind they would gather much food for thought; but 
I do not know whether he gave them any direct instruction. Charlotte’s deep, 
thoughtful spirit appears to have felt almost painfully the tender responsibility which 
rested upon her with reference to her remaining sisters. She was only eighteen 
months older than Emily; but Emily and Anne were simply companions and play- 
mates, while Charlotte was motherly friend and guardian to both; and this loving 
assumption of duties beyond her years made her feel considerably older than she 
really was. 

“ Patrick Branwell, their only brother, was a boy of remarkable promise, and, in 
some ways, of extraordinary precocity of talent. Mr. Bronté’s friends advised him to 
send his son to school; but, remembering both the strength of will of his own youth 
and his mode of employing it, he believed that Patrick was better at home, and that 
he himself could teach him well, as he had taught others before. So Patrick—or, as 
his family called him, Branwell—remained at Haworth, working hard for some hours 
a-day with his father; but when the time of the latter was taken up with his parochial 
duties, the boy was thrown into chance companionship with the lads of the village,— 
for youth will to youth, and boys will to boys. 

“ Still, he was associated in many of his sisters’ plays and amusements. These were 
mostly of a sedentary and intellectual nature. I have had a curious packet confided to 
me, containing an immense amount of manuscript in an inconceivably small space; 
tales, dramas, poems, romances, written principally by Charlotte, in a hand which it 
is almost impossible to decipher without the aid of a magnifying glass.”—(vol. i. 
pp. 82—84.) 


This promising boy unfortunately turned out badly: home education 
seems better suited for girls than for boys. As he grew up to man’s estate, 
being under little restraint, he learned to frequent the public-house of the 
village, and was regularly sent for to amuse any travellers who arrived. 
Afterwards he was sent out as tutor in a family, the mother of which fell 
in love with the youth, and whether previously a profligate woman or not, 
became so, and completed his ruin. He returned to his father’s parsonage, 
utterly ruined in mind and body, to die, after many months of suffering, 
during which he was tenderly nursed and watched by his sister Charlotte, 
not without strong feelings of disgust at his degradation, but also not with- 
out some contamination, which betrayed itself in several scenes of her 
novels, distinguished by a degree of coarseness, both of language and ideas, 
which appeared almost unaccountable in one generally so pure-minded. ° 
This coarseness, so justly complained of in one of her sex, and which at 
first made some critics doubt of the sex of the author, is thus accounted for 
in a natural manner, not altogether discreditable to her. 

Our limits warn us that we must hasten on. The readers of “ Villette” 
will scarcely need to be told that the scene is laid at Brussels, where 
Charlotte was sent to school at a more advanced age. To any one who 
knows the place, it is impossible to mistake the accurate description of it; 
and Madame Héger’s Pensionnat is immortalised by the same vigorous pen 
which had previously delineated so strongly that at Cowan’s Bridge. ‘The 
wonderfully drawn character of the Professor appears to have been sketched 
chiefly from M. Héger, with some touches added, and some scenes intro- 
duced from Mr. Thackeray, with whom Miss Bronté had become acquainted 
before the publication of this work ;—the notoriety and great success of 
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“Jane Eyre” having almost compelled her to lay aside, in some degree, 
her incognito, and to allow her publishers to introduce her into London 
society. Her naturally shy and retiring character never left her, and she 
was at first much mortified at her sex being discovered. Like her heroine, 
“‘ Captain” Shirley, she delighted to consider her strong mind as belonging 
rather to the other sex, and was disappointed to find that the critics dis- 
covered her secret. Her extreme anxiety to see all the criticisms on her 
works betrays the vanity of the authoress, and the importance she attaches 
to them shews her ignorance of the world; but the high reputation she had 
acquired led her into more society, and of a better description, than she had 
previously been accustomed to. 

Many of Miss Bronté’s letters are perfect models of that style of compo- 
sition,—easy, natural, graceful, full of deep thought and shrewd observation. 
Their merit does not strike one at first sight, from the perfectly natural 
manner in which they are written; but the more we read them and think 
over them, the more we see there is in them :— 


“T feel as if it was almost a farce to sit down and write to you now, with nothing to 
say worth listening to; and, indeed, if it were not for two reasons, I should put off the 


business at least a fortnight hence. The first reason is, I want another letter from you, - 


for your letters are interesting, they have something in them,—some results of experi- 
ence and observation; one receives them with pleasure, and reads them with relish ; 
and these letters I cannot expect to get, unless I reply to them. I wish the correspond- 
ence could be managed so as to be all on one side. The second reason is derived from a 
remark in your last, that you felt lonely, something as I was at Brussels, and that con- 
sequently you had a peculiar desire to hear from old acquaintance. I can understand 
and sympathize with this. I remember the shortest note was a treat to me, when I 
was at the above-named place ; therefore I write. I have also a third reason: it isa 
haunting terror lest you should imagine I forget you,—that my regard cools with ab- 
sence. It is not in my nature to forget your nature; though, I dare say, I should spit 
fire and explode sometimes if we lived together continually ; and you, too, would get 
angry, and then we should get reconciled and jog on as before. Do you ever get dissa- 
tistied with your own temper when you are long fixed to one place, in one scene, subject 
to one monotonous species of annoyance? Ido: I am now in that unenviable frame 
of mind ; my humour, I think, is too soon overthrown, too sore, too demonstrative and 
vehement. I almost long for some of the uniform serenity you describe in Mrs. ——’s 
disposition ; or, at least, I would fain have her power of self-control and concealment ; 
but I would not take her artificial habits and ideas along with her composure. After 
all, I should prefer being asIam. . . . You do right not to be annoyed at any 
maxims of conventionality you meet with. Regard all new ways in the light of fresh 
experience for you: if you see any honey, gather it. . . . I don’t, after all, consider 
that we ought to despise everything we see in the world, merely because it is not what 
we are accustomed to. I suspect, on the contrary, that there are not unfrequently 
substantial reasons underneath for customs that appear to us absurd; and if I were 
ever again to find myself amongst strangers, I should be solicitous to examine before I 
condemned. Indiscriminating irony and fault-finding are just swmphishness, and that is 
all.”—(vol. ii. pp. 14—16.) 

a I could not help wondering whether Cornhill will ever change for me, as 
Oxford has changed for you. I have some pleasant associations connected with it now 
—will these alter their character some day ? 

“ Perhaps they may—though I have faith to the contrary, because, I think, I do not 
exaggerate my partialities; I think I take faults along with excellencies—blemishes 
together with beauties. And, besides, in the matter of friendship, I have observed that 
disappointment here arises chiefly, not from liking our friends too well, or thinking of 
them too highly, but rather from an over-estimate of their liking for and opinion of us ; 
and that if we guard ourselves with sufficient scrupulousness of care from error in this 
direction, and can be content, and even happy, to give more affection than we receive— 
can make just comparison of circumstances, and be severely accurate in drawing infer- 
ences thence, and never let self-love blind our eyes—I think we may manage to get 
through life with consistency and constancy, unembittered by that misanthropy which 
springs from revulsions of feeling. All this sounds a little metaphysical, but it is good 
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sense if you consider it. The moral of it is, that if we would build on a sure founda- 
tion in friendship, we must love our friends for their sakes rather than for owr own ; 
we must look at their truth to themselves, full as much as their truth to ws. In the 
latter case, every wound to self-love would be a cause of coldness; in the former, only 
some painful change in the friend’s character and disposition—some fearful breach in 
his allegiance to his better self—could alienate the heart. 

“ How interesting your old maiden-cousin’s gossip about your parents must have been 
to you; and how-gratifying to find that the reminiscence turned on none but pleasant 
facts and characteristics! Life must, indeed, be slow in that little decaying hamlet 
amongst the chalk hills. After all, depend upon it, it is better to be worn out with 
work in a thronged community, than to perish of inaction in a stagnant solitude: take 
this a into consideration whenever you get tired of work and bustle.”—(vol. ii. 
p- 228. 


She refused several offers of marriage, apparently with as little hesita- 
tion, or ceremony, or care, as her heroine Shirley is described to have 
done, but eventually gave way to the earnest and long-continued attach- 
ment of her father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, to whom she was happily married 
on the 29th of June, 1854, being then thirty-eight years of age. To those 
who remember her stringent caricatures of the Yorkshire curates in “ Shir- 
ley,” it is rather amusing to find her eventually married to one of them, 
and very happily married :— 


“ Henceforward the sacred doors of home are closed upon her married life. We, her 
loving friends, standing outside, caught occasional glimpses of brightness, and pleasant 
peaceful murmurs of sound, telling of the gladness within; and we looked at each 
other, and gently said, ‘ After a hard and long struggle—after many cares and bitter 
sorrows—she is tasting happiness now!’ We thought of the slight astringencies of her 
character, and how they would turn to full ripe sweetness in that calm sunshine of 
domestic peace. We remembered her trials, and were glad in the idea that God had 
seen fit to wipe away the tears from her eyes. Those who saw her, saw an outward 
change in her look, telling of inward things. And we thought, and we hoped, and we 
prophesied, in our great love and reverence. 

“ But God’s ways are not as our ways! 

“ Hear some of the low murmurs of happiness we, who listened, heard :— 

“<T really seem to have had scarcely a spare moment since that dim quiet June 
morning, when you, E——, and myself all walked down to Haworth Church. Not that 
I have been wearied or oppressed ; but the fact is, my time is not my own now ; some- 
body else wants a good portion of it, and says, “we must do so and so.” We do so and 
so accordingly ; and it generally seems the right thing. ... We have had many callers 
from a distance, and latterly some little occupation in the way of preparing for a small 
village entertainment. Both Mr. Nicholls and myself wished much to make some 
response for.the hearty welcome and general good-will shewn by the parishioners on his 
return; accordingly, the Sunday and day scholars and teachers, the church-ringers, 
singers, &c., to the number of five hundred, were asked to tea and supper in the school- 
room. They seemed to enjoy it much, and it was very pleasant to see their happiness. 
One of the villagers, in proposing my husband’s health, described him as a “ consistent 
Christian and a kind gentleman.” I own the words touched me deeply, and I thought 
(as I know you would have thought, had you been present) that to merit and win such 
a character was better than to earn either wealth, or fame, or power. I am disposed to 
echo that high but simple eulogium. ... My dear father was not well when we returned 
from Ireland. I am, however, most thankful to say that he is better now. May God 
preserve him to us yet for some years! The wish for his continued life, together with 
a certain solicitude for his happiness and health, seems, I scarcely know why, even 
stronger in me now than before I was married. Papa has taken no duty since we 
returned ; and each time I see Mr. Nicholls put on gown or surplice, I feel comforted 
to think that this marriage has secured papa good aid in his old age.”—(vol. ii. 
pp. 316—318.) 


But her happiness in this world was destined to be of short duration ; 
nine short months were all that was vouchsafed to her after so many years 
of wearisome care and toilsome labour :— 
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“T do not think she ever wrote a line again. Long days and longer nights went by ; 


still the same relentless nausea and faintness, and still borne on in patient trust. About - 


the third week in March there was a change; a low wandering delirium came on; and 
in it she begged constantly for food, and even for stimulants. She swallowed eagerly 
now; but it was too late. Wakening for an instant from this stupor of intelligence, 
she saw her husband’s woe-worn face, and caught the sound of some murmured words 
of prayer that God would spare her: ‘Oh!’ she whispered forth, ‘I am not going to 
die, am I? He will not separate us; we have been so happy.’ 

“ Early on Saturday morning, March 31st, the solemn tolling of Haworth church-bell 
spoke forth the fact of her death to the villagers who had known her from a child, and 
whose hearts shivered within them as they thought of the two sitting desolate and 
alone in the old grey house.”—(vol. ii. pp. 323, 324.) 





LUTTRELL’S DIARY. 


One of the works that Mr. Macaulay professes to have diligently 
studied, and from which he gleaned many of the incidents which so well 
illustrate his fascinating history, was a manuscript reposing in the library 
of All Souls, of which the very existence was known to but few persons, 
From what had been said we were induced to believe that, like the Diaries 
of Pepys and Evelyn, the Diary of Narcissus Luttrell would, when fully 
brought to light, clear up many passages of history otherwise obscure, and 
taking us behind the scenes, shew us the actors divested of buckram and 
tinsel, and without those trappings which modern writers had invested 
them with. But this expectation has not been realized. The six bulky 
volumes®* contain more than four thousand pages of what the editor, if there 
be one, terms “ A brief relation of state affairs,” but which “ brief rela- 
tions,” from the way they are jumbled together in the same page, remind 
us very forcibly of the Stoke Pogis shop-list, which contained a goodly 
assortment of Bibles, bear’s grease, pickles, poetry, godly books, and gim- 
lets, with this to be said in favour of the shopkeeper, that he catalogued 
his wares alphabetically, so that you knew where to look for anything, 
while in Luttrell you look in vain, unless there happen to be somebody’s 
name that you remember connected with the entry you are in search of, 
and then it may be found by means of the index. 

Who and what Mr. Narcissus Luttrell was, we have no means of ascer- 
taining ; the editor has no curiosity himself, and considers that no one else 
need have any, for in the half-page of preface with which we are favoured, 
he says,—‘ Of the writer himself little is known, and the following notices 
of him may be considered sufficient for the general reader.” These notices 
consist of two extracts from Hearne’s Diary, and one from Scott’s edition 
of Dryden: they are as follow :— 

“Anno 1732, Aug. 13, Sunday, Idib. Aug.—About the beginning of 
July last the prints tell us that, after a tedious indisposition, died Narcissus 
Luttrell, Esq., at Little Chelsea; a gentleman possessed of a plentiful estate, 
and descended from the ancient family of the Luttrells of Dunstar Castle, 
in Somersetshire.”’ 

To this the date of June 27 is supplied, but our own pages, in the volume 
for 1732, contain this entry among the deaths; ‘ June 26, Narcissus Lut- 





* “ A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from September, 1678, to April, 1714. 
By Narcissus Luttrell. In Six Volumes.” (Oxford, at the University Press.) 
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trell, Esq., of Chelsea.” Which date is correct we cannot venture to say. 
The other extract from Hearne is,— 

“ Aug. 14, Monday, 19 Kal. Sept.—The foresaid Mr. Luttrell was well 
known for his curious library, especially for the number and scarcity of 
English history and antiquities which he collected in a lucky hour, at very 
reasonable rates ; books of that nature, though they have always bore good 
prices, being much cheaper than they have been of late years. But though 
he was so curious and diligent in collecting and amassing together, yet he 
affected to live so private as hardly to be known in person; and yet for all 
that he must be attended to his grave by Judges and the first of his pro- 
fession in the Law, to whom (such was the sordidness of his temper) he 
would not have given a meal’s meat in his life. As a recommendation of 
his collection of books, we are told it was preserved in that place where 
Mr. Lock and Lord Shaftesbury studied, whose principles it may be he im- 
bibed. No doubt but it is a very extraordinary collection. In it are many 
MSS., which, however, he had not the spirit to communicate to the world, 
and *twas a mortification to him to see the world gratified with them with- 
out his assistance. An instance hereof is Leland, of whose works he had, 
I am told, a transcript of considerable age; and when I was publishing 
him, he was pressed more than once to communicate it (as I very lately 
heard) but to no purpose. He hath left a son, who is likewise a bookish 
man.” , 

Sir Walter Scott has described Luttrell and his tastes very correctly, 
when he says, “ The industrious collector seems to have bought every 
poetical tract, of whatever merit, which was hawked through the streets in 
his time, marking carefully the time and date of the purchase. His collec- 
tion contains the earliest editions of many of our most excellent poems, bound 
up, according to the order of time, with the lowest trash of Grub-street. It 
was dispersed on Mr. Luttrell’s death.” 

The Diary now printed commences with an entry respecting Titus Oates’ 
discovery of a popish plot, Sept. 1678, and is continued pretty regularly for 
some years, but becomes irregular towards the close, and abruptly breaks 
off with a statement that the Swedes were in great consternation at 
the Muscovites “defeating 5000 of their troops, and taking their last 
town in Finland, which gives them a free entrance into—.” The original 
MS. is comprised in seventeen octavo volumes, which were bequeathed to 
All Souls College by Dr. Luttrell Wynne, a former fellow, who was related - 
to Luttrell; and the editor thinks that as the writer lived several years 
after the last date accorded in the Diary, other and later volumes may be 
in existence. 

The author does not appear to have taken any active part in the nume- 
rous scenes which he so carefully records, but like a good honest gossip 
kept his ears wide open, ready for the reception of news or scandal. The 
work is consequently only of secondary value in point of evidence; yet is 
it important as shewing the kind of news talked about from day to day, and 
the growing effect of this on the mind of the people; hence many actions 
which more formal histories record may be traced to their sources. The 
increasing discontent of the populace under the unconstitutional proceedings 
of James II. are here very plainly set before us, and we can see why his 
expulsion was so easily effected, and why so few were ready to rise in his 
defence. In this respect the work is valuable, but its value would have 
been considerably enhanced by a few illustrative notes, and, as a work of 
reference, by the addition of a good index. There is an index, it is true, 
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compiled mechanic fashion, and carefully compiled too, for it contains 
the names of all the Browns, Jones, and Robinsons mentioned in the 
work, but scarcely a reference to places, dates, or occurrences. The Old 
Bailey Sessions, for instance, are mentioned hundreds of times, but not once 
do they find their way into the index. Indeed, with the exception of the 
half-page of preface, the extracts we have quoted, and the index, the book 
has been left to edit itself, receiving no more care than the printers were 
willing to bestow. 

The references to the trials at the Old Bailey are numerous, and exhibit 
the barbarity of the times, and the cheap rate at which human life was held. 
We will make a few extracts :— 

“The 13th (July, 1679,) Thomas White, alias Whitebread, William Harcourt, John 
Fenwick, John Gaven, alias Gawen, and Anthony Turner, priests and Jesuits, were 
brought to their tryall at the Old Baily, by virtue of a commission of oyer and ter- 
miner, being indicted of high treason, for conspiring the death of his Majestie, the sub- 
version of the Government and of the Protestant religion; and upon full evidence were 
found guilty. The next day Richard Langhorne, esq., councellour-at-law, was indicted 
for the same crimes, and found guilty ; and then sentence past upon all six to be drawn, 
hang’d, and quartered.” 


The sentence on the first six we find was duly carried into effect at Ty- 
burn on the 20th of the same month ; but in July we find two more entries 
relating to Langhorne, one on the 9th, stating that he asserted his innocence 
to the last, and that ‘“* when he was cutt down and stripp’d, ’twas found he 
had been disciplin’d or whipt, (’tis thought) the reason was he had dis- 
covered the settlement of severall estates to popish uses ;” and a further 
entry on the 14th, stating that he was executed on that day. 


July 2, 1684, began the sessions at the Old Baily, which lasted the next day; when 
nine persons received sentence of death, 8 men and one woman; three were burnt in 
the hand, four were ordered to be transported, and 9 were to be whipp’d; and between 
50 and 60 persons (formerly convicted and condemned for several crimes, but reprieved) 
were brought to the bar, and pleaded his Majestie’s pardon, which was read and allowed; 
four romish priests were included in the said pardon.” 


In December in the same year we find that the sessions “ continued for 
four daies, when 11 persons were burnt in the hand, five ordered to be 
transported, six to be whip’d, five were fined, and 18 received sentence of 
death.”’ On the 6th of February following King Charles II. died, but we 
find no change for the better under his successor, for in May “ 23 receiv’d 
sentence of death, 14 were ordered to be transported, 8 burnt in the hand, 
and four to stand in the pillory.” Soon afterwards we read, “ Fiveteen 
persons, fourteen men and one woman, were carried up to Tyburn and there 
executed for their crimes.” In the later years recorded in the Diary fewer 
persons were capitally convicted, and some changes were made in the 
punishments inflicted; for under the date of January, 1708, we find,— 

“The sessions for citty of London and county of Middlesex began at the Old Bailey 
the 15th, and held the 16th and 17th, where several criminals were tryed; of which 
one received sentence of death for robbing on the highway, 4 burnt in the cheek, 4 
ordered to be whipt, 2 to goe for soldiers, and 1 fined and to stand in the pillory.” 


Anything in the shape of criminal proceedings possessed great attractions 
for Mr. Luttrell, and accordingly we find them chronicled with all the taste 
of a penny-a-liner; and indeed, but for the evidence we have of the manner 
in which he collected the catch-penny ballads of his day, we might have 
been led into the belief that he employed himself as a writer of newsletters 
for the coffee-houses. He was, however, a man of substance, and the con- 
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clusion we come to is, that shutting himself up in his own house in the then 
retired rural village of Chelsea, he feasted himself upon the scandal, of which 
there was enough to satisfy the most extensive appetite. 

A specimen of this delectable study will be found in the law proceedings 
in the case of Spencer Cowper, brother of the first Lord Cowper. Cowper 
was a married man, and. had the misfortune to attract the attentions of Miss 
Stout, a fast but handsome young Quakeress of Hertford ; he repelled her 
advances, and she drowned herself; unfortunately, he was the last person seen 
in her company. ‘Two London attorneys and a scrivener happened to be in 
the town that night, and they were charged with being accomplices, the 
rumour being that the Quakeress had been seduced, and made away with to 
prevent the consequences. After a lapse of some weeks the body was dis- 
interred, and it was then found that she had died a virgin. Cowper was 
brought to trial with the others, and found not guilty, but he had a narrow 
escape, and an attempt was afterwards made to bring all four to a second 
trial, by the process known as “ an appeal of murder,” sued out in the name 
of the heir-at-law of Sarah Stout, but it broke down. As these proceed- 
ings were so notorious in their day, we will follow Mr. Luttrell’s brief re- 
lations of the same. First we are informed that a particular account, by 
several gentlemen of good reputation who were present at the trial, was 
received in town the following day, (July 20, 1690,) “the tryal being 
managed with all fairnesse imaginable, to the satisfaction of the auditors.” 
The remaining entries are curious enough to justify their quotation. The 
first is in 1700 :— 


“ April 18. The relations of Mrs. Stout the quaker have brought an appeal for 
murther in the name of an infant against Mr. Cowper and the other gentlemen tryed 
with him last summer at Hartford Assizes, who yesterday appeared in the Court of 
King’s bench, and signified to the Court that they were realy to answer the same; tut 
the Sherif of Hartfordshire not having returned his writ, he was called upon to return 
the same in order to try it.” 

“ April 25. The writ of appeal brought against Mr. Cowper, in relation to Mrs. 
Stout the quaker, was d-livered to the undersherit of Hertford to the infant in whose 
name it was brought, who burnt it; upon which the lord cheif justice (tis beleived) 
will lay the undersherif by the heels, there being no possibility of bringing another ap- 
peal, the time being elapsed.” 

On the following day the under-sheriff— ' 

“ Appear’d in the Kings bench court, and endeavour’d to excuse himself by saying he 
had delivered the same to the heir, (who is the appellant, and an infant,) in presence of 
his mother and uncle ; which not being satisfactory to the court, they ordered an infor- 
mation against the mother, uncle, &c. ; and the undersherif is in 4 days to be examined 
upon interrogatories for his contempt. 

“ May 14. Yesterday, being the last day of the term, Mr. Toler, undersherif of 
Hartfordshire, appeared in the Kings bench court ; and having refused. to give a satis- 
factory answer about the appeal brought against Mr.Cowper for the death of Mrs. 
Stout, was committed to the marshal of the Kings bench for contempt; but, upon a 
motion made by his council, was ordered to be bailed at a judges chamber.” 


An entry a few pages further on informs us that the motion for a new writ 
was argued, but as the time had elapsed it was decided that one could not 
be issued, and on the 7th June we find the last entry thus :— 

“This day the court of Kings bench fined Mr. Toler, undersherif of Hart‘ordshire, 


200 marks, on account of imbezilling the writ of appeal brought against Mr. Cowper 
for the death of Mrs. Stout the quaker, and committed him till paid.” 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature that we notice—if what interested 
Mr. Luttrell may be considered an index of the state of the public mind, 
Gent. Maa. Vot. CCII. 4x 
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which we see no reason to doubt—is the extraordinary interest taken by all 
classes in the affairs of foreign countries immediately after the accession of 
William III. to the throne of England. Our national debt owes its origin 
to this, but the subject appears to have been eminently popular, and the 
politicians so ably described by the pen of Addison and the pencil of Ho- 
garth are no exaggerations. From the expulsion of James in 1688, we 
scarcely turn over a page without finding reference to some continental 
affairs in which English troops or English money found their way, or such 
entries as the following :— 


“Foreign letters bring, those from Rome that a contagious distemper was broken 
out in the kingdom of Naples; that differences were arose between that court and the 
imperial court upon occasion of the late promotion of cardinals, which were not like to 
be adjusted (Jan. 1690). 

“ Yesteray came in two foreign mails, by which we have the confirmation of the 
grand viziers being depos’d, that count Teckally was in dszrace at the Port, and that 
the cham of Tartary had left it, being dissatisfied that the French ambassador at Con- 
stant nople was forbad comeing to court, for not having communicated to the sultan the 
propositions of peace his master had made to the confederation (May 1694).” 


Highwaymen, pirates, and other criminals, come in for a due share of 
attention ; as also do court and official promotions, advantageous marriages, 
remarkable births, &c. The entries of one day, selected at random, will 
serve to close this notice of a book which, with all its shortcomings, we are 
glad to find has been printed in extenso, and will doubtless find its way 
into most libraries containing Whitelock, Burnet, Hearne, Pepys, Evelyn, 
and other kindred gossipers :— 


1705-6, Tuesday 12 March. The house of peers have ordered all the lords lieute- 
nants and custos rotulorums of the several counties of England, to send to their deputy 
lieutenants and justices of the peace to mike returns under their hands of all Roman 
catholics, and so reputed, in their several divisions, to be laid before her majesty and 
the council, and the bishops to give the same «irections to their clergy; and if any 
are negligent in informing thereot, that they return their names to the queen. . 

“Yesterday both houses had a conference upon the law bill, and the lords gave their 
reasons why they could not agree to some of the commons amendments. 

“Sir Clowdesley Shovell acquainted the house of commons that there were 17,000 
seamen wanting of the 40,000 allowed for the fleet ; 6,000 of them they could have, 
having protectons from the Admirality, and the whole fleet could not be fitted out 
without greatest part of the rest. 

“ This day the commons were in a committee of the whole house upon better man- 
ning of the fleet, and are to be upon it again tomorrow. 

“Smith, who some time since was half hanged and cut down, having accused about 
350 pickpockets, house-breakers, &c., who gott to be soldiers in the guards, the better 
to hide their roguery, were last week, upon mustering the regiments, drawn out and 
immediately shipt off for Catalonia; and about 60 women, who lay under condemnation 
for such crimes, were likewise sent away to follow the camp. 

“ The £250,000 (a loan su! scribed at 8 per cent.) is compleat for prince Eugene. 

“ The ‘ Martha,’ ‘ Howland,’ and ‘ Ann’ from India, and the ‘ Eagle’ galley, with two 
others from Burcelona, are arrived in the Downs. 

“ Yesterday's Lisbon post of the 5th instant (N.S.) says, Sir John Leake, with 18 
men of war, &c., fell down the river that day, and ’twas thought design’d for Cadiz, or 
to intercept the galleons goeing from thence to the West Indies, and that the lord Gall- 
way was at Elvas ready to march.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


PRICES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Unsan,—The estates of the Blounts, at Soddington and Mawley, 
were from 1690 to 1695 under the management of one George Mapp of 
Mamble. An account of moneys paid in this administration was discovered 
recently in the possession of a descendant in the village, by Mr. G. E. 
Roberts, of Kidderminster, and from: which the following items are 
extracted :— 


May 6. 


June y® 2", 
12. 
17. 


19. 
23. 
24. 


July 7. 
18*, 


20¢, 


25th, 


Aug. 18*, 


80%, 


Sept. 1%, 


MONEY PAYD FOR SEUERALL THINGS 1693. 


S$ 8s SSSSsesessn 


Payd for a clocke line . . 

To Richard Eaton putting the clocke in order . 

Payd for 4 a pecke of salt to use for stopping vessells . 

to Thomas Carter going to Bewdley with corne 

To the sheepe-sheerers to buy them beere 

to John Covke when he dressed the bullocke to buy beere 

payd to George Kingsley for carraige of 5 tonnes of cole 

For a quire of writing paper. 

to Walter Hill fur two drenches 

to Walter Hill for a strike of wheat. 

payd to Richard Woodruff for a drench for a bullock} 
that was not well and his journy from Sutton . 

To Richard Woodruff for two drenches for two cowes 

payd for a post letter . , . 


(This item is of frequent occurrence in the atin expenses 
of postage varying from 3d. to 10d.) 


Payd for toll and other expenses at Tenbury, selling two 00 
cowes and calues 

Payd to William Hunt, cooper, for two hoops and rack- 00 
ing three & a halfe hogsheades of syder Ne 

for 4lbs of sugar candy to putte in the syier 

payd for expenses to Kidderminster to sell two cowes 00 
and calues é 

to Thomas Carter for ingredientes to drench acowe . 00 

to William Os!and for oyle for the bay mare . - 00 

to William Winwood for mending the wayne at Sod- 
dington ° ad 

to John Coundly for grinding & cleaning 10 case knives 00 

And for grinding 5 smoothing irons. 00 

To William Osland for 2 drenches and a mmed of of water} 00 
for the blacke mare . 

For 2 dozen of broomes 00 

payd for expenses for Mr. Reade, my Selfe, and Tho'. tm 00 
Carter in letting the tyth of Mamble 

For 600 of seuerall sorts of nailes 

To Edw: Pountney, John Timberley & William Ta 00 
washing lambes 

payd to Mr. Jordan & Tho*. Adams for tresspas in 00 
grayne by y° oxen. . sn 

to M™, Menop for liquor to grease the waynes . 

payd to Edward Grately, limer, for 73 loades of ine og 03 
delivered at Soddington at °10 ye loade & “12 ouer 

payd for 804 bushells of seed corne bought ca 19 
Septem y 10. and y* 10" of Oct". . 

payd Thomas Carter his charges in titan two bucks) 5) 
to Worcester . 2 } 


Ld 


SS 8 88&SaSFSSse 


02 


ol 
03 
01 


00 


ol 


02 
03 
02 
02 
01 


04 
ol 
01 


14 


& & 


04 


054 
10 


02 
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1 4th, 


30%, 
Oct. ye 6. 


Nov. y® 4t. 
9. 


21. 


24th, 
27", 


29, 
Dec. 3", 


10%, 


17. 
23r4, 
1694. 


Jan’. 9. 
Jan’. 14. 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 


payd for 11 pots for potting of venison . . - 00 
to John Ffarmer for potting of the venison 
to Tho. Winwood and Georze Bainham being both 
one day making a ladder ° 
payd to John Palmer, limer, for 240 horse loades of lime 
delivered at Mawley at 48} p‘. load and 12¢ ve 08 
eomes to 
payd for salte for stopping of beere vessels ‘ ° 
payd for a mugg . . 
payd for two peckes of brann for the duckes 
for spiggotts and faucetts . 
To Mary Lowe for two bushells of ashes & for a) 00 
Mary to wash t n the sunier 
y tow wise in the sume’ 
fora search bottom =. 
To John Carfield going to Arely to fetch the turnspitt : 00 


sees 
; & 883s 


for sande to cleane the pewter . - 00 
for two sheepe-bells —. 00 
To Tho. Carter going to Bewdley for provisions 00 
for a quire of writing paper. - 00 
(Upon a quire of such paper, small folio size and omnenten 
with po teullis, the MS. is written.) 

For a letter sent to Worcester by post . 00 
for 3} lbs. of hogs grease at 34. pr. Ib. 00 


To M*. Henry Field for keeping 3 courts and 24 to the 
ceryer . 

To M'. Hall of the New Inn for ale to drenche an oxe . 00 

foratinnlanthorne . ‘ o = 

for two muggs . 

To Lea Bowyear for seuerall journeyes to buy acl 00 
visions &e.  . 

to John Southall for two mopps. 

to William Michell for killing 5 dozen and 8 moles at 00 
“18 the dozen in Mawley, and Rowley grounds 

(In another entry we are told that 15 moles went to the dozen. ) 

To Tho*. Carter his charges going with 2 horses for malt 00 

far a house all night for 5 fatt hoggs at Bewdley faire, 00 
& alsoe for a penn and toll for the hoggs ° 

To Thos. Carter his charges going with a bagg of 2 00 
to Bewdley . 

To Joseph Bateman for putting up y® malte-mill - 00 

to John Southall for 2} hundred of 46 and } hundred 
of 84 nailes to mend the parke pales . 

for leather to nail up y® wall-fruit trees at Mawley - 00 

Given to 5 poore people when there was noe bread - 00 

To Christopher Grogre for making a payre of breeches, a 

payre of sleuees, & for lining buttons and silke for >00 

Janes’ sleuees 

To John Southall for a " new touch- hole for the te parko} 00 
gunne 


(Qy? Had that notable piece — atu — spiked i in the late 
tumults ?) 


for mending an olde lanthorne . : - 00 

To Thos. Carter going twiee to Bewdley - 00 

for three mony baggs_. - 00 

for carriage of a box and a jar of water from London | 00 

To Mathew Addis going with a — of brawn &c. wet 00 
Bewdley : . 


To the taylor for mending James’ frocke 00 
Given to the poore this daye when my master went for 00 
London ° t 

(A yearly visit to the tenantry, we may “suppose. ) 
Gave to Edmund Carter Junior, by my master’s order . 
For a franke letter when my master was gone . . 00 


11 


8 


&8$ 88888 


Me 


02 
08 
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08 


02 
03 


08 


104 


03 
074 
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Feb’. 3°, To Tho, Carter going to Bewdley with two turkyes to) 00 02 
the carryer . 
Disposed of to the poore of Cleobury, Bayton & ea 04 16 00 
at Xmas 
Pay? Marguret Morrall for one q of a years wages. 10 00 
Jan’.18. to John Scott his bill for carraige of goods to & from 
London, & for serge, lining &c to make James a payre 02 O07 04 
of Breeches . 
Nov?. 10%. Payd Roger Broadhurst for 6 tonns of cole at 3*. 84, per 02 00 
tonn . 
to George Kinealy for carraige of 6 tonns at 2", 00 10 00 
payd to John Wheeler for 26 busshels of white oats 5" 02 12 00 
sowe at Mawley at 2* p* bushell 
to M*. Ffox for 3 bushells of blacke oats to mix with 00 05 038 
fetches to sowe at Mawley at 421 y® bush. i} 
1695. 
Mar. 16. payd for 7 bushells of brann to feed the bay Gelding . 00 07 00 





Among much other curious information relating to the management of 


the estates, is the following mem. 


‘The account of what sheepe &c. of Mawley stocke was killed during my 
master’s residence in the country 1693— 


November 4. A sheepe killed for the vse of the house value 


18. A sheepe killed at 


Dect. 2"4. A sheepe killed at . 

A fatt hogg killed worth 

234, A lamb killed at . 
Jan’. 6%. A sheepe killed . 


13 
12 
12 
00 
07 
12 


. . 


re 
&SSS88se 


There was 2 sheepe thiefe-stolen & 3 miscarried by accident. ” 


Worcester, April, 1857. 


J NOAKE. 


PICTURES OF OLD LIVONIA AND COURLAND. 


Mr. UrBan,—I recently purchased a 
fine copy of a rare and curious book, which 
bears the imprint of one “ Peter Buck, at 
the sign of the Temple, near the Inner 
Temple Gate, Fleet Street, 1701.” This 
worthy old bibliopole advertises on the 
fly-leaf a singular medley of works “print- 
ed for” him:— The Reasonableness and 
Certainty of the Christian Religion,” and 
a “New Paraphrase upon Ecclesiastes,” 
being announced along with “ ‘The Ambi- 
tious Step-Mother, a Tragedy, by Nic. 
Rowe,” and the “Ladies Visiting-day, a 
Comedy,” and a new collection of poems 
by Mr. Dryden, and others. The book 
itself is entitled—“ AN Account oF LI- 
vonta,” &e., &e., &e., “Sent in Letters to 
his Friend in London.” In a brief address 
to the reader, the anonymous author de- 
clares that the letters were not “design’d 
to be expos’d to the Publick when they 
were first writ,” but because “there is 
now an expectation of some notable events, 
from the successors of the same Princes, 
who formerly were actors in those long 
and bloody scenes in Livonia, a sudden re- 
solution was taken to print them, &c., &c.” 





I suspect that this announcement is akin 
to many other apologetic prologues, and 
that we must not too curiously inquire 
into its literal truth. Nevertheless there 
is ample internal evidence that the writer 
really had sojourned in the countries he 
describes, and it is quite possible, even 
probable, that the letters he may have 
written thence to “his friend in London,” 
formed the actual basis of the work. After 
a careful examination, I am dis: d to 
accord full credence to the literal truth of 
his contemporary descriptions, which re- 
late to the political state and domestic 
condition of Livonia about one hundred 
and sixty years ago; for although the book 
was published in'1701, most of the letters 
are dated in 1697 and 1698. I will not 
analyze the copious and very curious letters 
devoted to a narrative of the famous Ma- 
rian Teutonic Order’, nor those contain- 





* It may be worth while to subjoin one or two 
interesting passages from the minute description 
of this illustrious Order of chivalry, as given by 
our author :—‘‘ The habit of the Order was a 
black coat anda white cloak, marked with a black 
cross over it; their weapon was a great sword, 
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ing the history of Livonia, and of the 
Dukedoms of Courland, Semigallia, &c., 
but shall solely confine myself to an ex- 
amination of the various parts of the work 
which give, in quaint yet striking lan- 
guage, exceedingly interesting, and obvi- 
ously authentic and reliable, pictures of 
the actual social state of Livonia at the 
period above named; and may also cull 
some portions of the author’s journey 
through Germany to Holland. The whole 
book is full of most singular and striking 
matter, related with shrewdness, and is a 
real treasure to any reader of taste and 
reflection. 

The first letter is devoted to an inquiry 
into the origin of the Northern nations, 
&e., and at its conclusion the author gra- 
phically and characteristically remarks 
that he cannot forbear mentioning the 
civilities which himself and the English 
with him have met with in those coun- 
tries,— 

** Where,” says he, “ feasting and drinking is 
inevitable ; and we being travellers and stran- 
gers, peuple of quality make it their pleasure to 
entertain and divert us; so it appears as if the 
old English hospitality were retired bither. How- 
ever, ic must be objected, they urge drinking to 
excess; and should you send a ship full of philo- 
sophers to persuade sobriety here, they would 
sooner turn murtyrs to the gr pe, than be con- 
veried to embrace their doctrines. ‘The old phi- 
losopher, Muszeus, says, the reward of virtue is 
perpetual drunkenness (though he meant it of 
celes.ial exhilaration) : then, sure none ever had 
their virtues more fully rewarded than the Ger- 
mans; who are willing to apply this saying to 
the joys which they receive from the liquor, 
rather than give it any other sense.” 


Elsewhere, speaking of the landed gen- 
try of the country, he remarks that— 


“They are all much inclined to hospitality, and 
there being very slender provision made for a 








plain, without ornament of gold or silver; they 
slept upon beds of straw; they were allowed at 
the entry into the Order, only bread and water 
for their food, all manner of luxury bring ban- 
ished, and whilst they kept to this institution 
they prospered wonderfully. . . . He that 
stood candidate for a member of the Order, was 
to tuke an oath that he was a German, born in 
weilock of a noble family, without reproach ; 
that he never was married, and would continue 
always a sinzle and chuste \ife; that he would 
sub )it to all the laws and rules of the Order ; he 
was to renounce subjection to father and mother, 
and all relutions, and only promise entire de- 
pendence to the Master of the Order; as also 
chiefly to serve God, «nd then the sick and the 
poor ; and to fight for the Holy Land against the 
enemies of the Cross: he had no property of any 
kind, &e. After this he was enishted, being 
upon his knees, armed cap-a-pied, by the great 
Master of the Order, with several ceremonies ; 
and being led before the altar, the priest gave 
him the white cloak, with the cross of the Order, 
saying these words:—Zcce! Crucem istam da- 
mus tibi pro omnibus peccatis tuis, et si servas ea 
que promisisti, facimus te securum vite eterne. 
There! take this cross from us for the remission 
of all thy sins; and if thou dost faithfully keep 
thy promise, we warrant thee eternal life.” [!!!] 
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traveller, in the public inns, anybody may go to 
a nobleman’s house, where they are received and 
treated for several days, without any other ac- 
knowledgment than that of thanks. . . . No 
nation delights more in feasting and hospitality 
than this: ’tis reckoned next to a crime among 
them, to deny the benefit of their house to any- 
body whatsoever. Every one makes much of 
his ‘guest, and entertains him according to his 
ability ; and when all the provision is spent, the 
landlord takes bim along with him to his neigh- 
bour’s house, where they are received and treated 
in the same friendly manner, though they came 
uninvited; nor is there any distinction made be- 
tween acquaintance or strangers, they are equally 
welcome. . . . To spend day and night in 
drinking, is a reproach to none.”’ 

What a picture is this of the drunken 
hospitality of the Germans and the North- 
erners a century and a half ago! And that 
it is by no means an exaggeration we have 
abundant contemporary evidence. Indeed, 
the drinking usages of the Baltic pro- 
vinces, and of some parts of Scandinavia, 
at the present day, are of a nature which 
proves that the men of the existing gene- 
ration have not very materially degene- 
rated from the feasting and drinking capa- 
bilities of their ancestors. 

I must here pause to explain that the 
country which our author describes under 
the general name of Livonia, was that 
great territory now known as the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, viz.: Livonia Pro- 
per, Courland, Esthonia, &. The Order 
of Marian Teutonic Knights were for three 
centuries masters of tliese Baltic provinces, 
until their power succumbed to Poland and 
to Sweden. Atthe end of the seventeenth 
century, the provinces belonged partly to 
Sweden, and partly to the Duke of Cour- 
land, (who hel his dukedom as a fief’ un- 
der the King of Poland,) and the whole of 
Livonia was divided into “several duke- 
doms, governments, and provinces, as Es- 
thonia, or Eastland, Lettia, or Lettland, 
belonging to the former ; Curonia, or Cour- 
landia, Semigallia, Districtus Piltensis,” 
and also Polish Lifland, &e. At that time 
Riga was (as now) the capital or chief city 
of all Livonia, and our old traveller de- 
scribes it as— 

**A place of so great trade, that the town is 
too smal! for the inhabitants, the fortifications 
not permitting to extend it further ; therefore it 
has many suburbs. ’Tis a rich town, well built, 
but narrow streets, seated on the river Duna, 
[Dwina] calle: by Ptolemy, Rubon, which car- 
ries from its rise ‘in Russia near Biala, the best 
products of Musc vy, Poland, Lithuania, and 
Semigallia, for about 130 leagues to this town, 
where ’tis very large, and, as I take it, at least 
three times the breadth of our Thames at Lon- 
don, though never the better port for that, for it 
is almost choked up, and no loaden ships can 
come up to it.” 


We may add, that at the present day 
Riga, although its harbour is still very 
shallow, ranks, as a Russian seaport, next 
to St. Petersburgh, and contains about 
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70,000 inhabitants, one-half of whom are 
Germans and Lutherans, and the other 
moiety are Lettes and Russians. It is 
very strongly fortified. Not many years 
after the publication of the bcok in hand, 
(viz., in 1721,) the greater portion of the 
Baltic provinces were finally wrested from 
Sweden and Poland by Peter the Great, 
and have ever since remained subject to 
Russia, although they even yet retain a 
distinct nationality in customs and man- 
ners. 

Towards the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century the Livonians were very 
cruelly oppressed by Charles XI., King of 
Sweden, and in 1692 the nobility wrote 
a long and piteous letter of humble com- 
plaint and remonstrance to the king; but 
this appeal to his justice and clemency 
(which is really one of the most touching, 
and pathetic, and beautiful compositions 
ever penned) was denounced in Sweden 
as a capital crime, and the Landraths, or 
Livonian Councillors of State, who had 
signed the letter, or petition, were sum- 
moned to Stockholm, and on their arrival, 
in 1694, were condemned as guilty of high 
treason, and sentenced to be decapitated, 
and their possessions confiscated. Powerful 
intercession induced the absolute monarch 
to commute the sentence on these hapless 
noblemen, (whose only crime was that they 
had in the most humble and heart-touch- 
ing language presumed patriotically to re- 
present the intolerable grievances under 
which their native country languished, ) to 
six years’ imprisonment. To prison they 
were consigned; but two or three years 
subsequently Charles XI. died, and on his 
death-bed his spiritual adviser induced 
him at the last moment to sign a pardon 
and order for their release. 

The successor to this despotic tyrant 





» Mr. Kohl, the celebrated German traveller, 

thus describes their existing condition :—*‘ Swe- 
den, Holland, England, and many other coun- 
tries, have fed from these plentiful granaries for 
ages. These abundant sources of corn, nourished 
by the toil of enslaved and unrewarded thou- 
sands, hastily ripened by the brief hot northern 
summer, have built the luxurious houses and 
formed the wealthy communities of Riga, Revel, 
Narva, and other cities, and connected the Baltic 
province's with every part of theearth. . . . 
The original inhabitants, the Lettes and Estho- 
nians, are agricultural labourers, with very few 
exceptions. The Germans are the aristocracy of 
the country, consisting of the nobility, the mer- 
chants, and tradesmen in the towns, and the /ite- 
raten, The most rising and industrious class 
are the Russian settlers and travelling mechanics 
and tradesmen. The Jews are scattered through 
the provinces as innkeepers, &c. The whole 
opulation of the Baltic provinces is about a mil- 
lion and a half, and the population decreases in 
density towards the north. Of one thousand in- 
habitants, about nine hundred are Lettes and 
Esthonians, fifty Germans, thirty Russians, five 
Swedes, and fifteen Jews.” 
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was the world-renowned Charles XII., and 
it is highly interesting to read the charac- 
ter our old traveller gives of this young 
king, praising his— 


** Noble and generous disposition . . . who 
had his instructions, and received good impres- 
sions in his tender years, from his mother, Ulrica 
Eleonora, that excellent queen, a royal princess 
of Denmark, whose memory is so highly re- 
spected for her incomparable goodne s, charity, 
and piety ; and to complete their [her] character, 
we must liken her to our late Queen Mary, who 
also died the following year. This present young 
King of Swedeland, Charles XII., according to 
the relations of those who are nearest to his per- 
son, breathes nothing but what will be worthy of 
a great prince; and if it be possible to make a 
judgment of such tender years, and know ex 
ungue leonem, he may outstiip in glory his re- 
nowned predecessors, and reach up to the fame 
of his renowned ancestor, the great Gustavus 
Adolphus.” 


The above was written a year after 
Charles XII. ascended the throne, (pub- 
lished four years later). Every reader 
will be able to judge how singularly full 
of deep foresight this estimate of the cha- 
racter of him, who— 


** Bequeath’d a name at which the world grew 
ale, 
To point a moral and adorn a tale,” 


ultimately proved. It may be worth while 
to refer to Livre Premier of Voltaire’s 
“ Histoire de Charles XII., Roi de Suede.” 
We now come more immediately to the 
subject of the social state of Livonia in 
1697-8, and will commence with the 13th 
Letter of the book, relating to Curonia (or 
Courland) and Semigallia, which, as inte- 
gral portions of Livonia, were known, 
during the sway of the Marian Teutonic 
Knights, as Lifland. Skipping much in- 
teresting historical matter, we will pause 
at our author’s eulogium on the then 
reigning Duke of the provinces, “ happily 
governed” by Frederick Casimir :— 


‘This prince had from his youth warlike in- 
clinations. . . . He is every way master of 
princely qualities, full of civility to strangers, 
affable and of easy access to his subjects, gene- 
rous and liberal to all, has a great deal of know- 
ledge, in all sorts of arts and sciences, and in 
most affairs of the world; a sprightly wit, anda 
great encourager of all sorts of manufactures in 
his country. The pastime which he is most ad- 
dicted unto is hunting, towards » hich sport he 
makes superfluous provisions, as all sorts of dogs 
‘in vast numbers, &c., and is at a profuse expe..ce 
about them. His falconry is also very large and 
curious, his country abounding therewith. He 
sends every year presents of them to the Em- 
pero, King of France, and formerly to England. 
He keeps a noble table: his musicians which at- 
tend the court are sent from France, and his 
comedians from Italy. His s'able is worthy to 
be mentioned, where are constantly above thirty 
sets of choice coach-horses, besides at least 300 
saddle or leading horses ; very fine of all sorts, 
as Arabs, Barbaries, Persians, Polish, Hunga- 
rian, Turkish, and Bachmats or Tartar horses. 
They have shewed me one, a present from Mos- 
cow, whom they say to have found by experience 
to see with one eye by night, and with the other 
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by ry that which is held to serve him in the 
dark loo! 


ks like a glazed eye. The court is crowd- 
ed with nobl , the Duchess having very much 
contributed to render it delightful and diverting. 
’T was objected to the Duke, that his court had 
too mich of grandeur, which neither emulation 
did oblige him to, nor the revenues fully allow. 
This is certain, that his capacious soul, and his 
splendid manner of living, could represent much 
more than a Duke of Courland.” 





Our author further amplifies his eulo- 
gium of the Dukes of Courland, and de- 
clares that the Kings of Poland are sensi- 
ble of the “benefit and advantage” they 
derive from having such a feudum or fief 
as that of Courland, and that no prince 
whatsoever “has so much honour and re- 
spect shew’d him by his superior, as the 
Duke of Courland by the King of Poland ;” 
and he proceeds to give brilliant proofs of 
what he thus alleges. I omit them, but 
will quote the following :— 

**°Tis the custom of this court to entertain and 
to treat all Ambassadors and Envo\s who are 
sent here, or who,pass trough this country, and 
to defray all their expenses, not only while they 
reside at court, but as they pass through the 
whole country; which occasions the treasurer 
and councillors to suppose the same way of pro- 


ceeding should be used to the Duke’s ministers 
abroad.” 


The Duke of Courland, with the aid of 
his nobility, could raise an army of 15,000 
to 18,000 of “as brave men as the North 
affords,” but in time of peace the vassalage 
to Poland, the privileges of the nobility, 
and the constitution of the dukedom, for- 
bade a standing army,—“ the inhabitants 
being exempted from all manner of taxes, 
excepting in time of war.’ O happy Cour- 
land! in this respect, at least, the only 
practical Utopia of which we ever read. 
Another reason is given by our author (as 
we must continue to call him) who says 
that— 

“The nobility are so jealous of their immuni- 
ties, and of making their prince too powerful, 
having the experience of their neighbours’ suf- 
ferings, that they would choose to be for awhile 
overrun by an enemy, which they can recover 
again when he retires, rather than yield to the 
perpetual misfortunes which are always the con- 
sequences of a standing army*.” 


In time of danger, however, this saga- 
cious nobility always proved devoted to 
their Duke, whom they permitted to main- 
tain some garrisons, and to have body- 
guards. The Swedish King, Charles Gus- 





¢ Speaking of the disastrous losses sustained 
by Courland through a war with Sweden, the 
writer suggestively remarks that “these coun- 
tries are not like England, and other mild tem- 
perate climates, where they can easily recover in 
peace ; but here the winter is so very long, and 
the seasons short, that permit trade, that many 
years are required to make up their losses.”” Does 
not this remark still hold true of the North? The 
poor Finlanders, who suffered severely during 
the late war, are at present miserably starving. 
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tavus, used to say, “ My cousin, the Duke 
of Courland, has too much for a Duke, and 
too little for a King ” 

Apropos of the nobility :—They are de- 
scribed as being very free, and very jealous 
of that freedom, yet exceedingly respectful 
and obedient to tiieir prince, and “so true 
and loyal, that there is no example of any 
traitor to his prince or country among 
them, in the course of an age and a-half.” 
They appear to have been more intensely 
aristocratic and exclusive than any other 
nobility in the world, refusing to admit 
even the noblest-born Germans to a parti- 
cipation of their rank and privileges :— 


‘They keep to those rules still, which their 
ancestors, who were Teutonic Knights, were tied 
to observe, viz., to be of an unspotted descent for 
many generations. The common rule is to shew 
their pedigree of thirty-twogenera ions, orAhnen, 
at least; and when a gentleman is buried here, 
which is done with great state and splendour, 
the minister in the pulpit, at the end of his fune- 
ral sermon, does commonly read before the as- 
sembly the descent, names, and alliances of the 
deceased. There often arise quarrels, wherein 
one objects to anoth r, his being not so good as 
himself, or that he cannot produce such a long 

digree, which is held as a mortal affront, and 
if itis not determined in their blood4¢, the judges 
decide it, before whom they bring their genealo- 
gies. » . . They do rarely misally themselves, 
though great fortunes should make amends for 
it, and they keep still (for the most part) to the 
same principles by which their ancestors got their 
nobility—w hich is Arms. There is hardly a gen- 
tleman in all the country that has not been a 
considerable officer in the army, either at home 
orabroad. . . ‘ihey boast that there is hardly 
a family among them that cannot make out prenve 
de noblesse, sufficient to qualify them for Knights 
of Malta.” 


The rights, privileges, and immunities 
of this ancient and peculiarly exclusive 
nobility were indeed extraordinary, and 
I need not apologise fur quoting freely 
on this topic :— 

** A nobleman is absolute master of any mines 
he finds in his own grounds. His house in town 
or country is a privileged place, or asylum, and 
anybody that retires there cannot be taken out 
by force; yet they may arrest him, and take him 
out by course of law, that crimes may not go un- 
punished. . . . Neither does any of his peasanis, 
or vassals, or domestics, pay custom, toll, or tux 





4 The Livonians and Curonians appear to have 
been much addicted to the “duello,” as the fol- 
lowing passage, quoted from another part of the 
work, testifies :—‘* One ill custom prevails yet 
with them, that is duelling, which commonly 
arises by their quarrels at their frequent feusts, 
and from immoderate drinking, whence they 
fight, and very often kill one another. ’Tis not 
always done in the first heat ot pas ion, but the 
next day, or some time after, deliberately, with 
several formalities, either on horseback or on foot, 
by pistols or sword. He that refuses a challenge 
is looked-upon as a degenerate and unworthy 
person, and he that gives his adversary his death’s 
wound, must mike the best of his way out of the 
land, till he can get his pardon, for in recenti 
crimine they are imprisoned, and if convicted by 
the laws, they lose their heads ; tho’ they seldom 
suffer : notwithstanding many are killed in such 
quarrels,” 
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for anything that belongs to them. No soldiers 
are permitted to be quartered on their estates, 
. .. No foreigners may come to preferment either 
in Church or State, neither citizens, much less 
natural children of any noble an to the land. 
.. +» Besides this, the Curonian nobility have 
Jus primogeniture given them, per leges publi- 
eas, “hich is for preservation of families; also a 
peculiar privilege, they call Jus conjune/@ manus, 
whereby, in deiault of males, they settle the de- 
scent upon another gentleman, though a strung: r, 
who pays to the daughters of the deceased (if he 
leaves any,) in mon: y, the consideration of three 
ate of the value of the whole inheritance, and 

eeps the fourth, which is «ntaled, and cannot 
be charged with any debts sub vitio nullitatis, 
and this gvar/a@ is allowed towards the lustre of 
afamily. They have absolutum imperium, with 
the power of life and death over their subjects or 
peasants, yet they al ays in criminal cases keep 
a Judiciary Court, inviting Judges or Asscssores 
Judicii ; and besides, there is a sort of jury of 
their equals. Those poor wretches pay so much 
respect to their l.rds and masters, that it comes 
near adoration, which makes the gentry noi a 
little haughty, looking upon themselves to be 
born with a kind of sovereignty, like tne noble- 
men of Venice, and therefore very seldom a 
nobleman of Curonia can settle or abide any- 
where [out of Curonia], or if he does, it is with 
mueh i . . » Besides, everything is so 
cheap here, that they live in vast plenty, being 
furnished with all nec: ssaries from their vassals 
and peasants almost for nothing,. therefore they 
can, at an easy rate, maintain a great equipage, 
and numerous attendants.” 


Place aux dames !—The ladies of Curo- 
nia were warmly admired by the gallant 
traveller, and his gossip concerning them 
and their amusements is extremely piquant, 
and it must be quoted without curtuail- 
ment :-— 


‘The ladies here are much indebted to the 
northern climate for their fair skins; they dress 
according to the French way. The Poles, Lithu- 
anians, and other neighbours, think themselves 
happy in marrying a wife from hence—as the 
Romans formerly eoveted the Lacedemonian 
ladies for their virtues. The custom of working 
with the needle and spindle, and weaving, for the 
ladies of the greatest quality, continues here, and 
has be:n always used among the Roman ladies, 
even in a corrupted and luxurious age. For 
Augustus commoniy wore his garments made by 
the empress his wife, and the princesses his 
sisters and daughters. . . . One peculiar custom 
has been introduced in honour of matrimony, all 
Livonia over, when it was joined, and is still in 
vogue in Curonia, that the ladies don’t take their 
rank or precedeney from the dignity of the hus- 
band, but according to the date of their mar- 
riage, so that a woman who is married to a cap- 
tain or lieutenant will go before a general’s, co- 
lonel's, or the first minister’s lady, that has been 
married later. It seems to have been introduced 
in those early times when tiie land was yet un- 
peopled, to persuade women to marry, and it is 
continued to shew and maintain equality among 
the gentry, whereby ambition, the root of so 
many evils, is cut off. The diversion the — 
commonly have is hunting and shooting, whic 
is a kind of palestra to them: the woods and 
forests abound with bears, wolves, elks, or elends, 
foxes, linxes, hares, roebueks, &c. The ladies 
and gentlemen take great delight in the winter 
to go out in their sleds, which is a recreation 
which pleases all strangers. I have seen them 
open the Carnival with that sport, in this a an- 
ner :—First comes a great sledge or traineau, 
drawn by several horses, with a dozen of trum- 
pets and kettle-drums sounding; then follow the 


Gent. Mac. Vou. CCII. 
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eourtiers, with their ladies, two and two to- 
gether; the cavalier leads and drives one single 
horse, sitting or standing behind the lady; though 
the frost is hard, yet commonly they have sun- 
shine and a clear sky. 1 could almost wish you 
in England such a Swedish or Li\onian winter, 
especially if some time couid be abated of its 
duration, which mace that «ambitious king, 
Charles Gustavus, (who"was so much desirous 
of establishing a kind of universal monarchy in 
the north,) to. say, that if there were but one 
month less of winter, and another month more 
of summer, then he would not exchange his 
kingdom for any other in the universe. The 
sleds are very neat, and resemble all sorts of 
shapes, as swans, doves, dolphins, shells, lions, 
harts, peacocks, finely gilt and carved with de- 
vices, the horses richly caparisoned, fuil of bells. 
The nobility make their court in appearing very 
sumptuously to attend their prince, who often 
makes one in this assembly with the duchess. 
The ladies are adorned with rich furs and many 
fineries; thus they take their course up and 
down the streets, sometimes fifty, sometimes 
s.xty sleds. If it be night, the town is illumi- 
nated, and every ¢raineau has several flambeaux. 
When they think fit, they enter some nobleman’s 
er councillor’s house, where they find a warm 
reception, with a handsome collation, and tien 
return to. their ‘raineaux a ain. Having made 
several circuits, they re-conduct the Duke and 
Duchess to the castle, where thre is commonly 
a play acted, and a great treat given to the com- 
pany, that lasts till the day. There {s once or 
twice a-week a ball, masquerade, or a wirtschaft, 
with great sumptuosity, either in the castl«, or 
by some of the chief men. In summer-time the 
Duchess, out of complaisance to. the Duke, whose 
darling passion is hunting, dresses herself and 
ladies as an Amazon, or Diana, and thus rides 
out to. see the sport. Fishing for another day, 
and often playing at cards. Her Highness also 
takes great delight to order and contrive fine 
works for the ladies of her court, as embroidery, 
tapestry, or some rich furniture. The Duch ss 
understands music, and takes great delight to 
hear concerts of music, and is.a great encourager 
of all ingenious. pastimes.” 


Our author gives a Iong and very curious 
account of a “great Ambassy from the 
Czar of Moscow” (Peter the Great) to the 
Duke of Courland. The embassy comprised 
three ambassadors, with a suit of 400 per- 
sons, all of whom were splendidly enter- 
tained, and their expenses pid, by the 
muniticent Duke of Courland ; and he even 
feasted them throughout their route ta 
Prussia,— 

“ Providing them with coaches, carriages, 
guards; open tables were kept everywhere with 
trumpets and music, attended with feasting and 
excessive drinking, as if his Czarish majesty had 
been another Bacchus. I have not seen yet such 
hard drinkers; ’tis not possible to. express it, and 
they boast of it as a mighty qualification.” 


A number of French and German officers 
accompanied the embassy, but they de- 
spised the Russians, whom they called “des 
ours baptizées.” The most singular and 
characteristic anecdote connected with 
the affair was, that Peter the Great him- 
self accompanied the embassy in dis- 
guise; but his amba-sador, Le Fort, pri- 
vately introduced him to the Duke and 
Duchess, by whom he was “royally en- 
4¥ 
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tertained, and he made great protestations 
of triendship to them.” 

The condition of the peasantry, or serfs, 
seems to have been very nearly the same 
as it is at the present time. The following 
is the account given of them :— 


“All those inhabitants of Livonia that have 
been subdued by the Germans, are mentioned 
under the name of Boors, and continue slaves, 
both they and their children. They are of a 
very strong and sturdy nature, robust, and fit 
fir hardships; are bred up to labour and inde- 
fatigable toil, and therefore when they are come 
to sufficient years, are a so able to endure excesses 
of heat or cold. They live in mean houses made 
of wood; they were formerly all of them slaves 
to their masters, who had power of life and death 
over tnem, and had n thing of meum et tuum, so 
that all their acquisitions belonged to their lords. 
Bu those that lived under the King of Sweden’s 
dominios have been exempted from that bond- 
age, and when they have committed crimes, they 
are tried before their ordinary judges. But their 
servitude continues still, in those provinces under 
the Duke, and the boors are looked upon by their 
lords as their chattel, wherewith they may act 
ad libitum. Twere has been much said of those 
poor people’s slavery here, yet ’tis not so intoler- 
able as some may think, for ’tis the inter st of 
their masters to support and cherish them in all 
necessaries of life. When they have performed 
their task, and finished the proportion of work 
which has b en allotted ‘em, then what spare 
time they have is the r own; and they having 
been always use to this sort of life, are very 
content and cheerful under it. When taxes are 
1. vied, the lo d often advances or pays for his 
poor slave, that he may be able to work for him, 
and in cases of deartn he furnishes him with 
bread, salt, and seed for his ground. I find 
their condition in many things better than that 
ef the peasants in Germany, who are every 
day afresh persecuted with troops that quarter 
upon them; constant taxes and hard labour. 
The boors here, when any weduing or christening 
pn ers take the liberty to invite their landlord 
and ladies, and they are so highly transported 
with the honour which is done them, that they 
never fail to present some of their manufactures, 
or a fat ox, as an ucknowledgment. They read ly 
submit to the old custom of being whipped with 
rods for any fault committed: ’tis reckoned as a 
credible [ereditable!) way of chastisement among 
them, which they think entitles them to be as it 
were the children of their masters, whom t' ey 
always call their lords and fathers. This correc- 
tion they look upon as due and belonging to 
thm, and were it changed for any other they 
would think it injurious to them.” 


The manner in which our observant tra- 
veller argues, in the above passages, that 
the Livonian serfs are actually better off 
than the free peasantry of Germany, and 
that they are contented and happy with 
their lot. and even would not wish it to 
be ameliorated, strikingly reminds us of 
the very similar arguments employed at 
this day by the American planters, to prove 
that the condition of their slaves is in 
reality preferable to that of the free la- 
bourers in Great Brit»in itself, and that, 
moreover, Providence absolutely designed 
them to be a race of bondsmen. Yet we 
are incidentally informed that “ whole 
droves” of starving peasants had recently 
passed through Curonia from North Livo- 
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nia, and the traveller was shewn some 
bread made out of bark of trees, which he 
thought “no dog ready to perish for hun- 
ger would eat,” and he was informed that 
thousands of people had perished of famine 
in Swedish Lifland. Yet notwithstanding 
their liability to occasional dearth aud 
famine, he describes the inhabitants of 
Livonia as being blessed with an exceed- 
ingly fruitful soil, in some places so fertile 
that “it never fails to bring in twenty, 
twenty-four, and sometimes more bushels 
for one.” He describes a very extraor- 
dinary mode of husbandry, — 

“Which is easy anl profitable. That is, 
wherever there is a valley, they ditch it up, and 
let the water overflow it, to the compass of a 
great pond, and thus let it stand for three or 
more yerrs, stocking it with fish, and then dr..in 
it, whereby the ground becomes soft and fat ; it 
requires but one easy ploughing. and then they 
sow the first and second ye:r barley, and the 
third year oats in it. It gives great crops; and 
this manner is so common here, that some of 
the gentry, instead of their corn-fields, have nine 
such great pends, they call staungs, whereof 
they emplo. three every year, and sow them 
with different corn; this provides their tables 
with fish, and fills their barns with corn.” 

Immense quantities of this corn, our 
author says, was bought by the Hollanders, 
who exported it to the East Indies,—a 
statement almost incredible, were it not 
explained by the fact that the grain was 
hardened in the straw in hot stoves, so as 
to evaporate a'l the moisture, and this ren- 
dered it so sound that it would keep good 
for a score of years without being turned. 
The same hard-dried corn was, it is said, 
used by the Livonians as seed-corn, and 
yielded heavy crops. 

The sea, rivers, and numerous meres or 
lakes of Livonia are described as abounding 
with fish, of which fifty sorts are reckoned 
up; and a statement is made concerning 
the herring, which may interest naturalists. 
The first European herring fishery is said 
to have been on the shores of Livonia and 
Courland, and to hive continued produc- 
tive until the year 1313, when the fickle 
fish forsook that part of the Baltic, and 
frequented the coasts of Denmark, and 
subsequently of Norway. ‘Thence they 
reached the British shores, finally quitting 
the Baltic, leaving only “ their resemblance 
in miniature, which is a small fish they 
call stremling.” 

When our traveller bade adieu to Livo- 
nia, he went through Gefmany to the 
Hague, and his notes by the way are not 
devoid of interest. He visited Hanover, 
and we presume he was well received at 
the electoral court, for he is quite enthu- 
siastic in his eulogium upon the royal 
family. Her Highness,— 

«That incomparable princess, Sophia, Elec- 
toress Dowager, whose wit and judgment is much 
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above her sex . . . speaks the English language as 
pe | as if she had been educated at White- 
all, and the English who travel thither receive 
gracious marks of her condescending goodness 
and obliging manner.’ 
Her daughter, the Electoress of Branden- 
burg, inherits “all the wit and beauty” 
of her illustrious ancestors: “the charms 
of this princess are such as have not any 
parallel.” The then Elector of Hanover, 
(subsequently George I. of England,) 
George Lewis,— 

“Is a valiant, wise, and just prince. His coun- 

tenan e carries both a noble haughtiness and an 
engaging sweetnss, which claims respect and 
love trom all that see him; some have thought 
he resembles the King of France.”’ 
Lastly, we have a sketch of the prince his 
son, whose character, like that of his father, 
must have undergone some radical change 
as he advanced in life, if the flowing con- 
temporary estimate was at all sound and 
impartial :— 

** George Augustus, Prince Electoral, born 
October 30, 1683, is a very lovely young prince, 
and well instructed in all that a great prince 
ought to know. He has a surprising readiness 
of wit, and a pregnancy of judgment above his 

ears. To be well read in history, and to per- 
‘orm their exercises readily and gracefully, is 
what others may attain to; but this sweetness 
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and equality of temper and obliging comportment, 
whereby he gains the love of everyone, is pecu- 
liar to himself: in all things this prince’s dispo- 
sition is formed to render a people happy. Waik- 
ing in the gardens of Hernhausen, I have beard 
him extol the excellency of the English govern- 
ment, saying that no other is comparable to the 
English, which renders justice, ease, and liberty 
to every rank of men.” 


On Angust 5, 1698, our traveller reached 
the Hague,— 

“His Majesty of Great Britain [William IIT.] 
was then just arrived here; where he is the 
darling and joy of his people; for they are sen- 
sibl« of the blessing that this glorious monarch 
is to them, and they are well satisfied that his 
life is their best security, and therefore they do 
—— contribute to what they think may make 
t long and comfortable.” 


Here I must part with my quaint and 
entertaining old friend. His book is both 
amusing and instructive, as your renders 
may judge from the extracts I have 
given, although I confess that I have se- 
lected them pretty much on the praise- 
worthy principle of little Jack Horner, 
who, according to the veracious nursery 
legend, carefully picked the plums out of 
the Christmas pie.—Yours, &c. 


Newark. W. HURTON. 


EARLY INSTANCES OF SMOKING. 


Mr, Ursan,—The practice of smoking 
has attracted considerable attention of 
late, and among other features connected 
with it, the question of its origin has led 
to some discussion. To shew when it ori- 
ginated would, of course, be out of the 
question, but if you think the following 
early, and in some eases very rude and 
elementary, instances of the practice, 
worth your notice, they are much at your 
service. 

Speaking of the Cypirus, generally iden- 
tified with the Gladiolus communis of 
Linneus, our Glader or Sword-grass, Pliny 
says (xxi. 69), quoting Apollodorus, (which 
of the physicians of that name it is impos- 
sible to say,)—‘ He also mentions as a re- 
markable fact, that the barbarians, by in- 
haling the fumes of this plant at the 
mouth, thereby diminish the volume of 
the spleen. They never go out of the 
house, he says, till they have inhaled these 
fumes, through the agency of which they 
daily become stronger and stronger, and 
more robust.” We should have been under 
greater obligations to the naturalist or his 
authority, if he had been more specific in 
stating who these barbarians were—Gauls, 
or Germans, people of Asia, or of Africa. 

In B. xxiv. ¢. 85, speaking of Chame- 


leuce, identified with the Tussilago far- 
Jara of Linneus, our Colt’s-foot, he says,— 
“The root of this plant is burnt upon 
cypress charcoal, and by the aid of a tube 
(infundibulum) inhaled.” Dried colt’s- 
foot has been long smoked in this country, 
either by itself, or in combination with 
tobacco. Whether or no it was smoked 
here in the middle ages, it is impossible, 
perhaps, to say; the practice may very 
possibly have been introduced through the 
agency of Lord Bacon, who, in the Sylva 
Syloarum, I believe, following the ancients, 
no doubt, recommends it to be smoked for 
affections of the chest and lungs. 

Speaking of the same plant, under the 
name of Bechion (cough-plant), in B. xvi. 
c. 16, Pliny informs us that “The smoke 
of this plant, r-ot and all, in.a dry state, 
inhaled by the aid of a reed and swal- 
lowed, is curative, they say, of chronic 
cough: it is necessary, however, at each 
inhalation, to take a draught of raisin 
wine.” Dioscorides, who probably flou- 
rished after Pliny, and Galen, who lived 
about one hundred years later, give simi- 
lar directions. 

Marcellus Empiricus of Bordeaux, who 
lived in the fourth century after Christ, 
and held office under Theodosius the Great, 
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has a curious passage upon this subject, in 
his Latin work on Pharmacy, which is 
worth quotation :—*“ The plant which, in 
Gallic, is known as Calliomareus, and in 
Latin as Equi ungula (horse-hoof), is ga- 
thered upon a Thursday, at the wane of 
the moon, and, after being t'oroughly 
dried, is put into a new vessel along with 
burning coals. The upper surface is then 
most carefully luted with argillaceous 
earth, and a reed is inserted, through 
which the moisture or smoke, generated 
by the heat, is inhaled at the mouth, until 
it has penetrated the whole of the trachea 
(arteriam) and the stomach.” 

The word march, we may observe, sig- 
nified a horse in the language of anc ent 
Gaul, and was employed in that sense so 
late as the sev:nteenth century by the 
people of Brittany. Calli probably means 
“hoof.” Here then, we have little short 
of positive proof that Colt’s-foot was 
sinoked in Gaul in the fourth century after 
Christ; more particularly as Marcellus, 
himself a native of Gaul, expressly says 
that many of his prescriptions were those 
recommended by the peasantry and com- 


mon people, 


Another instance, again, of smoking, 
though not a very tempting one; we 
find in Pliny (xxviii. 67) :——“ They say, too, 
that the smoke of dried cow-dung—thit 
of the animal, I mean, when grazing—is 
remarkably good for phthisis, if inhaled 
through a reed.” It would seem to be 
not at all improbable that this practice, 
repulsive as it appears, may have prevailed 
among the pe:santry of many countries, 
and to a much greater extent than we 
have any positive grounds for supposing. 

Dioscorides, B. v. ¢. 122, informs us 
that Sundarach, our Realgar, red orpi- 
ment, or red sulphuret of arsenic, was 
burned in combination with resin, and the 
smoke inhaled through a tube, as a cure 
for cough and asthma. Pliny (xxxiv. 55,) 
speaks of it merely as being used in the 
form of “a fumigation with cedar,” for 
the cure of those complaints. 

These passages form the sum-total of 
all that I have hitherto met with in the 
ancient writers relitive to smoking—the 
substances employed being, Sword-grass, 
Colt’s-foot, dried Cow-dung, and Realgar. 
On further enquiry, the list might perhaps 
be extended. HENRY T. RILEY. 


THE PRINCIPLE UPON WHICH Mr. MACAULAY WROTE HIS 
HISTORY. 


Mr. Ursan,—In reading Macaulay’s 
Essays the other day, I came across a pas- 
sage in which the author lays down the 
principles on which, in his opinion, history 
ought to be written. It may, perhaps, 
have some interest for your readers, as 
being in some sort a defence to the 
charges which many reviewers have not 
scrupled to bring against the historian of 
James and William, of giving a false co- 
louring to events. Speaking of Machia- 
velli’s History, he says,— 

*‘ The history does not appear to be the fruit of 
much industry or research. It is unquestionably 
inaccurate. But it is elegant, lively, and pic- 
turesque beyond any other in the Italian lan- 
guige. The reader, we believe, carries away 
from it a more vivid and a more faithful impres- 
sion of the national character and manners, than 
from more correct accounts. The truth is, that 
the book belongs rather to ancient than to mo- 
dern literature. Itis in the style, not of Davila 


and Clarendon, but of Herodotus and Tacitus. 
The classical histories may almost be called ro- 
mances founded in fact. The relation is, no 
doubt, in all its principal points, strictly true. 
But the numerous lit le incidents which heigh'en 
the interest, the words, the gestures, the looks, 
are evidently furnished by the imagination of 
the author. The fashion of later times is dif- 
ferent. . A more exact narrative is given by the 
writer. It may be doubted whether more exact 
notions are conveyed to the reader. The best 
portraits are perhaps those in which there isa 
slight mixture of caricature, and we are not cer- 
tain that the best histories are not those in which 
a little of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative 
is judiciously employed. Something is lost in 
accuracy, but much is gained in effect. The 
fainter lines are neglected, but the great charac- 
teristic features are imprinted on tne mind for 
ever.” — Essay on Machiavelli, March, 1827. 
Essays, vol. i. p. 110. 


I remain, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
F. J. V. 


LYTTELTON FAMILY. 


Mr. Urzsan,—I should be much obliged 
by some of your geneulogical correspon- 
dents affording me information on the 
following :— 

The family of Lyttelton, the head of 
which is Lord Lyttelton, Baron of Frank- 
ley, has been divided into several branches, 


among which is the family of Lyttelton of 
Studley, in the county of Warwick, (now 
represented by Sir Francis Lyttelton- 
Holyoake-Goodricke, Bart., of Studley 
Castle,) which descends from Roger Lyt- 
telton of Grovely, Worcestershire, younger 
son of John Lyttelton of Frankley, by 
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Elizabeth his wife, co-heiress of the Tal- 


bots. The said er having married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Stanley, Esq., 
of Westbromwich, co. Stufford, had issue 
two sons,—George Lyttelton of Grovely, 
counsellor-at-law, eldest son, and Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton of Naunton-court, Wor- 
cestershire. In all the printed ped'grees 
of Lyttelton I have seen, this George is 
said to be another son of the said John 
Lyttelton of Frankley,—but this is clearly 
erroneous. He was buried at Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire, and was “eldest son of 
Roger Lyttelton, who was fifth son of John 
Lyttelton by Elizabeth his wife, co-heir of 
Sir G. Talbot of Grafton, and Anne his wife 
co-heir of Paston®.” Upon his monument, 
in Bromsgrove Church, is an escutcheon of 
the following arms: — 1. Lyttelton, 2. 
Westcote; 3. Quatremaine; 4. Burley ; 
quartering all Talbot’s arms. On the left 
of the monument, Lyttelton impaling arg. 
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a lion ramp. sa. debruised by a fesse coun- 
tercomponé or and az. (Mylde); and on 
another shield, Lyttelton impaling Stanley 
with seven quarterings. He died May 23, 
1600, aged 50, probably unmarried. He 
must have been a son of Roger, or the 
Stanley arms would be out of place on his 
tomb. The other son, Humphrey, mar- 
ried Martha, daughter of Robert Gower 
of Colemers, Esq., which Martha died 
July 4, 1588. ‘There is a monument to 
his and his wife’s memory at Kingsnor- 
ton; but he lived long afterwards, till 
1624, and was buried at Naunton-Beau- 
champ. He was ancestor of the Lyttel- . 
tons of Studley, and of another Humphrey 
Lyttelton of Halesowen, Worcestershire, 
who was connected with the Studley fa- 
mily ; and it is this connection I am anx- 
ious to ascertain. 

The following is a short pedigree of the 
Studley Lytteltons :— 


Phillips Lyttelton, of Studley and Naunton, = Dorothy, dau. of Robert Bloxham, Esq., 


(son of —— Lyt elton, of Studley,) who 
entered Rugby School in 1696, and mar- 
ried 25th June, 1723; died 15th July, 
1763, aged 75. 


of Great Alne, county Warwick. 








= | | | 

Phillips Lyttelton, Robert, born 1731, = Leonora, daughter John, born 1735; Elivabeth 
of Studley Castle, died 1732; Cap- and heiress of ob. s. p. 1813. died un- 
born 1729; ob. tain in the Mi- Rutland, married, 
8. p. 1809. litia. Gentleman. 1778. 


| 
Dorothy Elizabeth, only daughter = Francis Holyoake, Esq., of Tettenhall, 
an 


heiress. 


county Stafford, married 1795. 


Sir Francis Lyttelton Holyoake-Goodricke, Bart., 
of S.udley Castle, jure matris. 


The other Humphrey Lyttelton was a 
solicitor at Halesowen, whose genealogy I 
am particularly anxious to ascertain; and 


Humphrey Lyttelton, attorney 
of Halesowen, living about the 
middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 





the following will shew his issue and de- 
scendants : 





| 

Humphrey Lyttelton, an attor- 
ney-at-law at Worcester, who 
died unmarried in 1801. De- 
puty Town-Clerk of Worces- 
ter, and a Coroner for the city 
and county.—A deserved eu- 
logy of him is in your Obi- 
tuary, Aug. 1801, p. 771. 


My queries are,— 
1. What relation was Humphrey Lyt- 





¢ Nash, ‘‘ History of Worcestershire.” 


| | 
Sandys Lyttelton, = Miss Roper. Elizabeth = Ferdinando-Dud- 
Esq. 


ley-Smith, . 
of. Haleeowte 
Only daughter = —— Frances, Grange. 
and heir, Esq., of 
Droitwich. 
Issue. Issue. 


telton of Halesowen to Phillips Lyttelton 
of Studley ? 

2. The lineal descent of both from Ro- 
ger Lyttelton of Groveley. H.S. G. 








Mr. Ursay,— As the “good Homer 
sometimes nods,” the accidental “ twenty 
winks” of an antiquarian may reasonably 
admit of an excuse; and, therefore, in 
pointing out the following singular dis- 
crepancies, it is more with a view to elicit 
explanation than to imply censure. 

In a reprint of “ Six Old English Chro- 
nicles,” edited by J. A. Giles, D. C. L., 
and published by Mr. H. G. Bohn, are, 
inter alia, the Chronicles attributed to 
Gildas and Nennius ; and the Edito:’s Pre- 
face contains a short notice of the several 
Chroniclers whose works he has intro- 
duc 

With reference to Gildas he has these 
remarks :— 

** Of Gildas little or nothing is known. Mr. 
Stevenson, in the preface to his edition of the 
original Latin, says, ‘We are unable to speak 
with certainty as to his parentage, his county, or 
even his name, the period when he lived, or the 
works of which he was the author.’ Such a 
statement is surely sufficient to excuse us at 
present from saying more on the subject than 
that he is supposed to have lived during some 
part of the sixth century. .... The title of the 
old translation is as follows: ‘The Epistle of 
Gildas, the most ancient British Author: who 
flourished in the yeere of our Lord 546. .... 
Faithfully translated out of the originall Latine.’ 
London, 12mo., 1638.” 


Now it appears remarkable that any 
doubt should have srisen as to the period 
when Gildas was born, for he has himself 
stated it in the most explicit terms, when 
speaking of the battle of “ Bath Hill :’— 

** Which was (as I am sure) forty-four years 
and one month after the landing of the Saxons, 
and also the time of my own nativity.” 

Consequently, as the Saxons landed 4.D. 
449, the addition of 44 years would give 
the date of his birth/a.D. 493; thus re- 
moving all conjecture upon the subject. 
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GILDAS AND NENNIUS. 


The modern editor further remarks :— 


‘It has been remarked by Polydore Virgil, 
that Gildas quotes no other book but the Bible; 
and it may be added, that his quotations are in 
other words than those of the Vulgate, or com- 
mon authorized translation.” 


If by the word “ Bible” the Old and 
New Testament are meant, this is correct ; 
but taken in the common acceptation of 
the word, as applying to the Old Testa- 
ment only, “‘ The sacred volume in which 
are contained the revelations of God,” 
then it is incorrect; for numerous quota- 
tions from the New Testament commence 
at page 367, and continue to the end of 
the work. 


NENNIUS. 


“ Of this author,” says the modern edi- 
tor, “so little is known, that we have 
hardly any information handed down to 
us except this mention of his name. It is 
also far from certain at what period the 
history was written, and the ditlerence is 
no less than a period of two hundred years, 
some assigning the work to 796, and others 
to 994.” 

Now the exact time when Nennius 
flourished we have in his own words :— 

“This history has been compiled from a wish to 
benefit my inferiors, not from envy of those who 
are superior to me, in the 858th year of our 


Lord’s Incarnation, and in the 24th year of Mer- 
vin, king of the Britons.” 


Surely after such a clear declaration, all 
doubts should have been set at rest ; and it 
appears at least singular that, with such 
a positive avowal of the fact, the editor 
could have expressed even the scintilla of 
a doubt upon the point.—I am, &c., 


May 9. ROFFENSIS. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 23. This being St. George’s Day, 
the Society met, according to annual cus- 
tom, to elect a President, Council, and 
officers, when the following gentlemen 
were chosen :— 


Eleren Members from the Old Council. 
The Earl S:anhope, President. 
Edward Hawkins, Esq., V.-P. 
Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P. 
C. Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., V.-P. 
Frederic Ouvry, Esq., 7reasurer. 
Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Director. 
C. Wykeham Martin, Esq., M.P. 


RESEARCHES. 


William Hookham Carpenter, Esq. 
Augustus W. Franks, Esq. 
William Salt, Esq. 
William Michael Wylie, Esq. 
Ten Members of the New Council. 
Arthur Ashpite', Esq. 
The Lord Aveland. 
John Bruce, Esq. 
John Evans, Esq. 
Robert Lemon, Esq. 
The Lord Monson. 
Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, Bart. 
William Wansey, a 
William Watkin E. Wynne, Esq., M.P. 
John Yonge Akerman, Esq., Secretary. 
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After an address by the President, the 
following resolution was submitted to the 
meeting :— 

“That, considering the removal of the 
Royal Society to their new apartments in 
Burlington-house, the hour of the meet- 
ing for the Society of Antiquaries on 
Thursday evenings be fixed, for the next 
and ensuing sessions, until the Society 
shall otherwise determine, at half-past 
eight instead of eight o'clock.” 

This having been read, several gentle- 
men rose and objected to it, as inconve- 
nient to such of the Fellows as resided at 
a distance from town; when, at the sug- 
gestion of the President, it was with- 
drawn. The Society therefore meet for 
the future at the usual hour; namely, 
eight «’clock. 

April 30. J. Hunter, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Report of the Auditors for the year 
ending December 31, 1855, was read to 
the meeting. 

The President’s nomination of Mr. John 
Bruce, as a Vice-President, in the room of 
Admiral Smyth, who retires by rotation, 
was read, 

Mr. George Grazebrook, of Liverpool, 
the Rev. Frederic George Lee, of Thame, 
and Mr. George Pryce, of Bristol, were 
elected Fellows. 

A note was read from Mr. William Cob- 
ham, Local Secretary for Hertfordshire, 
stating that some excavations have re- 
cently been made under what is supposed 
to have been a square tower of the old 
Rye-house, near Ware, the result of 
which has been the discovery of a sub- 
t:rranean apartment, with an iron door, 
having a latticed window. Some old coins 
have also been found here. 

Mr. B. B. Woodward, F.S.A., read a 
paper containing Illustrations of the Re- 
formation and the Great Rebellion, de- 
rived from the Churchwardens’ Book of 
St. Mary’s parish in Bungay, Suffolk, 
which were prefaced by a brief account of 
the results of some archeological enquiries 
recently made by Mr. Woodward in that 
town. The account-book, for the use of 
which Mr. Woodward stated that he was 
indebted to the Rev. W. H. Glover, com- 
mences in 1523, and with a few interrup- 
tions (the principal one being a hiatus of 
23 years between 1663 and 1686), is con- 
tinued to the present time; and the great 
interest and value of it was evident from 
the series of extracts laid before the 
Society, and relating to the carrying out 
of the Reformation in St. Mary’s parish at 
Bungay. In the time of Henry VIII. the 
only entries shewed the erasure of the 
story of St. Thomas-d-Becket from the Ser- 
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vice-book, and the removal of his fignre 
from the windows; the procuring of the 
Great Bible, and two English Procession- 
als, or Litanies; and the payment of the 
rent for the steeple to the king, instead of 
the Lady Prioress of the nunnery to which 
the church belonged. Under Edward VI. 
great changes were made: the rents of the 
obit-lands were collected for the king, pas- 
chal-keeping, processions, &c., cvased ; the 
tabernacles and images were taken down 
and sold; the painted windows broken, 
and the frescoes on the walls defaced; a 
lectern was made for the Bible, and a 
variety of new service-books procured ; 
the altars were removed, and a Commu- 
nion-table substituted for them; and the 
copes were made into altar-cloths. A pot- 
tle of sack is also recorded as “ goven to 
the king’s surveyor for his favour con- 
cerning, the church-lands. In Mary’s 
reign great diligence was used to restore 
the ancient state of things: altars were 
re-erected, the painting of St. Christopher 
was cleansed from whitewash; the old ob- 
servances were resumed, and the church- 
furniture, which had been destroyed or 
laid aside, was made anew, and brought 
into use again. A new legend was bought, 
the story of St. Thomas-a-Becket written 
into the church-book once more, King Ed- 
ward’s Service-book given up to the royal 
commissioners, and three great images, 
“that is, the Marye and John and the 
vowes of the Church,” (which seems to 
have been originally dedicated to the Holy 
Cross,) purchased at a great cost, and set 
up on the rood-loft. This was the last 
thing done under Mary, and in the first 
year of Elizabeth these images were taken 
down again, (by the same man who had 
put them up,) and broken. All that had 
been restored was removed now, and some 
things which had been spared betore 
were now put away. New Bibles, Books 
of Prayer, and of Homilies, of Articles and 
Injunctions, were purchased ; and all the 
“ perkes” were taken down, and the beam 
of the rood-loft. Puritanism, however, 
desired to proceed still further in this 
iconoclasm, and there is a record of the 
censure and removal of the churchwardens 
of 1577, who had, contrary to the com- 
mands of the bishop, taken down and de- 
stroyed the screen, which was, according 
to the one party, “ verye comelye and de- 
centlye made;” but according to the 
other, “fule of ymmagery not defaced.” 
And in the following year a new screen 
was made and fixed in the church. 

The extracts relating to the Great Re- 
bellion shewed very plainly the causes of 
that movement, aud also the reasons for 
the failure of the victorious cause to esta- 
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blish itself permanently in the country. 
Mr. Woodward also stated that most valu- 
able information might be derived from 
this volume relating to the history of 
church-rates. ; 


May. Octavius Morgan, Esq., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The Rev. Richard Hooper was elected 
Fellow. 

Mr. Edward C. Brodie exhibited a 
number of relics discovered during exca- 
vations at Salisbury and at Wilton, con- 
sisting of keys, spoons, the heads of mis- 
sile weapons, and a gold ring, on which 
is represented the Trinity. 

Sir Henry Ellis exhibited an impression 
from the seal of the town of Wallingford 
in Berkshire, bearing an armed figure on 
horseback, resembling that on the great 
real of Henry V.; legend, — sIGILLVM 


COMVNE DE WALLINGFORD. 

Sir Henry al<o, in a note to the Presi- 
dent, communicated a transcript of a do- 
cument preserved in a volume of the Cot- 
tonian MSS., announcing the exact terms 
of the submission of Sir Eustace O’Nealle, 
at Greenwich, to King Henry VIII., in 
the year 1542, 

Professor Philips, Local Secretary for 
Oxfordshire, reported the recent discovery 
at Brighthampton, of several pits of sin- 
gular form, sunk in the gravel. Some of 
these are circular, with perpendicular 
sides; others have been cut away so as to 
form a sort of seat, and in one pit there 
are seats on both sides. Anglo-Saxon re- 
mains have been discovered close to these 
pits, which, however, are doubtless of an 
earlier date. 

Mr. Akerman, Secretary, communicated 
an account of further discoveries of Anglo- 
Saxon remains at Broughton Poggs, Ox- 
fordshire, in February last,. consisting of 
knives of the usual form, a spear-head, a 
pair of fibulz, and the metal mounting of 
a hair-pin. This latter object, although 
in itself insignificant, is of considerable 
interest ; being, in fact, an indication that 
the individual to whom it had belonged 
was the mistress of a household—a mar- 
ried woman; the hair of unmarried fe- 
males, among the ancient German race, 
being allowed to float unrestrained : hence 
the phrase “in capillo,” which occurs in 
the ancient Teutonic laws. 

Mr. Akerman also communicated an- 
other example of the Crown Badge, from 
a brass of the Kingdon family, in Que- 
thiock Church, Cornwall. On this brass 
a figure is represented wearing the crown 
on the left shoulder. The individual thus 
distinguished was a yeoman of the crown, 

10 


and, as appears by the Patent Rolls of 
Edward 1V. and Richard III., held the 
office of bailiff of Bagshotts Bailey, in the 
county of Surrey. 


May 14. The Earl Stanhope, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. William Salt, in a letter to the Se- 
cretary, announced the very liberal dona- 
tion, from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
of a complete series of proclamations of 
the reigns of George II. and George III., 
for which a vote of thanks was unani- 
mously returned. 

Mrs. E. Britton presented, by the 
hands of Dr. Wilson, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, a medal of Dr. Stukeley. 
This medal had been presented to the late 
Mr. Britton, a few years ago, by Dr. 
Ingram. 

Mr. W. M. Wylie exhibited drawings, 
by his friend Mr. Wilmer, of several se- 
pulchral vessels lately discovered at Lille- 
bonne. In one of the vessels was dis- 
covered a very rare example of a knife, or 
razor, resembling in form the one found 
with Roman remains some years since at 
Colchester, and exhibited to the Society 
by Mr. Roach Smith. 

John Bruce, Esq., Vice-President, by 
permis-ion of the Rev. Lambert: Larking, 
exhibited a Saxon charter from the collec- 
tion of Sir Edward Deering, Bart., M.P. 
It is a conveyance of lands at Swithre- 
dingdenne, now Surrenden, in the county 
of Kent. The date is not later than 
A. D. 1020. Among the witnesses is 
“ Lyfinge, Bisceop.” This prelate was 
Archbishop of Canterbury from 1013 to 
1020. 

Mr. Akerman, in a note to W. M. Wy- 
lie, Esq., offered some remarks on the pre- 
sumed interment of a young Frankish 
warrior, discovered by the Abbe Cochet at 
Envermenu, and cited a law of the Bauiava- 
rians as furnishing evidence that the de- 
funct was in reality a woman of masculine 
habits. 

Mr. George Pryce, F.S.A., exhibited a 
photograph of St. James’s Church, Bristol, 
and communicated some remarks on the 
early use of the pointed arch observable in 
that edifice, a.p. 1130. 

These were followed by observations 
read by Mr. J. H. Parker, who is of opi- 
nion that this church is of two periods, 
with an interval of twenty or thirty 
years. 


Sir Henry Ellis communicated a copy _ 


of a proclamation issue! by Sir James Car- 
roll, Knight, mayor of Dublin in the year 
1616, regulating the wages of artificers, 
handicraftsmen, labourers, and other per- 
sons, whose exactions at that time were 
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universally complained of by the citizens 
and inhabitants generally. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

May 1. Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., 
Vice-president, in the chair. Mr. Le Keux 
communieated “An Account of a Series of 
Remarkable Paintings on Panel, of the 
early part of the Fourteenth Century, for- 
merly to be seen in Ingham Church, Nor- 
folk.” He brought drawings taken in 1782 
by John Carter, the antiquarian draughts- 
man, in which the design of these curious 
productions of early art has been accurately 
given; and these were accompanied by a 
letter from Mr. Fenn, the learned editor 
of the “ Paston Letters,” describing the 
details of the paintings. They were ex- 
plained by Dr. Rock to be a series of 
representations of the incidents in the life 
of St, Nicholas of Myra, the same as those 
sculptured on the Norman font in Win- 
chester Cathedral, which have been fully 
described by the late Dr. Milner, in his 
History of Winchester, vol. ii. p. 77. St. 
Nicholas was regarded as the patron saint 
of mariners,—a fact whieh Dr. Rock re- 
garded as significant in eonnexion with 
the occurrence of these curious paintings 
at Ingham, which is situated near the 
coast. 

Mr. Morgan read a memoir “On the 
Social Usages of Ancient Times, especially 
in regard to Eating and Drinking.” He 
gave some interesting details obtained 
from ancient books on domestic economy, 
and pointed out the extensive functions of 
the English housewife in former days, as 
they have been quaintly set forth by Ger- 
vase Markham, especially as regards the 
sumptous ordering of feasts, the prepara- 
tion of banqueting stuff and innumerable 
delicacies now forgotten; as also in her 
duties in preparing and preserving all sorts 
of foreign wines, which appear to have 
come within the province of the good 
housewife in great establishments. With 
these functions, moreover, were to be com- 
bined skill in physic, surgery, distilling, 
dyeing and making of cloth, and numerous 
“conceited secrets,” according to the an- 
cient phrase. 

Mr. Charles Long gave a short account 
of two pieces of plate sent for exhibition 
by Mr. Mortimer Drummond. They are 
drinking-cups of peculiar form, with two 
handles, similar to the ancient silver cups 
still in use at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
some other collegiate establishments, and 
bear the arms of Giles Alington, who was 
Treasurer of Lyons’ Inn, and presented the 
cups, according to the inscriptions upon 
them, to that society, in 1580. He was 
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of an ancient family, settled at Wymond- 
ley, Herts, and Horseheath, Cambridge- 
shire. Mr. Long produced also a beautiful 
miniature, painted in body colours on cop- 
per, representing the first Lord Alington, 
raised to the peerage by Charles I., in 1642. 
He was descended from Giles Alington, 
who attended Henry VIII. as Master of 
the Ordnance at the siege at Boulogne, 
and brought thence the alarum-bell of the 
garrison, which was to be seen at his resi- 
dence at Horseheath, Cambridgeshire. It 
has not been ascertained whether he was 
the Treasurer of Lyons’ Inn, the donor of 
the cups. 

A letter was read from the Rev. J. W. 
Dunn, Vicar of Warkworth, Northumber- 
land, describing the recent discovery at 
Able, near the mouth of the river Coquet, 
of a rude sepulchral cist, in which was 
found a skeleton, placed on its left side, 
the knees raised, as if the corpse had been 
doubled up within the narrow receptacle. 
On either side stood an urn ;—one of these 
vessels only could be preserved. It had 
served, probably, as a drinking-cup, and is 
much ornamented with scored lines; in 
form and general fashion it closely resem- 
bles other examples found in Northumber- 
land, and preserved in the museum at 
Alnwick Castle, and the museum of the 
Antiquaries at Newcastle-on-Tyne, as also 
those discovered in the southern parts of 
Scotland. A small flake of flint, possibly 
a knife, and a massive boulder stone, which 
might have formed a maul or other wea- 
pon, were the only other objects found in 
this primitive tomb. 

Mr. Way gave an account of the “ Rudge 
Cup,” a remarkable relique of Romantimes, 
which was exhibited by the Duke of North- 
umberland. It was found ip 1725, by Lord 
Hertford, at that time president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the patron of Stuke- 
ley, and one of the first of noble rank in 
this country who gave encouragement to 
archeological investigations. He succeeded 
in 1748 as Duke of Somerset. The cup 
was found during the excavations of a Ro- 
man villa at Rudge, near Marlborough, 
under Lord Hertford’s directions ; it lay 
with human remains and bones of animals 
in a shaft supposed to have been a well. 
It was first published by Horsley, in his 
“ Britannia Romana,” 1732, and it was 
supposed by Gale that it had been a votive 
patera, thrown into the well after a solemn 
libation. It had been richly enamelled, 
and is inscribed around the rim with the 
names of five of the stations on the Roman 
wall. This highly curious object has been 
laid aside and forgotten for many years, 
until it was recently found by the Duke at 
Northumberland-house. Dr. Bruce, the 
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historian of the Roman Wall, who was pre- 
sent on this occasion, observed that this 
relique is of very great interest in connexion 
with Roman times in the north of England : 
the stations occurring in the inscription 
had not been precisely identified, but they 
doubtless indicate certain ancient sites of 
Roman occupation occurring near Birdos- 
wald. Dr. Rock remarked, in reference 
to the supposed votive intention of the cup, 
that certain silver cups, now in the museum 
of the Collegio Romano, had been found in 
1852, by the Padre Marchi, at Vicarello, 
seventeen miles from Rome, with nume- 
rous votive vases of great beauty, and other 
offerings, which had been thrown into a 
fountain as offerings to Apollo and the 
nymphs. The silver vessels are in the 
form of military columns, each bearing the 
itinerary from Rome to Cadiz; and there 
appears a certain analogy between these 
and the cup found in the well at Rudge. 
Another remarkable example of a votive 
vase, which when found was filled with 
imperial medals, 800 in number, ranging 
from Augustus to Gratian and Maximus, 
occurred in the researches made at the 
source of the Seine, in France, and the 
site of the ancient temple of the goddess 
Sequana. It appears highly probable that 
the enamelled cup found at Rudge may 
have been an ex voto, offered by some 
Roman colonist in the later times of Ro- 
man dominion in Britain, who had success- 
fully achieved an expedition per lineam 
Valli, or had been exposed to certain perils 
in the inclement and disturbed region of 
Northumbria. 

The Dake of Northumberland sent also 
for examination several beautiful drawings 
of architectural and other ancient remains 
in Northumberland, executed by Mr. 
Wykeham Archer, by his Grace’s direc- 
tion, and part of the extensive series of 
memorials of Northumbrian antiquities in 
course of preparation. The drawings ex- 
hibited represented the curious incised 
markings on rocks at Old Bewick and 
Doddington, bearing some resemblance to 
those at New Grange, and on the so-called 
Druidical remains in Brittany ; also views 
of Dunstanborough Castle, Warkworth 
Church, the primitive little church at 
Kirk Newton, under the fortified hill-town 
known as Yevering Bell, near Wooler, and 
erected probably on the site of the first 
Christian oratory in that part of North- 
umberland, on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by Paulinus, according to the re- 
markable relation given by Bede; the 
Norman church at Rock, the Peel tower 
at Deddington, with other objects of in- 
terest. 

Mr. Morgan brought a rubbing from the 
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inscribed brass on the rood-screen at Usk, 
which has never been explained; and a 
silver talisman, engraved with mystic sym- 
bols and Hebrew characters, regarded as 
of virtue against the perils of war. He 
also exhibited a collection of astronomical 
and geometrical instruments, astrolabes, 
sundials of curious construction, &c., from 
1530 to 1730. 

The Rev. T. Hugo brought a brank for 
the correction of unruly females, resembling 
that from Wiltshire, previously shewn by 
Mr. Carrington. 

Mr. Fitch sent a Roman speculum, lately 
found in the camp at Castor, near Norwich, 
and a jewelled brooch, probably of Roman 
date, found at Swaffham. 

The Rev. E. Wilton exhibited a bronze 
fibula, in remarkable preservation, from 
the Wiltshire Downs; and Mrs, Alexander 
Wyndham sent a drawing of a small golé 
tore-ring, and a bronze ring found in Dorset. 

The Rev. J. Greville Chester contributed 
an impression from a seal of jet, bearing 
the name of Ronald de Shipton, found near 
Shipton, in Yorkshire ; and a stone weapon 
of unusual form, from Suffolk. 

Dr. Buist, of Bombay, well known a few 
years since amongst Scottish antiquaries, 
through his investigations of early remains 
in North Britain, offered some remarks on 
the curious bow of horn found in the fens 
near Ely, and bought by Mr. Minty, of 
Petersfield. Dr. Buist, who had devoted 
special attention to the subject of ancient 
archery, observed that this curious relique 
presents the precise form of the ancient 
Greek and the Parthian bow. Its form 
closely resembles also that of the bows 
now used in India, but no such bow of 
horn is now known in that country: the 
bows are formed of horn united with slips 
of bamboo. Dr. Buist was of opinion that 
the bow found in Cambridgeshire may be 
Oriental, and brought, possibly, by some 
Roman legionary soldier. Numerous ves- 
tiges of Roman times occur in the fens. 

At the next meeting of the Society an 
extensive collection of portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots will be displayed, with 
some remarkable objects associated with 
her history. 

The annual meeting at Chester will com- 
mence on July 21. 





LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

GENERAL Meeting, April 27. Rev. G. 
E. Gillett in the chair.—Mr. Thos. Ne- 
vinson exhibited a rubbing of the well- 
known brass of Abbot de la Mare, from 
St. Alban’s Abbey. Mr. Nevinson also 
exhibited a rubbing of the brass of Sir 
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John D’Aubernoun, from Stoke Dabernon 
Church, Surrey, of the date 1277. This 
brass is supposed to be the oldest example 
of this kind of sepulchral monument in 
existence, and is the only one of the time 
of Edward I. that is not cross-legged. 

Mr. North sent for exhibition an im- 
pression of a seal, being a merchant’s mark, 
consisting of a heart-sharped figure enclos- 
ing the letters H N, surmounted by a de- 
vice like the figure 4, above which is an 
antlered deer couchant. The legend is 
* Napbtholi,” in Hebrew characters. A 
paper written by Mr. North, upon Mer- 
chants’ Marks generally, was read by the 
secretary. He remarked that Mr. C. 
Roach Smith supposes some impressions 
in lead of Roman seals found in Suffolk 
to have been of this description. These 
marks were usually adopted by those who 
did not bear arms; but on the tomb of 
William Canynge, of Bristol, both his 
mark and arms are displayed ; as also the 
mark and arms of William Wyggeston 
were formerly in the window of the chapel 
of his hospital at Leicester. Seals of a 
similar character are still in use on the 
Continent. 

Mr. Thompson read a short paper on the 
Chapel of Wyggeston’s Hospital, with a 
view of calling attention to the building, 
which is threatened with destruction. The 
chapel appears originally to have been 
lighted by three windows, two of which 
are now blocked up. In the chapel is a 


brass to the memory of William Fisher, 
the first master. There are also some 
other monuments in the chapel, and also 
some of the original carved seats. 

Mr. Gillett mentioned a curious disco- 
very in a stone-pit near Waltham, of a 
large quantity of human bones, which had 
been buried apparently ina trench. It is 
remarkable that no skulls were discovered 
amongst them. 

At the Committee-meeting afterwards 
held, it was decided that the usual annual 
meeting and excursion of the Society should 
take place at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, on the 5th 
and 6th days of August next, and some 
preliminary arrangements were made for 
the occasion. From the number of objects 
of interest in the neighbourhood, a very 
good meeting is anticipated. 





KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE May meeting was held on the 6th 
ult., the Very Rev. the Dean of Leighlin 
in the chair. 

After the ordinary routine business of 
the evening had been disposed of, Mr. 
Paine read a somewhat lengthy but in- 
teresting paper on “ The Corporation In- 
signia and Olden Civic State of Kilkenny,” 
in which some very curious particulars re- 
specting the state of the corporation in 
the seventeenth century have been got 
together. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Phantasmata; or, Illusions and Fa- 
naticisms of Protean Forms productive 
of great Evils. By R. R. Mappen, 
F.R.C.S. Eng., M.R.1.A., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(London: Newby).—Mr. Madden has de- 
voted much time and labour to an inves- 
tigation of certain mental disorders which, 
according to his theory, have at different 
epochs in history prevailed in the several 
countries of Europe, in the form of epi- 
demic cerebral disturbances, The results 
of this investigation are now presented to 
the public, embodied in two goodly-sized 
volumes, replete with facts and illustra- 
tions, but of which we fear the contents 
are too desultory, and the import too 
vague, to ensure for them a very favour- 
able reception. In the first place, but 
few, comparatively speaking, care to de- 
vote their time to so abstruse and compli- 
cated a study as is that of psychological 
science, which may be well termed the 


connecting link of the physical with the 
metaphysical, the material with the in- 
visible world. On the other hand, the 
readers of Locke and Abercrombie would 
prefer a treatise of a more strictly scien- 
tific nature, to the farrago with which we 
are here presented by Mr. Madden. In 
spite, however, of this palpable drawback, 
and notwithstanding the many defects 
consequent on a very serious want of 
arrangement, there are many portions of 
the book before us which, when taken sepa- 
rately, are well worthy of attention ; as, for 
instance, the two chapters on the Inquisi- 
tion, and those in which the peculiar 
phantasies of the Anabaptists, the Calvin- 
ists, and the Jansenists are treated of, 
under the appropriate heading of “‘ Theo- 
mania.” 

Without taking into consideration any 
of these subjects, we will merely attempt 
to offer a few remarks on the introductory 
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chapter, from which may be gained a fair 
idea of the tenor of the whole work, and 
in which we have a foretaste of the histo- 
rical facts which are cited in support of 
the views enforced. 

The first position assumed by Mr. Mad- 
den, viz. that the great convulsions of 
nature are frequently the ultimate causes 
of those changes in policy and civilization 
from which the student of history dates 
many a fresh and important period, is one 
that we shall scarcely venture to dispute, 
it being but one link in that endless chain 
of causation which cannot but be con- 
stantly recognised by all thinkers on hu- 
man affairs. But at the same time, we 
feel loth to fall in with the idea that the 
most mighty political disturbances are to 
be referred to mental aberrations visiting 
and hanging over the countries in which 
they take place, in the same manner as 
those epidemic diseases that have from 
time to time appeared to threaten the 
very existence of man. 

The greatest social catastrophe of mo- 
dern times, the French Revolution, is, of 
course, one of the illustrations brought 
forward as favouring the idea of mental 
epidemics. It cannot be denied that the 
causes of that tremendous outbreak of 
popular passion, so soon converted into 
the channel of military achievement, are 
even now hard to be traced; and that, at 
the time when the rage of the people had 
almost reached its climax, the conse- 
quences of it were hidden from all, can- 
not better be proved than by adducing 
the fact that Mr. Burke, whose political 
foresight and philosophic judgment have 
assigued him the foremost place amongst 
the great statesmen of any age or coun- 
try, gave it as his opinion that France 
was to be from that time considered as 
politically expunged out of the system of 
Europe; and that, on the same occasion *, 
he gave utterance to the celebrated say- 
ing, that the language of the rising gene- 
ration would be “Gallos quoque in bellis 
floruisse audivimus,”—so inconsistent with 
the future triumphs of Marengo, of Aus- 
terlitz, and of Jena. 

Upwards of half a century has since 
elapsed, and, however strange and unin- 
telligible the events of that period may 
have appeared to the deepest contempo- 
rary thinkers, we are now able to point 
out causes far more substantial than that 
which has been so often referred to, and 
of which we are again reminded by Mr. 
Madden,—the spirit of fanaticism and in- 
fidelity engendered by the licentious writ- 
ings of the eizhteenth century. It would 





* Speech on the Army Estimates, 1790. 
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be out of place for us here to enter on a 
discussion of so large a subject as the 
French Revolution; but we may, perhaps, 
remark that the time employed in insti- 
tuting a strict and intimate comparison 
between the old végime and our own 
much, and justly so, praised constitution, 
would not be lost to the student who is 
desirous of discovering its real causes and 
origin. If with no better result, he would 
at least rise from his labours with a more 
deeply than ever settled conviction as to 
the firmness and durability of our system, 
and, if an Englishman, with somewhat of 
the feeling expressed in the lines of Lucre- 
tius :— 

“Suave mari magno, turbantibus equore 

ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 

Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda 
voluptas, 

Sed, quibus ipse maleis careas, quia cernere 
suave est.” 

In the same chapter Mr. Madden ob- 
serves that these epidemic disturbances 
seem to have had more frequent occur- 
rence in the middle ages than in later 
times: for our own part, we are inclined 
to think that the same causes at work in 
the ancient and middle ages are still in 
constant operation, however much the 
results may vary according to the dif- 
ferent circumstances under which they 
operate. In short, we are unwilling to 
believe in periodical convulsions, as well in 
the moral as in the physical world; and 
by no means ready to acquiesce in the 
notion that many of those great events of 
which the effects will never die away, are 
due merely to some mysterious fanaticism, 
or to some sudden and unaccountable 
phrensy. 

We have abstained from giving any ex- 
tracts only in consequence of not having 
met with any passage of particular in- 
terest. Indeed, the whole book is so plen- 
tifully scattered with long quotations 
from the writings of others, that it would 
be difficult to pick out one original piece 
of any length. 

In conclusion, Mr. Madden’s work is not 
devoid of value; but, as we have before 
said, we cannot help regarding it as a 
JSarrago, an olla podrida of metaphysical, 
philosophical and historical facts. 

The second volume is chiefly occupied 
with the history and “ Phantasmata” of 
the celebrated and enthusiastic Joan of 
Are, principally culled from M. Quicherat’s 
elaborate work, to which we have already 
drawn attention. 





Essays, Critical and Imaginative. By 
Prorressor Witson. Vol. IV. (Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood & Sons.)— Christopher 
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North is welcome in all his moods, but 
never so welcome as when in that of sober, 
serious criticism—especially when his criti- 
cism be of poetry and poets. He was, in- 
deed, made for a critic, in the highest 
sense belonging to that much-abused word. 
None other of his multitudinous literary 
characters afford scope for the exercise of 
so many of his peculiar gifts together; in 
none other have his strength and delicacy, 
his fine discriminative powers and exquisite 
taste, his tact, and tenderness, and versa- 
tility, opportunities for such free and full 
play. as 
The present is purely a “critical” 
volume, and quite two-thirds of it are oc- 
cupied by a series of criticisms on “ Homer 
and his Translators.” The Professor enters 
upon his task with genuine zest, and in a 
true spirit of faith. “Some people,” he 
begins by saying,— 

“Believe in twenty Homers—we in one. Na- 
ture is not so prodigal of her great poets. Heaven 
only knows the number of her own stars—no 
astronomer may ever count them; but the .soul- 
stars of earth are but few, and with this Perryan 
pen could we name them all. Who ever heard 
of two Miltons—of two Shakespeare’s!” [What 
would the Professor have said to Miss Bacon’s 
great discovery?] ‘‘That there should even 
have been one of each is a mystery, when we 
look at what are called men. Who, then, after 
considering that argument, will believe that 
Greece of old was glorified by a numerous 
brotherhood of coeval genii of mortal birth, all 
‘building the lofty rhyme,’ till beneath their 
harmonious hands arose, in its perfect propor- 
tions, immortal in its beauty and magnificence, 
* The tale of Troy divine.’ ” 


And it is much in the same spirit that 
our critic regards the personages of this 
wondrous “tale.” “All is that we think” 
is his aphorism; and, accordingly, he criti- 
cises the heores and heroines of the “ glo- 
rious, blind old” mendicant’s lay with a 
love almost as believing as that with which 
that same blind mendicant sang of them 
himself: Achilles, Hector, Paris, Andro- 
mache, Helen, are no cold myths to him, 
but warm, palpitating things of life. 

Professor Wilson introduces the subject 
of the translations with the following 
beautiful remarks :— 

“All translation of the highest poetry, we 
hold, must be—such is the mysterious incarna- 
tion of thought and feeling in language, at best 
but a majestic mockery—something ghost-like ; 
when supposed most substantial, suddenly seem- 
ing most a shadow ; or change that imaze—why, 
then, like a broken rainbow, or say, rather, like 
a rainbow refracted, as well as reflected, from the 
sky-gazing sea. Glorious pieces of colour are 
lying here and there, reminding us of what, a 


moment before, we beheld in a perfect arch on 
heaven.” 


These observations, however, are not the 
preface to any slighting criticism upon the 
labours of those who have, at various times, 
undertaken to interpret Homer. On the 
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contrary, to each and all the translations 
under his notice the Professor does more 
than justice. Chapman, Pope, Cowper, 
Sotheby, all receive a rich meed of praise ; 
indeed, in all four he finds so much good, 
that it is sometimes a little difficult to dis- 
cover who is better, “ and who best.” 





History of the Consulate and of the 
Empire of France under Napoleon. By 
M. A. Turers. Vol. XIV. (London: 
Willis & Sotheron.)—The Niemen was 
crossed on the 12th of June, 1812, by the 
finest army that Europe ever saw united 
under one General ; a General, too, who, in 
addition to military talents of thevery high- 
est order, enjoyed the reputation of invin- 
cibility. The army itself, including the 
Austrian auxiliaries, amounted to six hun- 
dred and forty-eight thousand men, toge- 
ther with one hundred and fifty thousand 
horses. Of this army, more than three 
hundred thousand men fell beneath the 
fire of the Russians, the severities of the 
weather, or of absolute starvation ; ‘the re- 
mainder were nearly all dispersed, taken 
prisoner, invalided or otherwise disabled. 
Such was the termination of the disastrous 
expedition to Moscow :— 

“‘ An enterprise” writes M. Thiers, ‘‘ which 
under no circumstances, or under scarcely any, 
could have possibly succeeded : the most perfect 
system of execution could not have corrected its 
essential fault, and the errors which were com- 
mitted, and which for the most part were natu- 
ral results of its inherent principle, rendered its 
success entirely impracticable.” 

The entire volume is devoted to the his- 
tory of the expedition, and although it 
contains but little that is new, it is a valu- 
able addition to the history of the war; 
for M. Thiers has shewn great impartiality : 
—he could not hide the failure, and has 
not attempted to gloss it over. 





Handel : his Life, personal and profes- 
sional; with Thoughts on Sacred Music. 
By Mrs. Bray. (London: Ward & Co.)— 
The Handel Commemoration at the Crystal 
Palace has produced this singularly inter- 
esting aud nicely-written memoir of one 
whose name has become a household world. 
Mrs. Bray writes like one who is full of 
her subject; indeed, at the commence- 
ment she tells us that from a very early 
age she was impressed with the deepest 
veneration for Handel and his works, and 
has been surprised to find that people in 
general knew so little of his many struggles, 
trials, and misfortunes. At the end are 
some sensible thoughts on sacred music. 





Collectanea Antiqua, Part III. of Vol. 
IV.—Etchings of Ancient Remains, illus- 
trative of the Habits, Customs, and His- 
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tory of Past Ages. By CHartEs Roach 
SmirH. (8vo.)\—We have here a fresh 
number of this interesting miscellany, and 
it is full of antiquarian novelties. Mr. 
Roach Smith has undertaken to classify 
and illustrate many objects that were for- 
merly not understood, and, consequently, 
it may be said unknown. Some of these 
are now presented to us. In Plates xxv1. 
and XXVII. are figured fourteen medieval 
girdle ornaments, and‘in Plate xxviit., 
nine medieval brooches. The ornamenta- 
tion of these articles is frequently of a re- 
ligious, sometimes of an amatory, and 
sometimes of an heraldic character; usually 
accompanied with what is termed Gothic 
tracery. Some of the brooches are formed 
of coins, and others are rude imitations in 
lead of such objects. The Plates are ac- 
companied by some remarks, contributed 
by Mr. Fairholt, which are much to the 
purpose ; but we shall not allow his asser- 
tion that the letter S was the initial of the 
favourite motto of Henry IV.—“ Sove- 
rayne,”—to pass without the comment that 
such has not been proved to have been the 
fact, and that we prefer the supposition, 
suggested by Mr. John Gough Nichols, 
that the Lancastrian S.—adopted before 
the accession of that branch of the royal 
family to the sovereignty, and still per- 
petuated in the collar of SS,—was the 
initial of the great office of Seneschallus, 
or Steward of Englanp, enjoyed by John 
of Gaunt. 

Plate xxIx. and several woodcuts ex- 
hibit two caskets in cuir-boulli, and other 
works of that class, 

Plate xxx. is the first of a series of 
plates representing the coins of Carausius 
and Allectus, from the cabinet of Lord 
Londesborough. 

Next follow the notes of Roman an- 
tiquities made by Mr. Roach Smith during 
a tour in the autumn of 1854, in the 
counties of Durham, Northumberland, and 
Lancaster, illustrated by six etchings; after 
which follow, Roman Remains discovered 
at Crendon, Bucks, communicated by 
Harry Lupton, Esq., of Thame, with one 
plate; Saxon Remains found near Ix- 
worth, in Suffolk, with one plate; and, 
lastly, a plate of Pilgrims’ Signs, in con- 
tinuxtion of that curious subject, already 
partially developed by Mr. Smith in his 
former volumes. In a work by M. Faillon, 
on the antiquities of St. Maximin in Pro- 
vence, has been found a remarkable docu- 
ment relative to the fabrication and cir- 
culation of these signacula. It is dated 
1354, being an ordinance of Louis and 
Johanna, king and queen of Sicily, con- 
firming to the prior and convent of the 
church of St.Mary Magdalenat St.Maximin, 
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the monopoly “ facere imagines plumbeas, 
sculptas imagine dicte sancte Marie, que 
peregrinis duntur ad devotionem ipsius 
sancte.” This monopoly had for forty 
years been peacefully enjoyed by the sa- 
crist of the church, but had latterly, since 
a recent plague, been usurped by un- 
authorized persons. 





Of the Imperial Atlas, published by 
Messrs. Blackie and Son, we have received 
five more Parts, containing very carefully 
executed maps of India, south-west Ger- 
many, Prussia, and some minor European 
States; of the United States of Ame- 
rica, including one of the magnificent val- 
ley of the Mississippi, putting to shame 
our own supineness in not exploring the 
interior of Australia and Vancouver Is- 
land, of which we know less than of Per- 
sia, or of the Nile valley,—of all which 
places maps are given. 





Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 
(Whittaker,) containing a list of the new 
Parliament, has just made its appearance, 
and from our own experience of its utility, 
we can speak of it as one of the best compen- 
diums published. From a memorandum 
supplied by Mr. Dod, we learn that one 
hundred and eighty-nine persons who had 
no seat in the House of Commons at the 
period of its dissolution have been returned 
to the New Parliament. Of course a cor- 
responding number have been ejected, or 
have retired from public life. In addition 
to these, twelve members were returned 
during the fragment of a session between 
the 3rd of February and the 20th of 
March, who have succeeded in retaining 
their seats. So that two hundred and one 
new members appear in the Parliamentary 
Companion who had no place in the regular 
annual edition for 1857. This is almost 
as large an amount of change as has taken 
place at any dissolution since the Reform 
Act,—the numbers having been 
In December, 1832, at the general election, 280 


persons. 
In January, 1835, at the general election, 184 


persons. 

In August, 1837, at the general election, 121 
persons. 

In July, 1841, at the general election, 183 per- 
sons, 

In July, 1847, at the general election, 213 per- 
sons. 

In July, 1852, at the general election, 201 per- 
sons, 

On the present occasion, 189 persons. 


It is also worthy of notice, that in the 
interval between the last and the present 
general election, one hundred and fitty-two 
new members took thcir seats on the oc- 
currence of vacancies. 
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Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors. (Murray.)—Vols. IV. and V. of 
the new edition have been issued, em- 
bracing the period between 1661 and 
1722. Amongst the most prominent lives 
are those of Lords Clarendon, Shaftesbury, 
Jeffreys, Somers, Cowper, and Harcourt ; 
the study of which cannot fail to impart a 
sound and correct knowledge of our con- 
stitutional history in most critical times. 
From the same we have also received the 
third and concluding volume of the Lives 
of the Lord Chief Justices, containing me- 
moirs of Lords Kenyon, Ellenborough, and 
Tenterden, which we hope to notice more 
fully in our next. 





The Collected Works of Thomas Car- 
lyle. (Chapman and Hall.)—Oliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches, forming vo- 
lumes ITI., IV., and V. of the re-issue, have 
reached us, causing a sigh of regret at our 
printer not being able to get two Maga- 
zines into one, so as to make room for our 
long-contemplated review of this talented 
and original writer and thinker. 


MR. BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

Want of space alone has prevented our 
noticing the many valuable additions 
made by Mr. Bohn to his admirable “ Li- 
braries.” Fortunately, we have the op- 
portunity of reviewing retrospectively, 
and therefore hope at some future time 
to do more ample justice than our pre- 
sent space permits, to the continued ser- 
vices of the publisher in providing such 
creditable works, and placing them within 
easy reach of all classes of readers. 

To the “ Standard Library,” the recent 
additions have been, — 

Critical Essays contributed to the “ Ee- 
lectic Review,” by JOHN FosTER;—two vo- 
lumes which, so far from being of an ephe- 
meral character, will, with very few ex- 
ceptions, be read with as much interest 
as when they were penned. The excep- 
tions are mainly such as are of a sectarian 
character, and which the editor, Mr. Ry- 
land, would have done better had he 
avoided. 

The History of the Counter- Revolution 
in England, by ARMAND CARREL ;—to 
which the publisher has added Fox’s 
Fragment on James II., and Lord Lons- 
dale’s Memoir of the same reign. Por- 
traits of Carrel and of Fox are given. 

To the “ Philologico-Philosophical Li- 
brary :— 

A Dictionary of Obsolete and Provin- 
cial English, by Mr.THomas WRIGHT; 
containing Words from Authors previous 
to the Nineteenth Century, which are no 
longer in use, or not used in the same 
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sense, and Words which are used only in 
the Provincial Dialects.—We propose be- 
fore long to bring this work more fully 
before our readers, but would recommend 
each one, meantime, to procure a copy for 
himself, and make such additions to it as 
his own neighbourhood will supply the 
means for so doing. Mr. Wright has 
given us above a thousand pages, but we 
think five hundred more might easily be 
added if the plan we recommend be adopt- 
ed, and the results communicated to the 
compiler. 

To the “ Library of French Memoirs” 
Mr. Bohn has added 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime 
Minister to Henry the Great ; with Notes, 
and an Historical Introduction attributed 
to Sir Walter Scott. In four volumes. 

Two more volumes to the “ Illustrated 
Library :’— 

The Tales of the Genii, by Sir CHARLES 
MoRELL; profusely illustrated with wood 
and steel engravings.—And lastly, but not 
the least meritorious, as our young friends 
will bear us witness, comes Captain Mar. 
ryatt’s Masterman Ready ; or, the Wreck 
of the Pacific, with nearly one hundred 
first-rate illustrations on wood. 





Ballads and Songs. By Dav1D Matix. A 
New Edition, with Notes and Illustrations, 
and a Memoir of the Author. By FRxE- 
DERICK DinspDaLz, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 
(London: Bell and Daldy.)—Save for his 
ballads of “ William and Margaret” and 
« Edwin and Emma,” no one, we believe, 
cares very much for the writings of David 
Mallett ; but these ballads are well-known 
and well-loved enough to give an interest 
to all information respecting either them 
or their author ; and we therefore offer our 
thanks to Mr. Dinsdale for his very dili- 
gent work. 

David Mallet’s life was not one of much 
incident ; and the earlier portion of it is 
wrapt in great obscurity. The original 
name was Malloch; and the family are 
reported to have belonged to the clan of 
the Macgregors. The poet, there is reason 
to believe, was born about the year 1702, 
and received some part of his education at 
Crieff: it is also pretty certain that he 
was for a short period, when very young, 
Janitor of the High School of Edinburgh. 
In 1720 he resided near Edinburgh, as 
tutor in the family of Mr. Home of Dreg- 
horne; and at the same time he carried on 
his own studies at the University of the 
city, where, amongst other acquaintances, 
he made that of the poet Thomson. 

Mallet’s first efforts in verse were pub- 
lished in “The Edinburgh Miscellany.” 
In 1721 he made a Latin version of a 









s 


poem by Mr. Ker; and wrote also an ori- 
ginal composition on “The Transfigura- 
tion,” after the style of Milton. In 1723 
he had the good fortune to obtain the situ- 
ation of tutor to the sons of the Duke of 
Montrose, with a stipend of £30 a-year ; 
and the same year he accompanied his 
pupils to London. In 1724 he published 
his poem of “William and Margaret.” 
This ballad was founded upon fact. Its 
heroine is said to have been the daughter 
of a well-known Professor in St. Andrew’s 
University, a young and beautiful girl, the 
victim of an ill-bestowed love, who, finding 
“too late that men betray,” had “ died 
before her time.” Mallet has himself re- 
lated the particulars of the production of 
the piece. It was some time after the 
lady’s death, that reading, late one night, 
Fletcher’s comedy of “ The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” he fell upon the verse,— 
** When it was grown to dark midnight, 
And all were fast asleep, 
In came Margaret's grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet.” 

These lines struck him powerfully: the 
circumstances of the forsaken girl’s story 
were fresh in his mind; and he “ be- 
thought” himself that the adventure 
“might naturally raise a tale upon the 
appearance of this ghost. Accordingly he 
sat down, and before he slept finished his 
poem. The popularity which this poem 
attained is not surprising; it is one of 
those touches of nature which are sure 
of immediate and hearty reception, and 
which are sure, moreover, to be remem- 
bered long. The peculiar appropriateness 
of the style and diction to the simple 
pathos of the subject, gives to the whole a 
very remarkable power. The following 
stanzas seem to us to be, in their own way, 
perfect :-— 

*Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 

Thy pledge and broken oath ; 


And give me back my maiden-vow, 
And give me back my troth. 


** Why did you promise love to me, 

And not thy promise keep? 
y did you swear my eyes were bright, 

Yet leave those eyes to weep? 

** How could you say my face was fair, 
And yet that face forsake ? 

How could you win my virgin heart, 

Yet leave that heart to break ?” 


In 1725 Mallet composed a poem in 
imitation of Ker’s “ Donaides,” which was 
published with that work, but subse- 
quently appeared under the title of 
“Verses occasioned by Dr. Frazer's re- 
building part of the University of Aber- 
deen.” In 1727 he made the tour of 
Europe with his pupils; in 1728 he pub- 
lished his poem of “ The Excursion ;” and 
in 1781 his tragedy of “Eurydice” was 

1l 
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performed at Drury-lane: it was at the 
close of the same year that he finally 
quitted the Montrose family, and engaged 
himself as tutor to the son of Mrs, Knight, 
the correspondent of Pope. In 1733 he 
published his poem of “ Verbal Criticism,” 
and shortly afterwards entered as a gentle- 
man-commoner of St. Mary’s-@all, Oxford: 
here, in 1734, he was admitt@d to the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, having a few 
months before received a like honour 
from his Alma Mater of Edinburgh. His 
tragedy of “ Mustapha,” with a prologue 
by his early acquaintance Thomson, was 
performed at Drury-lane, 1739. In 1740 
he and Thomson together produced, by 
order of the Prince of Wales, a two-act 
masque, called “ Alfred,” which was per- 
formed in the gardens of Clifden, before 
the court; and also, eleven years after, 
having been reconstructed by Mallet him- 
self, at Drury-lane. 

The year 1742 was an important one to 
Mallet, inasmuch as therein fell to his lot 
two great pieces of pecuniary good-for- 
tune: firstly, he obtained the situation of 
under-secretary to the Prince of Wales; 
and, secondly, he obtained a wife with a 
dowry of ten thousand pounds,—a large 
fortune for a poor poet in the reign of 
George the Second. Mallet was always a 
very lucky fellow ; indeed, from the slight 
glimpses we catch of his character, he 
seems to have been precisely the man to 
get on in the world ;—easy and conciliating 
in address, and not of over-keen sensi- 
bilities, or over-refined principles. 

In 1747 Mallet published his ‘‘ Amyntor 
and Theodora,” for the manuscript of 
which he received 120 guineas. In 1749 
he wrote “ An Epistle to the Author of a 
Libel entitled, ‘ A letter to the Editor of 
Bolingbroke’s Works;’” and “a Fami- 
liar Epistle to the most Impudent Man 
living.” In 1750 he wrote his poem of 
“ Cupid and Hymen;” in 1755, his 
masque of “ Britanuia,” with Arne’s music, 
appeared at Drury-lane; and in 1760 
he published his ballad of “Edwin and 
Emma.” “Edwin and Emma” is the only 
one of Mallet’s subsequent works which 
can at all challenge comparison with his 
early poem of “ William and Margaret ;” 
and even in “ Edwin and Emma,” we are 
conscious of a certain degeneracy from the 
author’s earlier effort. Some separate 
verses in the later poem may, perhaps, 
excel anything in the former; but, as a 
whole, it is inferior. There is more elabo- 
ration to be detected ; and the expression 
now and then is somewhat forced,—a fault 
which never disturbs the harmony of effect 
which forms one of the great charms of 
“ William and Margaret.” Like “ William 
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and Margaret,” “Edwin and Emma” is 
founded upon a real occurrence. The hero 
an| heroine were Roger Wrightson and 
Martha Railton, both inhabitants. of the 
village of Bowes, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. The attacltment of Roger to 
Martha was much disapproved of and op- 
posed. by his family, especi:lly by his sister ; 
and young Wrightson, who appears to 
have been @ person of singularly little 
strenuth of character, after maintaining 
for some time “a war of differii g pas- 
sions,” at length fel} ill of fever. Martha, 
with great difficulty, succeeded’ in gaining 
admission to her lover’s sick-chamber, but 
the “ crooked” sister kept jealous watch 
during the whole interview; and poor 
Martha was forced to. return home with- 
out having given utterance to any of the 
thoughts of tenderness and encouragement 
which were crowding inher heart. Roger 
died; and as his “ dea'h-bell smote her 
ear,’ calling out that her heart was burst,— 
* From her white arm down sunk her head ;. 
She shivering sigh’d, and died.” 

Mallet’s life was now drawing to a elose: 
In 1763 his tragedy of “ Elvira” was per- 
formed at Drury-lane; and was subse- 
quently attacked in a pamphlet written 
conjointly by Andrew Erskine, George 
Dempster, and James Boswell. Upon the 
21st of April, 1765, Mallet died, at the 
age of sixty-three. 





The Last Judgment. A Poem, in Twelve 
Books. (London: Longmans.)—“ The 
Last Judgment” is a book of most alurm- 
ing pretensions. The poem opens with a 
scene in heaven, at the “end of time.” 
A vast eompany are leaving the celestial 
city, proceeding on their mission of uni- 
versal judgment. As they travel down- 
wards, their numbers are augmented by 
beings from the spheres amongst which 
they pass :— 

‘* From each of these bright orbs a countless band 
Of shining angels ’nexth some high command, 
Advancing swift to join the heavenly tra:n, 
Auzments their host, and swells their rapturous 


strain.” 


Soon they— 


‘in due order on the sun alight ;” 


where their ranks are re-arranged :— 
** Angelic chiefs are seen 
Speeding their flight celestial ranks between ; 
Their squadrons forming, marsialling their 
train.” 


In time the descending hosts reach their 
destination, in mid-air ubove the earth, 
and pause :— 

** Above them shine 
The azure heavens, radiant with light divine ; 
Below them earth in varied beauty beams 
Witu hills and valleys, cities, groves, and streams; 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCII. 
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Around them gorgeous clouds resplendent play, 
With all their bright magnificent array. 

Thus glorious all, and rang’d in solemn state, 
Spread out afar, the judgment they await.” 


Then the archangel sounds his trumpet, 
and throughout all space is heard the 
swmmons,— 

“** Awake, anise, ye dead ;’” 
and 
“all mankind, raised.»t the trumpet’s blast, 
ae o’er earth’s hills and vales, in concourse 
vast, 
And speechless. lift their wondering caze on high, 
To view the Judge all glovious in the sky.”’ 


Whilst the assembled multitudes of sin- 
ners are thus gazing upwards in mute 
horror, an angelic legion descends to bring 
them to the awful tribunal :— 

** Sudden and swift as eagles seize their prey, 
Raise from the earth, and instant bear away, 


So swift those-angels seize, and bear on high, 
™~ wicked, bound yet struggling, through the 
sky. 


Then the earth, left tenantless, is tm- 
mediately consumed :— 


*‘one vast blaze, extending far and wide, 
Invests.the world with all-involving tide.” 


Meanwhile another great company of 
angels, with Micha] at their head, lave 
descended into hell, and having made 
captives of Satan and all his myrmidons, 
proceed to convey them to the scene of 
judgment :— 

“ = in their midst, all bound in chains, they 

ear 

Satan himself, unconquer’d in despair, 

Rolling his: baueful eyes in proud disdain, 

In nopeless hate, and ignominious pain. 

In order next, while wrath their bosoms swell, 

Upwards are borne the minor chiefs « f hell, 

Who madly strugyle fierce in untamed raze, 

Like wild hyenas restless in th. ir cage. 

Close following, but beneath, a countless train, 

— mounts upwards frum tue infernal 
plain 

Not one is.left behind ;”* 

whilst,— 

** Beneath,—deserted, desolate, and drear, 

The wide-extended plains of hell appear. 

The fla:nes abate. their rage, volcanoes cease, 

And furious elements subside in peace ; 

Ri: ers that roll and toss sulphureous fire, 

Smooth down their billows, and furget their ire ; 

The smoke clears off, the plains no longer burn, 

And hell reposes till those hosts return.” 


At last the angelic army and their cap- 
tives arrive before the judgment-throne. 
There they find ulready assembled all the 
mighty concourse of mankind, and the 
terrible causes are begun. Satan, us chief 
of criminals, is brought tirst to trial. Long 
trains of witnesses lift up their voices in 
evidence against him, aud at last his 
doom is pronounced :— 


‘* Long hast thou been allow’d abroad to roam, 
But nell henceforth shall ve thy constant home. 
There shait thou dwell, in cuuins of darkness 


boun 
While countless men, and demons lost, surround, 
5a 








Their numbers vast augmenting more thy woe, 
Which through eternity shall all unbounded 
grow.” 

Then all his followers are examined, and 
receive their various sente:ces ; afterwards 
comes the judgment of the human race ;— 
the sel!-deluded, the extortioner, the 
mighty conquer.r, the w'cked monarch, 
the unfaithful pastor, are all called upon 
to account for their m'sdeeds. ‘The poem 
winds up with the return of the devils 
into he'l, with a sorrowful cavuleide of 
lost sinners to bear them company, and 
lightn:ng and storm to speed them on 
their way ; and the triumphant procession 
of the «wngels and the redeemed to the 
kingdoms of glory beyond the stars. 





The Foreign Sacred Lyre. Metrical 
Versions of Religious Poetry. By Joun 
SHevparp. (London: Jackyon and Wal- 
ford )—The “Foreign Sacred Lyre” con- 
sists of a collection of translations from 
the German, Italian, and French. Of the 
merit of these translations we cannot speak 
very highly ; but we must do Mr. Shep- 
pard the justice to say that he warns us 
what we are to expect. In his preface he 
announces, with curious naiveté, that where 
any expression in the originals “ has sa- 
voured of ¢ ,arseness, any figure of violence 
or bad ta-te, any phrase of hyperbole, the 
translator’s bius has been to alter it. 
Where any sentiment seemed induced by 
an incorrect theology, or by a defective 
moral standard, it has been sought to give 
a turn to the thought which would rectily 
these deviati ns.” Of course, after such 
an advertisement, we have no right to be 
surpr sed that the translations do not pos- 
sess much distinctive character; that, in 
spite of their different metres, their differ- 
ent authors, and tle different languages 
from which they are taken, there is a cer- 
tain unmistak able family-likeness between 
them all. But we may be pardoned for 
wishing that Mr. Shepard's taste and 
judgment were a little more enlizhtened. 
To Mr. Sheppard, »ll power is coarseness 
and violence, and all imagination hyperbole 
and bad taste. In fact,it is unfortunately 
very clear that his study of English poetry 
has been limi’ed to a » arvellously narrow 
sphere. Sternhold and Hopkins are the 
authors, in this class of literature, with 
whose works he is chiefly familiar; and to 
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the style of these models he conforms but 
too faithfully in his translations. 

The follow‘ng passage will afford an idea 
of the effectual manner in which the pro- 
ductions under Mr. Sheppard’s hands are 
corrected of all such sins as feeling or ex- 
pression. Racine has sung, — 


** Vous qui ne conn :issez qu’ une crainte servile, 
Ingrats, un Die» si bon ne peut il vous charmer ¢ 
Est-il done a vos ceeurs, est-il si difficile 

Et si pénible de l’aimer ? 

L’esclave craint le tyran qui l’outrage, 

Mais des enfants l’amour est le partage 

Vous voulez que ce Dieu vous comble de bienfaits, 
Et ne l’aimer jamais !” 


This Mr. Sheppard renders thus :— 
** Ingrates, enchuined by servile fear, 
Has heavenly grace for you no c!arm? 
Shall nought a bountcous God endear ? 
Not all His love your bosoms warm ? 
Slaves dread their wrathful tyrant’s eye, 
But lore’s a sweet ant filial tie: 
You taste the exhaustless gifts a God bestows, 
Yet in your frozen hearts no grateful current 
Slows.” 


This is bad enough; but the German 
hymns, in their grand seclenvoll simplicity 
and strength, fare still worse. It makes 
one a little indignant to have doggerel like 
the following— 

** See ye the witness of the present Lord, 
The keen and quivering flame? 
Hear ye the peuling thunder’s dire accord? 


Amidst heaven’s fierce artillery be ador’d 
The unutterable Name. 
The storm-wind bears those thunders on, 
Loud murmuring in their cloudy car, 
Then all is hush’d; and slowly gone 
The sable massy cloud afar,”— 


offered as a translation of such lines as— 


* Seht le den zeugen des Nahen, den ziickenden 
Strahl? 
Hort ihr Jehova’s Donner? 
*‘ Hortihr ihn? bért ihr ihn, 
Den erschiitternden Donner des Herrn? 
** Herr! Herr! Gott! 
Barmherzig, und gnadig ! 
Auyebetet, zepriesen 
Sey dein herrlichen Name! 
“Und der Gewitterwind? sie tragen den Donner! 
Wie sie rauschen! wie sie mit lauter Woge den 
Wald durchstrémen ! 
Und nun schweigen sie. Langsam wandelt 
Die schwarze Wolke.” 


After even thus much of fault-finding, 
it is pleasant to have something to praise ; 
and we must say that Messrs. Jackson and 
Walford’s part in the little volume be‘ore 
us has been performed perfectly. ‘Ihe 
paper is good; the type is excellent; the 
binding is in unimpeachable taste ; and the 
deep red edges are delightful. 
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ApRIL 16. 

Llandaff Cathedral.—The restorations 
and repairs which have been for a con- 
siderable time in progress at this venerable 
cathedral, are now sufficiently advanced to 
allow of divine service being again re- 
sumed, and the building was accordingly 
re-opened this day. For nearly 300 years 
the fabric had been suffered to lapse into 
the most abject condition, and appears to 
have gone on from bad to worse (there not 
having been sufficient means taken to 
arrest any calamity), till it was no longer 
in a condition to withstand the fury of the 
elements, and when at last the hurricane 
arose which laid it in ruin, and the sym- 
pathy of friends was excited on its behalf, 
the miserable taste of the age occasioned 
the funds that were liberally contriluted 
to be expended, not in its restoration, but 
hideous disfigurement. About the middle 
of the last century, Mr. Wocd, a well- 
known architect of Bath, was employed to 
convert the Early Engli-h nave, so far as 
it remained under roof, into a building 
which has been we 1 compared to a town- 
hall, or the Bath pump-room; and this 
“very neat and elegant” structure re- 
mained even down to our own time, to 
testify to the architectural taste and dis- 
cernment of its promoters,—a taste fur- 
ther exemplified in the letter wriiten, in 
1736, by the then Bishop, to an ancestor 
of the late Lord Rolle, in which he informs 
his correspondent what were the inten- 
tions of the Chapter with regard to the 
building. 

“We have repaired the walls,” he says, 
“within sixty feet of the west door, and 
eovered with new timber the choir, and 
carried a new roof from the east end of 
the choir to the above-mentioned part of 
the body of the church, and covered it 
with m Ilel lead; and, as we have a 
quarry «f alabaster near the place, with 
other good materials for stucco, we have 
employed a skilful plasterer to adorn the 
inside in such a manner as decency re- 
quires, and we are enubled by our stock to 
do. ... We propose to take down the 


two steeples which at present serve as a 
western front to the two asles, for they 
are very ruinous, and to raise a tower over 
the front of the nave, and then to finish 
with a rustic porch !” 

The engraving in Winkle’s Cathedrals, 
taken before the late restoration was com- 
mencel, exlubits the erection of Mr. Wood 
in its perfect state, the eastern window of 
the chapel beiny represented in the de- 
formed condition which is here described. 
The present beautiful five-light early 
geometrical window, designed by John 
Prichard, Esq., was introduced in 1844, 
and was the first step in the right direc- 
tion. rom that day to this the work 
has been go'‘ng on, its progress being 
necessarily slow, from the smailuess of the 
fund with which the Dean and Chupter 
have had to deal. Their principle has 
been, wherever it was possible, really to 
restore, and, whtever should be under- 
taken, to do it well. The internal arrange- 
ment does, indeed, form an exception to 
the rule «f exact restoration; for the cir- 
cumstance of the cathedral being also the 
parish church, has compelled them, under 
the altered condition of the parish, to vary 
from the original model, for the purpose 
of adapting it to the requirements of paro- 
chial worship. But tlie main features of 
the building have been reconstructed ac- 
cording to the former type; the lady- 
chapel carefully restored, a fine Norman 
arch, with its bold and remarkable mould- 
ings, which had been entirely blocked up 
and concesled by a thick wall of solid 
masonry, exposed to view and reset; the 
three arches in the presbytery, and four in 
the choir, opening into the si'e-aisles, 
* disencumbered fiom the modcrn wal's by 
which they had been filled, and «gain dis- 
closing their gracefuliy-clustered shafts, 
capitals, and mouldings.” ‘The presbytery 
above the arcade, the noble arch and 
columns separating it from the nave, also 
the clerestory a:d nave, have been com- 
pletely rebu‘lt ; the floor, which had been 
raised alout two feet, lowered to its for- 
mer level, thereby giving to the columns 





As a general rule, we do not profess to give the name of the newspaper whence the 
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the'r proper elevation; and new plinth; are 
given to the mulilated pillars, which have 
been also subs antially underpinned. The 
stabilit, of the building has been further 
secured by the erection of five buttresses, 
resting on solid foundations without, and 
forming arches within. supp rting the walls 
of the nave. These buttresses have also 
the ad i.ional advantage of relieving the 
hitherto uninterrupted length of the ex- 
terior, and also diminish the monotonous 
effect of the modern flat ceiling of the 
aisles within, and will be in keeping with 
the timber roo‘s of the aisles, when re- 
stored. Four sedilia (the original number) 
have been inserted in the presbytery arch. 
In the design of th: se, marble shafis (alter- 
nately red and green) are emp'oyed, and 
also mosaic panels in geometrical forms. 
In the gables are statues of the four 
Evangelists, and the outer terminations of 
the label-mouldings are formed by angels. 

The Decorated reredos, which was thought 
to be beyond restoration, has bern trans- 
ferred to the north side-aisle for the pur- 
pose of preservation, us a memento of past 
ages, and its place his bern supplied by 
one in Caen stone, consisting of three 
gables, with richly-carved mouldings, 
crovkets, and final crosses. In the cen.re 
surface is represented the Lamb and flag, 
surrounded by the vine, and the Lamb 
tre: ding on the grapes. in allusion to the 
text, “treading the wine-press alone ;” the 
capitals are filled with rich foliage, all 
tuken from nature. The columns are of 
rouge royal and «emperor red marble, single 
to the side-punels, but double to the 
centre one. It is proposed that Mr. 
Ros: tti, who lins already done some of the 
decora'ions, shail pa‘nt these panels, the 
subjects to be—the Nativity for the centre 
one, and the figures of St. David and St. 
Paul, as the ancestor and successor of our 
Lord, in the side ones. The space beneath 
will be diapered and enriched with colour. 
A stone )ulpit has been erected, in charac- 
ter with the architecture of the nave, that 
of the early part of the thirteenth century. 
It is supported on a green serpentine cen- 
tral shaft, surrounded | y six smaller ones 
of :ed marble; and the upper part ond 
staircase handrail have also, alternately, 
red and green marble shafis. The whole 
is rich'y carved with foliage. The figure 
of an angel supports the bookboard (stone), 
which is in the form of a Bible, and the 
four panels round the pulpit are to have 
bus-reliefs of Moses and David, as pro- 
minent characters in the Old Testament, 
on the one side, and St. Jol and St. Paul, 
as representing the New, on the other side 
of the angel bearing the Word. 

These sculptures are to be modelled by 
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Mr. T. Wooclner, and the whole of the 
carvings throughout the cathedral are 
executed by Mr. Clurke, who has been long 
engaged on the fabric. There is a rich 
candle standard, illuminated with colour, 
attached to the pulpit, which, with the 
rich hinges to the presbytery door, are by 
Skidmore. 

The floor of the nave and a considerable 
portion of the side-uisles have been laid 
with encaustic tiles, by Minton, many of 
the designs having been executed expressly 
for the purpose: in the arrangement, tlie 
rich aud plain tiles are so disposed as to 
blend harmoniously, and produce a good 
effect. In the space before the altar very 
rich mar!le mosaics, 18 inches square, are 
also introduced. ‘l'owards this department 
Mr. Miuton makes a liberal contribution. 

Oaken seats have been provided to ac- 
commodate a large parochial congregation. 

The throne and stalls are as yet un- 
touched; the roof of the chapter-house 
must be reconstrueted, also an organ pro- 
vided; but these additions, with sundry 
others, are to be fellowed up as funds may 
permit. The western portion of the nave, 
too, still teHs the tale of the fearful storm 
of the last century; and unless the south 
tower be rebuilt, we cannot dismiss the 
apprehension that the safety of the west- 
ern fagaile, a sprcimen of Early English 
architecture of unexampled beauty, may 
be imperilled. 

The cost of the restoration hitherto has 
been about £8,830, which has been under 
the direction of the diocesan architects, 
Messrs. Prichurd and Seddon, in conjune- 
tion with the hon. dicces:n architect, Mr. 
T. H. Wyatt. Messrs. James and Price, 
of Cardiff, are the builders ; and the marble 
has mainly been supplied by Mr. Field, cf 
Parliament-street, London. 

APRIL 28. 

Sale of the “ Morning Herald.” —Messrs. 
Christie and Manson offered, at the Auction 
Mart, Bartholomew-lane, the copyright, 
plant, &c., of the above paper for sale. 
The bill of particulars stated that the 
property offered for disposal consisted of 
the entire cop. right in the London daily 
newspapers called respectively the “ Morn- 
ing Herald” and the “Standar!,” and in 
the London newspaper, published three 
times a-week, known as the “ St. James’s 
Chronicle, Whitehall and General Even- 
ing Post.” The tirst publication of the 
“Morning Herald” commenced in the 
year 1781, the “ Standard” in 1827, and 
the “ St. James’s Chronicle” was founded 
on the “St. James’s Evening Post,” a 
paper of considerable circulation so far 
back as the middle of last century. It 
included in its proprietary the names of 
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Bonnell, Thornton, the elder Colman, 
Garrick, George Stevens, the Shakspeare 
commentator, and Dr. Gillies, the historio- 
grapher of Scotland ; and among its con- 
tributors were Goldsmith, Churchill, Mur- 
phy, Alexander Chalmers, and Mallet du 
Pan, during a portion of the French revo- 
lutionary times. The amounts received 
for advertisements from 1851 to 1855 were 
as follows :—For 1851, 31,690/.; for 1852, 
35.7302.; for 1853,30,9792.; 1854, 26,4842.; 
and for 1855, 21,7582. There was no re- 
turn for 1856, but the auctioneer said the 
ass gnees were working the paper at a 
sli ht profit. The copyright was then set 
up xt a reserved bidding on the part of the 
official assignees of 13,500/., and it was 
intimated that one bid of not less than 
1002. would constitute a sale. There being 
no offer mace, the property was withdrawn 
for the present. 


APRIL 30. 

The first session of the fifth Parliament 
of Queen Victoria was this day opened : 
both Houses met at two o’clock, and the 
House of Commons at once proceeded to 
choose a Speaker, and elected Mr. Evelyn 
Denison, member for North Nottingham- 
shiire, which choice was subsequently rati- 
fied by her Majesty. 


Mar 5. 

Manchester.—The opening of the Art- 
Treasures Exhibition by Prince Albert 
took plave this day. The Exhibition build- 
ing stands in the green fields at Old Traf- 
ford, on the western side of Manchester. 
It was purposely planted there in order to 
escape the smoke of Manchester as much 
as possible. But the east wind perversely 
blew on the opening-day, even as it has 
blown for weeks past.— ‘Ihe ManchesterArt- 
Palace cons'sts of a nave and two aisles, 
forming what is calledthe great central hull. 
Slender iron pillars divide the nave from 
the aisles, and a semicircular roof spring- 
ing from these pillars covers in the nave. 
The transept is near the western extremity. 
The principal entrance is at the east end, 
0} ening into the nave. The side-walls ure 
hung with pictures, chiefly portraits. Be- 
neath them stand a double row of statues, 
on either side of the nave; and on the 
floor are caxes filled with a rich collection 
of art-treasures—brouzes, ivory-carvings, 
wooil-carvings, jewels, &c. Near the tran- 
sept stand groups of old armour. Beyond 
the tran-ept, the seats of the orchestra, 
terminating in a grand organ, complete 
the perspective. The pictures are arranged 
in chronological orver, beginuing with the 
earliest, and terminating with the prodic- 
tions of our own day. There are upwards 
of 5,000 subjects hung upon the walls: 


1,098 are by ancient masters, 652 by mo- 
dern masters, 337 portraits, 965 water- 
colour paintings, 1,859 engravings, and 70 
pieces of sculpture. Besides these, there 
are some 500 pictures for Which room has 
not been found. 


May 6. 

Persia. — A telegraphic message was 
received this day, dated “Camp before 
Mohammerah, March 28.—Mohammerah 
was captured by tle British on the 26th 
instant. The enemy lost 200 killed and 
wounded,—among whom was Asherluf 
Brigadier,—besides seventeen guns, and @ 
vast amount of amunition and military 
stores. The Persian army, under the Shah 
Zadeh, retreated towards Ahwaz and Shus- 
ter in great disorder. Ti British forces 
are enc:mped near Mohammerah. Our 
loss in killed and wounded is about ten. 
The Arab tribes are friendly, and are send- 
ing in their submission.” 

May 11. 

A Holy Relic.—The Correspondencia 
Autografa, Spanish paper, contai:s* the 
following curious announcement :—“ Yes- 
terday, at five in the afternoon, took place, 
in the royal apartments, the ceremony of 
placing the nail possessed by the Chapel 
Royal—one of those which suspended Jesus 
Christ—in the magnificent and unequallid 
reliquary that her Majesty the Queen has 
had constructed to replace that which was 
stolen when, on the 27th of May of last 
year, the most holy nail disappeared. The 
ceremony commenced by the benediction 
of the retiquary by the Patriarch of the 
Indies. The reliquary being afterwards 
placed in the oratory of the same royal 
habitation, the Patr'arch returned to the 
chapel, and, with all the clergy and music 
of the same, conducted the boly nail in 
procession to the royal epartment, where 
their Majesties, with her Royal Highness 
the Princess of the Asturias und the In- 
fanta Dona Christina, were waiting upon 
th: ir knees, wth the chief officers of the 
palace, &c. The music played the prayers 
which the Church possesses even for such 
unusual cases as this, and, the procession 
having reached the royal chamber, the 
holy nail was placed in the new reliquary, 
and the officiating divine offered for adora- 
tion this inestimable instrument of our re- 
demption, their Majesties adoring it first. 
Many persons of those present in the chapel 
also adored it, and it was subsequently de- 
posited in the sacred place where it is to 
be preserved, in spite of sacrilegious hands, 
for the greater honour and glory of God.” 

The Designs for the New Public Offices 
were this day exhibited to the public: 
they are over two hundred in number, 








and many of them of considerable merit. 
In our next Magazine we purpose noticing 
some of those which appear best adapted 
for the purposes required. The following 
noblemen and gentlemen have been select- 
ed to act as judges:—The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, as a member of the House of 
Peers; Mr. Stirling, of Kier, ay a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons; Viscount 
Eversley, late Speaker; Earl Stanhope, 
President of the Society of British Auti- 
quaries; Mr. David Roberts, member of 
the Royal Academy; Mr. Burn, member 
of the Institute of British Architects; 
Mr. Brunel, member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. 1t will be observed that 
no member either of the late or the pre- 
sent Government has been appointed. 
May 14. 

Doncaster New Parish Church.— It was 
stated in “ The ‘l'imes” about two months 
ago, that the building committee appointed 
to superintend the re-erection of the new 
parish church at Doncaster had found 
themselves under the necessity of appeal- 
ing to the inhabitants of that town and 
neighbourhood, and the public generally, 
for a further subscription of about £10,000, 
to enable them to complete the edifice, 
with the necessary internul fittings, exclu- 
sive of an organ, for which provision is 
being made at a cost of about £3,000; 
and that with that additional sum they 
would be enabled to finish the entire work 
at the sum originally specified, namely, 
£40,000. The response to this appeal has 
been so liberal, that the committr:e have 
ordered the contractors to proceed with 
beth the masonry and wood-work of the 
tower, and the former is already progress- 
ing rapidly. In the first plans of the 
architect, Mr. Gilbert Scott, the body of 
the church was designed in the early Deco- 
rated, or Geometrical style of architecture, 
and the tower in the Perpendicular style. 
As the work proceeded, however, Mr. Scott 
became gradually convinced that it was 
necessury to depart from his original idea 
of repeating the somewhat meagre Per- 
pendicular details of the old tower, in con- 
nexion with a design which substantially 
belongs to the Geometrical style; that, in 
fact, to change the style at a particular 
level would be an affectation of a distinc- 
tion of date where none exists in reality, 
and would make the tower the worst part 
of the new church, instead of the best, as 
it was in the old edifice. This alteration 
will involve some additional expense, but 
the tower will still be built for £4,100, 
which is considerably below the price 
named in the great majority of the 
tenders sent in 1853. The effect of the 
new drawing is very superior to the 
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former one, and it may be safely asserted 
that the new tower will be one of the 
best in England, since it will be a higher 
than that of any other parish church in 
the country, and almost the only one 
of any great size in the style of the best 
period of architecture. Mr. W. Forman, 
of London, and Pippbrook-house, Surrey, 
who has undertaken the entire restoration 
of the south chapel of the church in very 
rich and elaborate detail, at a cost of 
upwards of £5,000, has recently sent a 
cheque for £500 towards the fund for 
completing the church, which is thus raised 
to within a few hundreds of the maximum 
amount required. Lord Palmerston last 
week kindly forwarded a cheque for twenty 
guineas. It is fully expected that the 
masonry of the church will be completed 
by about this time next year, but it 
is not probable that the edifice will be 
ready for the formal opening for divine 
service before the 28th of February, 1859, 
the anniversary of the destruction of the 
old church by fire. 
May 16. 

Savings- Banks.—A return has just been 
published (moved for by the late Mr. Bro- 
therton) relative to savings-banks. It 
shews that at the date of the return the 
number of banks in the whole of the 
united kingdom amounted to 591; the 
number of officers, 620 paid, and 1,203 
unpaid; the salaries and allowances of the 
paid officers, £85,186; the annual ex- 
penses of management, £113,423; the 
number of accounts remaining open on 
the 20th of November, 1855, £1,3u1,422; 
the total amount owing to depositors 
on the said 20th of November, 1855, 
£34,135 525; the total amount invested 
with the National Debt Commissioners, 
£33,956,105 ; the rate of interest paid to 
depositors (on the average), £2 18s. 8d. 
per cent.; the total number of annuities 
granted from the commencement, 10,602 
(£184,217); the annual number of re- 
ceipts from dep:sitors in the year endd 
the 20th of January, 1855, £1,109,724; 
and the annual nuu:ber of payments to de- 
positors in the year, £793,066. The ave- 
rage amount of receipts from depositors in 
the year was £5 2s. 3d., and the average 
of payments to depositors, £9 13s. 4d. 

The National Gallery.—A writer in the 
“ Spectator” vouches for the following cu- 
rious items as forming the amount of a 
purchase for the National Gallery. The 
painting is by Paul Veronese, und is called 
The Family of Darius at the feet of Alex- 
ander. In addition to the sum thus ex- 
pended by Herr Miindler, it is said that 
there will be a considerable bill to pay 


for framing, insurance, carriage, &. :— 
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Gam cetensibly appropriated by Pl- vate . ¢ as an outfit, and settled an annuity of 


Banking commission to Mr. Valen- 

tine, at 4 percent. . é ° 70 0 0 
Commissions on the picture :— 
Signor Enrico Dubois, banker 


~ 


(son-in-law of Pisani) 6210 0 
2. Signor Carlo Dubois ° e 62 10 0 
8. Signor Caterino Zen, Pisani’s 
first steward . ‘ . ° 300 0 0 
4. Sienor Pietro Dezan, second 
ditto. ° ° . ‘ ° 27110 0 
5. Dr. Monterumici, lawyer . ° 271 10 0 
6. Signor Paolo Fabris, “ restorer,” 200 0 0 
7. Giuseppe Comirato, Pisani’s 
valet ° é ‘ é ‘ 12200 
8. Caterina Rini, Pisani’s came- 
riera (chambermaid) e ° 10 0 0 
9. Pietro Galperti, Pisani’s gondo- 
liere ° . ° ° ° 600 
10. Angelo Comin, ditto ° ‘ 600 
ll. Riccardo de Sandre, Pisani’s 
cook. . ° ° ° ° 600 
12 Pietro Dorigo, Pisani’s porter . 600 
13. Angela Dorigo, Pisani’s por- 
ter’s wife . ° 9 = . 600 
£13,650 0 0 


May 18. 

The Princess-Royal. — The following 
message was this day communicated to 
the House of Commons :—*“ Her Majesty, 
having agreed to a marriage proposed be- 
tween the Princess-Royal and his Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, has thought fit to communicate 
the same to the House of Commons. Her 
Majesty is fully persuaded that this alli- 
ance cannot but be acceptable to all her 
Majesty’s faithful subjects ; and the many 
proofs which the Queen has received of the 
affectionate attachment of this House to 
her Majesty’s person and family, leave her 
no room to doubt of the concurrence and 
assistnce of this House in enabling her to 
make such a provision for her eldest daugh- 
ter, with a view to the said marriage, as 
may be suitable to the dignity of the crown 
and the honour of the country.” The 
House subsequently passed an almost una- 
nimous vote granting a sum of £40,000 


£8,000 a-year for life on her Royal High- 
ness. 
May 28. 

Census of New South Wales.—We have 
received some further details of an inter- 
esting character with respect to the census 
of this colony, which was taken early last 
summer. The total population of the 
colony is 266,000, including 147,000 males 
and 119,000 females, giving a preponder- 
ance in favour of the former sex of no less 
than 28,000. Of the inhabitants, it appears 
that barely a third, or 113,000, were born 
in Australia, while of the remainder, Eng- 
land and Wales supplied 74,200; Ire- 
land, 50,100; Scotland, 16,300; Germany, 
5,200 ; and China, 1,800. The metropolis 
(Sydney), it is stated, contains no less than 
14,520 houses, and its population, includin 
the suburbs, is about 80,000. Muitlan 
stands the next in rank, with 15,000; then 
comes Bathurst, with 12,000; Goulburn, 
7,000; Brisbane, 5,800; and Windsor, 
8,400. With respect to religion, the 
Church of England has a decided majority, 
embracing 132,000, or more thun one-third 
of the whole population; the Church of 
Rome is the next, counting 78,000; Pres- 
byt+riuns, 27,700; and Protestant Dis- 
senters, 15,600. With respect to the pro- 
fessional or other occupations of the inha- 
bitants, the returns are somewhat defective, 
for we find that, with respect to so large a 
proportion as 152,000, no account is ren- 
dered; but of the remaining 214,000, it 
appears that the law claims 232 followers ; 
medicine, 293; divinity, 441; and other pro- 
fessions, 447. The paupers,—meaning, we 
should conclude, disabled, infirm, or luna- 
tics, 1,210. In mining pursuits there were 
engaged 4,800 persons; in agriculture, 
16,700; in grazing, 12,300; and in do- 
mestic occupation, 16,700.— Australian 
and New Zealand Gazette. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette PreFerMents, &c, 

May 1. The Hon. and Rev. Jobn T. Pelham, 
to be Bishop of Norwich. 

May 2. rd Belhaven, to be her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. 

May 7. M. VAmiral Hamelin, (Ferdinand 
an) to be a Knight Grand Cross of the 

th, 


May 8. J. W. Johnstone, esq., to be Attorney- 
General. M. J. Wilkins, esq., to be Solicitor- 
General of Nova Scotia. 

May 9. William Stevenson, esq., to be Gover- 
nor of the Mauritius. 

May 18. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, of Bombay, 
Knight, to be a Baronet. 


The Hon. Geo. Waldegrave, to be Secretary to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

G. Romaine, esq., to be Second Secretary of 
the Admiralty. 


The Hon. J. R. Drummond, to be Private See 
cretary to Sir C. Wood. 

Sir John Ramsden, M.P., to be Under-Secretary 
for War. 

W. J. R. Gaskoin, esq., to be Private Secretary 
to Sir J. Ramsden. 

Henry Grenfell, esq., to be Private Secretary 
ay moat ny me 10 t 

. J. Stoney, esq., to be Secretary of Queen’ 

University, Treland. 

C. Mark, esq., to be Consul at Baltimore, U.S. 

C. Rennie, esq., to be Consul at Archangel. 

Sir R. Schomburgh, to be Consul at — ock, 
_— Wood, esq., to be Consul at Monte 

eo. 

— Booker, esq., to be Consul at San Francisco. 

The Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., to be 
Under-Secretary for Ireland. 

Charles O’Leary, esq., to be Vice-Consul at 
Bogota. 








H. R. H. Tar Ducuess oF GLOUCESTER. 

April 30. At Gloucester-house, Park-lane, 
a 80, H. R. H. the Princess Mary, Du- 
chess of Gloucester and Edinburgh, and 
Countess of Connaught, the last surviving 
of the fifteen children of his late Majesty 
George III. 

The deceased Duchess was the Princess 
Mary, fourth daughter of King George III, 
She was born o: the 25th of April, 1776, 
and was married on the 22nd of July, 1816, 
to her cousin, Prince William Frederick, 
Duke of Gloucester and Edinb irgh, nephew 
of King George IIIf. The Duke of Biou- 
cester died without issue in 1834. 

George IIL. married, in 1761, the Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and fully 
expected that his brothers would please, not 
themselves, but him, in their marriages. 
They dii not do so; and he was excessively 
scandalized at the discovery that the Duke 
of Cumberland had married Mrs. Horton, 
and the Duke of Gloucester the Countes; 
Dowager of Waldegr.ve, an illevitimate 
daughter of the Hon. Sir Edward Walpole. 
There were immediate poliical conse- 

uences arising from the family qu.rrel, 
the Opposi.ion finding their spirits and 
fore: s at once revived ; but a more perma- 
nent and far more serious consequence was 
th it the Royal Marriage Act was devised by 
the king, and carried through Parliament. 
Under this Act, no descendant of George IT. 
could marry under the age of twenty. five 
without the king’s conse:.t ; nor after that 
age otherwise than alter app ying to the 
Privy Council, (in case of the sovereign’s 
disapprobation, ) and waiting a year to see 
whether either House of Parliament would 
address the king against the marriage, 
which, in that case, could not take place. 
It was too late now to overthrow the Duke 
of Gloucester’s marriage, wh'ch had taken 
place five years before. It was declared at 
court in the autumn of 1772, the same year 
that the Royal Marriage Act passed. 

After the birth of two daughters, the 
Duchess of Gloucester had a son, who re- 
mained the onlv one. He was born at 
Rome, on the 15th of January, 1776. On 
the 25th of the following April was born the 
eleventh child of Geor.e III., the Princess 
Mary, who was to be the wife of the little 
cousin at Rome. 

Dur ng the long course of years in wh‘ch 
many of the other members of the fam'ly 
were involved in the pena ties and perplexi- 
ties of the’r rank, with regard to love and 
marriage, it was be ieved that the Princess 
Mary and her cousin the Duke of Glou- 
cester were attached. She was interested 
in his Cambridge life, (his education beng 
finished there,) and she gloried in h‘s re- 
ceiving the General’s thanks in the field, 
when he was fighting in Flanders, so early 
as 1794. He proved himself both a gallant 
and able soldier, and really won his rank, 
which rose to that of Field-Marshal in 1816, 
12 
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When the young people were one-and- 
twenty, the Princess Charlotte was born; 
and a: it soon became understood that there 
would be no heir-apparent if the Princess of 
Wales lived, the necessity was admitted of 
keeping the Duke of Gloucester single, to marry 
the presumptive heiress of the throne, in case of 
no eligible foreign prince a ring for that 
function. For twenty of their best years the 
Duke and the Princess were kept waiting, 
during which interval (in the year 1805) he 
succeeded to his title, on his father’s death. 

Everybody liked and loved the Princess 
Mary, who was a pattern of duty and sweet- 
ness through all the fa-nily trials she had to 
witness aa share in ; and the Duke, though 
not a man of much political ability, was in 
that part of his life a Whig, and on the 
generous and liberal side of almost every 
question. We are obliged to say ‘‘almost,” 
because he supported with his whole force 
the exclusion of Dissenters from the Univer- 
sities when he was Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, after the death of the 
Duke of Grafton, On the anti-slavery ques- 
tion, he was as earnest in his own way as 
Wilberforce in his, and kind and helpful in 
all matters of charity that came before him. 
Romilly tells us a curious thing of him—that 
he volunteered, in a téte-d-téte with Sir S. 
Romilly, his declaration that Queen Caro- 
line was innocent, and that her accusers 
were perjured. For the greater part of his 
life the same genial spirit of liberality and 
personal unassumingness distinguished him 
and the Princess Mary. As for her, she 
pleased old and young alike. 

In 1814, when the Prince of Orange was 
in England, and his father announced his 
approaching marriage with the Princess 
Charlotte, the Princess Mary looked bright 
and happy. Lord Malmesbury recorded in his 
diary what her manners were like when the 
charm of youth was past, and the character 
of womanhood was marked, He said she 
‘*was all good-humour and pleasantuess ;” 
adding, ‘‘her manners are perfect ; and I 
never saw or conversed with any Priicess so 
exactly what she ought tote.” And no one 
living, perhaps, knew more princesses, or 
more of what they really were, than the old 
diplomatist. The Prince of Orange went 
away, and the Princess Mary drocped. 
Everybody was saying that the Duke of Glou- 
cester must be the Princess Charlotte's 
bridegroom, after all. But a few months 
more put an end to the long suspense. 
When the Princess Charlotte descended the 
great staircase at Carl:on-house, after the 
ceremony of her marriage, she was met at 
the foot with open arms by the Princess 
Mary, whose face was bathed in tears. The 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester were mar- 
ried in a few weeks—on the 22nd of July, 
1816. The bride’s demeanour was so interest- 
esting and affecting that it opened the sluices 
of Lord E.don’s ready tears, which he de- 
clared ran down his cheeks; but the Chief 
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Justice, Lord El!enborough, also present, 
must have been in another mood. Some 
persons were talking in a corner of the 
crowded room, and the Chief Justice called 
to them, in the midst of the ceremony, “ Do 
not make such a noise in that corner—if you 
do, you shall be married yourselves.” It is 
rather pathetic now to think of the details 
of that marriage—the crowded saloon, the 
royal mothers and sisters on one side the 
altar, and the royal brothers on the other, 
the bride, though no longer young, “looking 
very lovely,” in a remarkably simple dress ; 
to remember how the scene was related at 
every fireside in England, and then to think 
that none of the family, and probably no 
one who was present, survives. No applica- 
tion was made to Parliament for an increase 
of income in this case, The benevolent 
hab ts of the Duke and Duchess had taught 
tiem in a practical way the value of money; 
and they arranged their plan of life so as to 
make their means suffice, and leave enough 
for much support of schools, and aid to many 
a good cause. 

They lived Mig So eighteen years, the 
Duke dying in November, 1834. It sur- 
prised no one that his wife proved herself 
the most assiduous and admirable of nurses 
during her husband’s decline, After his 
death she lived in as much retirement as 
her rank admitted, doing good where she 
could, and uuiversally beloved. She saw 
the last of her immediate relatives drop 
from her side, and herself left the survivor 
of tht long family train that used to look so 
royal and so graceful when returning the 
admiring salutations of the public on the 
terrace at Windsor.—Daily News. 





THE RicuTt Rev. Dr. SKINNER, BISHOP OF 
ABERDEEN. 

April 15. At Aberdeen, aged 78, the Right 
Rev. William Skinner, D.D., Bishop of Aber- 
deen, and Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. 

Bishop Skinner was the inheritor of a 
name which has long been held in honour in 
the Scottish Church. His grandfather, John 
Skinner, the son of John Skinner, parish 
schoolmaster, first at Birse, and afterwards 
at Echt, both in the county of Aberdeen, 
was brought up by a Presbyterian, but in 
early manhood joined the Communion of the 
Church, and was afterwards ordained by 
Bishop Dunbar of Aberdeen. In the year 
1742 he was appointed Incumbent of Long- 
side, in the diocese of Aberdeen, and con- 
tinued to hold that cure till his death, in 
1807. He was the author of the well-known 
“E clesiastical History of Scotland,” of 
various theological works, and of several 
Scottish and Latin poems of great merit ; 
and his name still remains a household wo 
in the neighbourhood of the place where he 
resided for so many years. He saw the 
Church to which he belonged in the state of 
its greatest prosperity and efficiency, im- 
mediately before the rising of 1745; he 
beheld its cruel proscription by the statutes 
enacted after the suppression of that enter- 
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prise ; and he survived to see the commence- 
ment of a more tranquil, if not a more 
honoured period. He had felt in his own 
ee the severity of the persecution. 

aving been accused of reading the *‘ Buok 
of Common Prayer” to more than four per- 
sons at one time, and having admitted the 
offence, he was condemned to suffer im- 
prisonment for six months. 

John Skinner, son of the pastor of Long- 
side, and father of the late Primus, was born 
in 1744. He was nine years old at the time 
of his father’s incarceration, and that event 
caused him a degree of anxiety which 
nothing could remove, till he was allowed 
to share his confinement in the jail of Old 
Aberdeen. He was ordained by Bishop 
Gerard of Aberdeen, and after officiating 
for some time to two congregations, in the 
parishes of Ellon and Udny in that diocese, 
was appointed pastor of the congregation 
now represented by St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aberdeen. On the elevation of Bishop Kil- 
gour to the primacy, John Skinner was 
elected as his coadjutor in the see of Aber- 
deen, and was consecrated in 1782. Two 
years after, he assisted in one of the most 
important events of our later ecclesiastical 
history, the consecration of Dr. Seabury, 
the first Bishop of the United States of 
America, which took place in a house in 
Long Acre, Aberdeen, then occupied both 
as the Bishop’s own dwelling-house, and as 
the place of meeting of his congregation, 
and on the site of which a Wesleyan chapel 
now stands. In 1788 Bishop Skinner suc- 
ceeded Bishop Kilgour as Primus. Early 
in that year Prince Charles Edward had 
died, and at an episcopal synod held a few 
months after, it was unanimously resolved 
that the Clergy should pray for King George 
and the royal family by name according to 
the forms in the English Liturgy. These 
events led to the repeal of the penal laws 
against the Scottish Church, a measure 
which wascarried through Parliament chiefly 
by the exertions of the Primus. At the 
time it was thought not advisable to oppose 
the insertion of a clause in the act by which 
all clergy of Scottish ordination were pro- 
hibited from holding benefices, or officiating 
to any congregation in England. In the year 
1811 the Primus presided at a general synod, 
held at Aberdeen, where the canons on 
which the present code is founded were 
enacted. He died on the 13th of July 1816. 

The late Primus was the secoud son of 
Bishop John Skinner, the eldest son being 
John Skinner, Dean of Dunkeld, author of 
the “‘ Annals of Scottish Episcopacy.” He 
was born at Aberdeen on the 24th of Oc- 
tober, 1778, and was educated at Marischal 
College there, where he took his degree as 
Master of Arts. His father was anxious 
that he should complete his education at 
one of the English universities, not only for 
the sake cf t:.e studies pursued there, but 
as preparatory to his receiving holy orders 
from an English bishop, in order to afford 
a practical refutation of an idle story which 
had gone abroad, that the Scottish Primus 
was at heart opposed to the principles of 
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the Church of England. His circumstances 
would not have permitted him to carry out 
his wish, but he was enabled to do so 
throuzh the assistance of William Stevens, 
the well-known friend of Bishop Horne, 
and Jones of Nayland. The interestin 
circumstances connected with this are tol 
by Sir James P..rk in his Life of Stevens 
(4th ed., pp. 23—34) ; but few, probably, of 
those who have read the beautiful narra- 
tive, are aware that the ‘respectable and 
exemplary clergyman, residing in a very 
distant part of the kingdom,”... . ‘‘most 
desirous of getting his son educated at Ox- 
ford, intendi ¢ him for Holy Orders,” was 
bishop John Skinner, and that the “ young 
student” of Wadham College, whom Ste- 
vens, on his arrival at Oxford, “ provided 
with Mr, Parkhurst’s two Lexicons,” ob- 
serving to him, “that with these two books 
and his Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament 
well used, he might set up trade whenever 
called upon,” was the late Primus of the 
Scottish Church. 

After finishing his course at the uni- 
versity. from whi-h he subsequently re- 
ceived his degree of Doctor in Divinity, he 
was ordained Deacon by Bishop Horsley in 
March, 1802, and in the following year 
was raised to the priesthood by the same 
Prelate. Returning to Scotland, he offi- 
ciated as assistant, and afterwards as col- 
league, to his father in the incumbency of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Aberdeen. On the 
llth of September, 1816, he was elected 
by the clergy of the diocese as successor 
to his father in the see of Aberdeen, and 
was consecrated at Stirling on the 27th of 
October in the same year. On the 2nd day 
of June, 1841, he was- chosen to succeed 
Dr. Walker, Bishop of Edinburgh, in the 
office of Primus. During his episcopate and 
primacy, Bishop Skinner tvo‘ an active part 
not only in the administration of his own 
diocese, but in the general government of the 
Chureh. In the former capaci:y he was 
called upon, in the year 1843, to pronounce 
eccles‘astical censures on a clergyman of 
English ordination officiating at Aberdeen, 
who, after being received into communion 
with the Church, had returned to a state of 
schism, and persuaded his congregation to 
follow his example. 

The Primus had for some time been in 
infirm health, and in the spring of the pre- 
sent yeir he suffered severely from a ma- 
lady with which he had long been afflicted ; 
but the discharge of his episcopal duties 
was never interrupted. On Wednesday in 
Holy Week he held his annual confirma- 
ti n at St. Andrew’s Church, and on Easter 
Day he was present at the Morning serv'ce, 
and received the Holy Communion. On 
Monday in Easter week he began to write 
& circular, intended to be sent to his clergy, 
alonz with a Pastoral Letter, addressed * to 
all taithful members of the Church within 
the diocese of Aberdeen,” which he had 
prepared a short time befure, at the request 
of the Aberdeen Dioc-san Association of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church Society. In 
this letter he impressed on the laity the duty 
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of more zealous and self-denying exertions 
for the support of their pustors, pointing out, 
as the best manner of doing so, ‘‘ the weekly 
offertory,”—“ the solemn offering of these 
pious gifts upon Gou’s holy altar, according 
to the ritual and order of the Church.” 
On the Monday evening he conversed cheer- 
fully with his family, but was taken ill 
during the night, and died early on the 
morning of Wednesday. 

The late Primus was assiduous and ex- 
emp'ary in the discharge of every pastoral 
duty, and in private life, and in his inter- 
course with his fellow citizens, his conduct 
was marked by a more than ordinary amount 
of kindnessand courtesy. Scrupulously exact 
and punctual in his habits, he was an ex- 
ample of regularity in all matters connected 
with the government of the Church. He 
was particularly careful in regard to the 
qualitications of candidates for holy orders, 
not shrinking from his duty even when it 
was disagreeable to his own feelings, or liable 
to misrepresentation, as partaking of too 
great strictness. And hence, in a great 
me.sure, the important diocese over which 
he presided still retains much of that pe- 
culiar ecclesiastical character first impressed 
upon it by its famous Doctors in the seven- 
teenth century, and made permanent during 
the episcopate of the fearless and noble- 
minded Bishop Gadderar in the beginning 
of the eighteenth. 

“‘The death of Bishop Skinner,” says an 
able writer in the “Edinburgh Courant,” 
“*may be said to break the last living link 
of connexion between the Scottish episco- 
pate of the eighteenth, and the Scottish 
episcopate of the nineteenth century—be- 
tween the proscribed and persecuted rem- 
nant which, a hundred years ago, met by 
stealth in garrets and in cellars, and the 
peaceful and prosperous communion, whose 
stately churches now adorn the streets of 
every considerable town, and not a few 
country parishes in Scotland. ...... 
The episcopalians of the north will have 
difficulty in realizing that, for the first time 
during three quarters of a century, they 
have no ‘Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen,’ ”— 
Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 





Apmirat Lorp Wi1i1aM Fitzroy, K.C.B. 

Muy 13. At East Sheen, aged 74, the 
Right Hon. Lord William Fitzroy, K.C.8., 
Admiral of the Blue. 

He was born June 1, 1782, was third son 
of Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton, 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Sir Richard Wrottesley, Bart. 

This officer entered the Navy April 21, 
1794, on board the “ Phaet n,” 38, Capts. 
Wm. Kentinck and Hn. Robt. Stopford, one 
of Lord Howe's frigates, in the ensuing ac- 
tion of the 1st of June. He next joined the 
“ Leviatha»,” 74, commanded by Lord Hugh 
Seymour, and, when with the same off cer in 
the “Sans Pareil,” 80, he took part in Lord 
Bridport’s action, June 23, 1795. After an 
occasional attachment to the “ Niger,’’ 32, 
Capt. Edw, Jas. Foote, ‘* Phoenix,” 36, Capt. 
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Lawrence Wm. Halsted, and ‘‘ Cambrian,” 40, 
Capt. Hon. Arthur Kaye Legge, he rejoined 
Capt. Foote, in Feb. 1798, on board the 
“Seahorse,” of 46 guns and 292 men; in 
which vessel we find him, off the island of 
Pantellaria, assisting at the capture —June 27, 
1798, after a close action of eight minutes, a 
loss to the British of 2 men killed and 
16 wounded, and to the enemy of 18 killed 
and 37 wounded,— of the French frigate “ La 
Sensible,” of 36 guns and 300 men. Being 
promoted to a lieutenancy, 9 1800, in 
the “ Penelope,” 36, Capt. Hon. Henry Black- 
wood, he witnessed the surre:der of Ma ta, 
and attended the expedition to Egypt. On 
Oct. 31, 1801, he became Acting-Commander 
of the “Salamine” sloop, and, being con- 
firmed, Jan. 7, 1802, in the “ Mutine,” was 
af erwards employed, from Jan. 26, 1803, 
until Feb, 29, 1804, in command of the 
“Fairy.” As a Post-Captain, a rank he at- 
tained on March 3 in the latter year, Lord 
Wm. Fitzroy appears to have commanded 
the “Duquesne” and “Vanguard,” 74, 
“ Eolus,” 32, and “‘ Macedonian,” 38, on the 
Jamaica, Channel, Irish, Halifax, and Lisbon 
stations; and in the “ Aolus” to have been 
resent in Sir Richard Strachan’s action off 
errol, Nov. 4, 1805, and at the reduction of 
Martinique in Feb. 1809, 

In April, 1811, when commanding the 
‘‘ Macedonia” on the Lisbon station, he was 
dismissed the service by sentence of court- 
martial for having put the master of the 
vessel in irons; but the master was im- 
mediately after tried and found guilty of ¢ n- 
tempt to Lord William, and was dismissed 
the service, and declared incapable of serving 
again as an officer, but was restored to his 
former rank by the Prince Regent in the fol- 
lowing August. His Lordship, who has not 
been employed since, was promoted to Flag- 
rank, Jan. 10, 1837. 

The Admiral was nominated a C.B. June 
4, 1815, and a K.C.B. July 4, 1840. He 
married, Aug. 9, 1816, Georgiana, second 
d ughter of the late Thoms Raikes, esq., 
and by that lady has issue a son and three 
daughters. 





Vicz-ApM. Lorp Rapsrock, C.B. 

May 11. At 26, Portland-place, aged 70, 
the Rt. Hon Granviile-George Waldegrave, 
second faron Radstock, in the peerage of 
Ireland, Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

He was born Sept. 24, 1786, and was eldest 
son of William Waldegrave, Lord Radstock, 
Admiral of the Red, G.C.B., (whom he suc- 
ceeded as second Baron Aug. 20, 1825,) by 
Cornelia, second daughter of David Van Len- 
nap, Esq., Chief of the Dutch fictory at 
Smyrna, and brother of Capt. Hon. Wm. 
Waldegrave, R.N. (1828), who died Dec. 20, 
1838. 


This officer (whese name ‘had been borne 
in 1794 on the books of the “Courageux,” 
74. commanded by his father) embarked, in 
1798 as Midshipman on board the “ Agin- 
court,” 64, Capt. John Bligh, bearing the flag 
of his parent at Newfoundland, where he re- 


mained until June, 1800. He then joined 
the “Phaeton,” 38, and “ Pearl,” 32, Capts. 
Jas. Nicoll Morris, and Sam. Jas. Ballard, 
both in the Mediterranean; next, in Nov. 
1801, the “Theseus,”’ 74, Capt. John | ligh, 
lying at Spithead; and in Jan., 1802, the 
“ Medusa,” 32, Capt. John Gore, again in the 
Mediterranean ; where, in Dec., 1803, he was 
received by Lord Nelson, on promotion, on 
board the “Victory,” 100 In that ship, in 
which he was confirmed a Lieutenant July 20, 
1804, he united in two unsuccessful pursuits 
after the French fleet. In the spring of 1805 
he removed to the “ Hydra,” 38, Capt. Geo. 
Mun 'y, also in the Mediterranean; and on 
Jan. 22, 1806, he was pr: moted to the rank 
of Commander. Hs next appointment was, 
April 18, in the latter year, to the “ Minorca,” 
18, in which vessel we find him engaged in 
maintaining a communication between the 
naval forces off Cadiz and Gibraltar, and in- 
volved in occasional skirmishes with the 
enemy in the Straits. He succeeded while 
in her making prize, among other vessels, of 
a Spanish privateer, “ Nostra Senora del Car- 
men,” aliuxs “La Caridad,” of 2 guns, 2 
swivels, and 36 men, and a royal p»cket from 
Tangier bound to Tarifa, Attaining Post- 
rank Feb. 16, 1807, he assumed command, in 
May, 1808, of the “Thames,” 32, then on 
her passage home from the Mediterranean, 
whither, after that ship had been refitted, he 
again proceeded. On July 25, 1810, Capt. 
Waldegrave, with the assistance of the 
“ Weasel” and “ Pilot”? brigs, and of their 
boats, effected the capture and destruction, 
under the batteries of Amantea, of a convoy 
of 31 vessels 1 den with provisions and 
stores for the enemy’s army at Scylla, to- 
gether with sev n large gun-boats, and five 
armed scampavias, an event which mate- 
rially tended to prevent Murat’s contemplated 
invasion of Sicily. Ca t. Waldegrave was 
afterwards intrusted with a mission to Me- 
hemet ‘Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, and con- 
cluded the first treaty effected with that re- 
markable character. His conduct in this 
instance, as it had done at Amantea, pro- 
cured him the thanks of the Commanger-in- 
Chief, and of the Board of Admiralty. On 
Oct. 56,1810, the boats of the “ Thames ” and 
“ Eclair ” brig cut out 10 transports collected 
near Agricoli, in the Gulf of Salerno; and on 
June 16, 1811, a detachment, landed from 
the former ship and the “ Cephalus” sloop-of- 
war, dest oyed the same number of armed 
feluccas on the beach near Cetraro. ‘To 
mark their approbation of his continuous 
ex: rtions, the Adm'ralty had, on March 15, in 
the lat er year, appointed Capt. Wuld grave 
to the “ Volontaire,” 38, which ship he 
joined in the ensuing July. At first he was 
employed in watchi g the Tou on fleet during 
the absence of Sir Edw, Pellew and the line- 
of-battle ships under his orders. While so 
stationed, and in company with the “ Perlen,” 
38, he was pursued, Nov. 22, 1811, by three 
French ships of the line and two frigates, 
from whom the British vessels, «fter a run- 
ning fight which lasted several hours, con- 
trived to accomplish a gallant escape, He 
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was subsequently, after having refitted in 
England, employed on the coast of Spain; 
and his boats, as detailed in our memoirs of 
the offi-ers who commanded them, engaged, 
with those of other ships, in capturing and 
destroying large numbers of the enemy’s 
vessels, On March 4, 1815, he t ok the 
“ Aspasia” American letter-of-marque, of 3 
guns and 2) men. He continued in the 
‘Vol ntaire” until the close of 1815, and 
has since been on half-pay. On June 4, in 
the year last mentioned, he was nominated a 
C.B.; and from Sept. 5, 1831, until advanced 
to Flag-rank, 23 Nov. 1841, he filled the ap- 
pointment of Naval Aide-de-Camp to his late 
and her present Majesty. 

Lord Radstock, since the peace, has been 
energetically employed in watching over and 
ministering, in his public and private capa- 
city, to the wants and comforts of the poorer 
and more distressed members of the profession. 
He married, Aug. 7, 1823, Esther Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Jas. Puget, Esq., of 
Totteridge, co. Hants, who survives, by 
whom he has issue one son, Granville Augus- 
tus William, now Lord Radstock, one daugh- 
ter, married to Capt. W. Keauchamp Proctor, 
of en Norfolk, and one daughter 
unmarried. a 

ADMIRAL GossELIN. 

Recently, at his residence, Jersey, aged 92, 
Sir Thomas Le Marchant Gosselin, Admiral 
of the Red, the Senior Admiral in the British 


navy. 

th Thomas Le Marchant Gosselin, born 
May 7, 1765, was the second son of Joshua 
Gusselin, Esq., Colonel of thie North Regiment 
of Militia, by Martha, daughter of Tuos. Le 
Marchant, Esq., of Guernsey. He was brother 
of Gen. Gerard Gosselin, of Mount Ospringe, 
co. Kent, and also of L euts. Corbet and Chas. 
Gosselin, of the navy and army, both of whom 
died at Trini ‘ad in 1803. 

This officer entered the navy, Aug. 2, 1778, 
on board the “ Act von,” 44, Capt. P. Boteler, 
with whom he removed, in June of the fol- 
lowing year, to the “‘ Ardent,” 64. That ship 
being captured on Aug. 16, 1779, by the com- 
biued fleets of France and Spain, he remained 
for three months a prisoner at Alengon, in 
Normandy. He next joined the “ Barfleur,” 
98, bea ing the flag of Sir Sam. Hood, in 
which ship, after witnessing the reduction of 
the Dutch island of St. Eustatius, he fought 
in the action with the Comte de Grasse off 
Martinique, April 29, 1781, and in those of 
Jan. 26 and 26, 1792, off St. Kitt’s. Re- 
moving then to the ‘‘ Champion,”’ commanded 
by Capt. Hood, Mr. Gosselin took furth r part 
in the memorable operations of April 9 and 
12, 1782, as als» in the capture, on the 19th of 
the -ame month, of two French line-of-battle 
ships, a frigate and a corvette, the latter of 
which struck to the “Champion” af er a few 
broadsides, After av additional servitude in 
the * Aimable,” 32, “Carnatic,” 74, “ Nauti- 
lus,”’ 16, “ Grampus,” 50, “Tri.mph,” 74, and 
“ Barfleur,” 98. on various stations, he was 
promoted, Dec. 1, 1787, to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, his appointments in which capacity 


were, it appears, to the “ Atalanta,” 16, 
“ Crown,” 64, and ‘“‘ Minerva,” 38, all on the 
East India station, where he was invested 
with the command, April 20, 1793, of the 
“Despatch” sloop. Capt. Gosselin, whose 
next appointment was, March 19, 1794, to the 
* Kingfisher,” 18, subsequently assisted the 
Hon. Wm. Cornwallis in the capture of a 
small convoy off Belleisle, and compe led a 
French frigate to cast off a large store-ship 
she had in tow. Being confirmed to Post- 
rank July 23, 1795, in te “ Brunswick,” 74, 
he further obtained command, on April 22, 
and July 25, 1796, of the “ Diamond,” 38. and 
“Syren,” 32. At the conclusion of the mu- 
tiny at Spithead in 1797, (previously to which 
he had captured the “Sans Peur” French 
cutter privateer, carrying 2 swivel:, some 
small arms, and 18 men,) Capt. Gosselin pro- 
ceeded in the latter frigate, with the “ Pea:l,” 
82, and 20-gun ships “ Dart” and “ Arrow,” 
under his orders, to the relief of Sir Richard 
Strachan off St. Marcon. In March, 1798, he 
sailed in charge of a large convoy for Jamaica 
and the Leeward Is'ands, carrying out at the 
same time Major-General Bowyer, the Go- 
vernor-Gene:al, and Staff; and on this occa- 
sion the masters of the merchantmen pre- 
sented him with a very valuable sword, as a 
mark of their respect and esteem. After con- 
tributing, in Aug. 1799, to the reduction of 
the Dutch colony of Surinam, Capt. Gosselin 
returned to England with another convoy. 
He was next employed for three months 
during the summer of 1800 in attendance 
upon George III. at Weymouth. In Feb., 
1801, we again find him escorting the trade to 
the West Indies, where he continued until 
the peace. The ‘‘ Melampus,” to which frigate 
Capt. Gosselin had been removed in the pre- 
vious Oct., being paid off June 23, 1802, he 
did not again go afloat until Feb. 2, 1804, on 
which date he was appointed to the “ Ville de 
Paris,” 110, bearing the flag of the Hon. Win. 
Cornwallis, off Brest, where, on being ap- 
pointed in the following summer to the 
“ Latona,” 38, he so distinguished himself by 
his energy in command of the in-shore squa- 
dron of trigates as to attract the successive 
thanks of the above officer and of Lord 
Gardner and Sir Chas. Cotton. From the 
** Latona”’ Capt. Gosselin (who had captured 
in her the “ Amphion ” Spanish privateer of 
12 guns and 70 men) removed, on Feb. 4, 
1806, to the “ Audacious,” 74. In that ship, 
after having gone to the West Indies in pur- 
suit of Jerome Buonaparte, and been dis- 
masted in a hurricane, he appears to have 
been employed, first in escorting the army 
under Sir John Moore to and from Gotten- 
berg, next in convey ing that officer and Lieut.- 
Generals Sir Harry t urrard and Sir John 
Hope to the shores of Portugal, whither he 
took charge also of the transports, and finally 
in superintend ng the embarkation of the 
army after the battle of Corunna. Capt. 
Gosselin’s unremitted exertions on the latter 
occasion procured him the thanks of Sir John 
hope, wuom he brought home, and also of 
both Houses of Parliament. He had pre- 
viously, when ordered to Sweden, carried out 
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Major-General Sir Edw. Paget and Sir John 
Murray ; and he had had the honour, on his 
return from that country, of affording a pas- 
sage to Sir Jn. Moore and the above-named Sir 
Jn. Hope. He left the “ Audacious” in March, 
1809. Although subsequently appointed o 
the “Cressy,” 74, his health prevented him 
from joining, and he has since been on half- 
pay. He became a Rear-Admiral June 4, 
1814; a Vice-Admiral May 27,1825; and a 
full Admiral November 23, 1841. 

Admiral Gosselin was a magistrate for 
Hertfordshire; he married, March 18, 1809, 
Sarah, daughter of Jeremiah Rayment Hads- 
ley, Esq., of Ware Priory, in that co., by 
whom he had issue a son and three daughters. 
The son is married to the eldest daughter of 
Capt. Sir John Marshall, R.N., C.B., K.C.H. 





Gen. Sir JAMES MACDONELL, G.C.B, 


May 15. Aged —, General Sir James 
Macdonell, G.C.B. 

He was the third son of Mr. Duncan 
Macdonell of Glengarry, and was born at 
the family seat in Invernesshire. The gal- 
lant general entered the army in 1796, and 
was appointed Lieutenant in the 101st Foot. 
He afterwards entered the Coldstream 
Guards, and saw much active service with 
that gallant corps, in fact it was while serv- 
ing in that regiment that he derived his 
greatest honours. He first took part in the 
expedition to Naples and Calabria, in 1805- 
6; and after entering the Guards pursued a 
brilliant career in Portugal, Spain, France, 
and Flanders. It was at the Battle of 
Waterloo, however, that he chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself, being then a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Guards. He was in the 2nd 
brigade of the Ist division, under General 
Sir J. Byng (now Field-Marshal the Earl of 
Strafford), and on the evening prior to the 
memorable 18th of June, it was decided that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonell, with the 2nd 
battalion of the Coldstream Guards, should 
have charge of the building of Hougou- 
mont, while the late Lord Saltoun should 
hold the orchard and the wood. It is a 
matter of history how the gallant officer 
held his position against the impetuous and 
almost overwhelming force of the French, 
and how, with his intrepid body of guards, 
he successfully withstood the repeated at- 
tacks of the enemy on that important point. 
He was warmly applauded by the Duke of 
Wellington for his eminent services on that 
occasion. The gallant General was decorated 
with the order of the Bath, and, after tak- 
ing the intermediate grade of K.C.B. in 
1838, was, in 1854, created a Grand Cross of 
that military order of knighthood. In 1837 
he was made a Knight-Commander of the 
Hanoverian order of the Guelphs. In addi- 
tion to the Waterloo medal, he had received 
the gold medal fur Maida, also the silver 
war-medal and four clasps for Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Nivelle, and the Nive. He was 
decorated with the order of Maria Theresa, 
and was a knight (4th class) of St. Vladimir. 
In February, 1849, he was appointed Colonel 
of the 71st (Highland) Regiment of Foot. 


His commissions bore date as annexed—En- 
sign, January, 1796; Lieutenant, 2nd of 
February, 1796 ; Captain, 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1803 ; Major, 17th of April, 1804 ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 7th of September, 1809 ; 
Colonel, 12th of August, 1819; Major-Gene- 
ral, 22nd of July, 1830 ; Lieutenant-General, 
23rd of November, 1841 ; and General, 20th 
of June, 1854. 





Sir EDwarD HaGGERSTON, BART. 

May 3. At his residence, near Hexham, 
anne 59, Sir Edw. Haggerston, 7th baronet, 
of Haggerston-castle, Northumberland. He 
was the second son of the late Thomas Pr 
gerston, ksq., by Winifred, daughter of l.d- 
ward Charlton, Esq. who died in 1829, and 
consequently never succeeded to the title, 
The elder brother of the baronet so recent 
deceased, Sir Thomas Haggerston, the sixt 
baronet, died likewise of apoplexy, in De- 
cember, 1842, leaving issue by his wife, 
Margaret, only daughter of William Ro- 
bertson, Ksq., of Lady Kirk, county Ber- 
wick, five daughters, of whom no less than 
three entered the religious life, and became 
Nuns at Princethorpe, Tournay, and at St, 
Mary’s Priory, while the other two married 
David Majoribanks, Esq. (who assumed the 
name of Robertson), and Lewis Joseph Eyre, 
Esq., youngest son of Charles Eyre, Esq., of 
Derbyshire. 

Sir Edward Haggerston, who was a ma- 
gistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Nor- 
thumberland, never married ; and in conse- 
quence the title passes to his next surviving 
brother, John, now eighth baronet. He was 
formerly a captain in the rf and has 
been twice married, first in 1832 to Emma, 
daughter of Mr. T. Dixon, who died in 
1851; and secondly, in 1852, to Sarah Anne, 
daughter of Henry Knight, Esq., of Ax- 
minster, Devon. The title of Haggerstone, 
which ranks sixth among the Koman Ca- 
tholic baronetcies in order of precedence, 
was conferred by King Charles I., in 1643, 
on Thomas Haggerstone, of Haggerstone- 
castle, a Romau Catholic gentleman who 
raised and commanded a regiment in the 
royal cau<e, and who traced his pedigree w 
to John de Haggerstone, one of the Scottis 
barons who swore fealty to King Edward in 
1296. The eldest son of the second baronet 
fell in Ireland iu the service of James IL., 
while three of his younger sons took holy 
orders in the Romish Church. The third baro- 
net, Sir Carnaby Haggerston (who was t 
great grandfather of Sir Edward and his 

redecessor) was also the father of the late 

r. William Haggerston, Constable of Eve- 
ringham, who by his wife, Lady Winifred 
Maxwell, only surviving daughter and heir 
of John, last Lord Maxwell in the Scottish 
peerage, became the fa:her of Mr. Marma- 
duke William Constable Maxwell, of Eve- 
ringham, county York. 





THe Rev. JOSEPH SIKEs. 
April 21. At the Chantry-house, Newark, 
aged 75, the Rev. Joseph Sikes, L.L.B. 
formerly of Clare Hall, Cambridge. , 








The Rev. Joseph Sikes was born at 
Newark on November 13, 178], and suc- 
ceéded his father in 1798. At the proper 

e he was entered of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
hae he graduated in 1804, and proceeded 
M.A.,, and afterwards received the degree of 

LB., but never took any Church prefer- 
ment. He was a man of retiring aud unas- 
suming habits, an excellent scholar and an- 
tiquavian, and a gentlemanly and well-mean- 
ing mau. The Chantry-house at Newark, 
in which Mr. Sikes departed this life, is the 
-gem of that neat and flourishing town, and 

as jo | been i.s pride and ornament. 
Although suburban, it may be said to be 
located almost in the centre of the town. 
The pre ent fabric of the chantry was 
erected on the site of a much more extensive 
monastic one, for priests of the various 
foundations, and was conferred by royal 
grauit on the maternal ancestor of Mr. Sikes, 
(Sir Edward Snell, Kt) It had been an 
establishment of observant friars of the 
order of St. Francis, founded, according to 
Tanner, about 1499, but the present mansicn 
was erec ed in 1725, by Samuel Foster, Esq., 
the maternal great grandfather of the pre- 
seit deceased, in a sort of Palladian style, 
suggested by his friend and intimate assvci- 
ate, Sir John Vanbrugh. This house now 
contains much to gratify the virtuoso. It 
has a small chapel, with many interesting 
enrichments. Every room almost is orna- 
mented with valuable pictures, sculpture, 
and other works of art. Indeed it may 
justly be described as one of the tew remain- 
ing specimens of those a: istocratic municipal 
residences which have not given way to 
change in taste and to the important in- 
terests of commerce, while its comp irative 
limited demense has been decorated with uo 
sparing or untasteful hand, with various ad- 
mired e. bellishm nts of art and nature. 

The fami y of the S kes’ is said by 'Thores- 
by in his J/ucatis Leodienses, published in 
171 , to have derived its surname from Sikes, 
or Sike Dyke, a village formerly situate near 
Carlisle, Cumberland, among the gentry of 
which shire was found the name of Walder de 
Sike,r turned about the commencement of 
the 15th century. One of its collateral 
branches subsequently settl.d at Leeds, 
Yorkshire. In a subsequent year, the close 
of Queen Ann’s reign, a Captain Richard 
Sikes was sent on a military mission to Ire- 
land, and appointed governor of the town 
and castle of Athlone. ‘The Rev. Richard 
Sikes, fifth in lineal descent from Richard 
Sikes, of Sikes Dyke, time of Henry VL., 
and eldest son of the Rev. Richard Sikes, 
Rector of Kirkheaton, was himself Rector 
of Spofforth and Prebendary of York. He 
left four children. From the above Richard’s 
brother John, who was a merchant at Dort, 
sprung the family of the present baronet, 
Sir Tatton Sy kes, of Sledmere, in the county 
of York. The eldest son of the Prebendary 
of York was Richard, M.A. He died in 
1696, having an only son, born iv the same 
year, who left at his demise in 1751 three 
sons, Samuel, Joseph, and Benjamin. Sa- 
muel and Benjamin died without issue. On 
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the decease of his father, Joseph Sikes, the 
second son, succe-ded to the estates. He 
was born in 1724, and was for nearly half a 
century one of the acting magistrates and 
Deputy-Lieutenants for the counties of Not- 
tingham and wig He was, during an 
extend:d period, chairman of the Newark 
bench, as also of its local magistracy, and 
was thric» mayor of that borough, viz. in 
1756, 1767, 1780. He also held for some 
time the office of Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to King George III. He married 
first. Jane, daughter of Robert Heron, Esq., 
of Newark, and aunt to Sir Robert Ileron, 
Bart., of Stubton. She deceased in 1778, 
without surviving issue. He married, se- 
condly, Mary, daughter of the Rev. R. P. 
Hurton, Rector of Doddington, in the county 
of Lincoln, and domestic Ch plain to Lord 
Delaval, by whom he had Joseph, the de- 
ceased, and two daughters, Hannah Maria, 
who married, in 1824, George Kirk, Esq., of 
Leicester, and Sophia Josepha, who was 
married in 1821, to the Rev, H. Wade Gery, 
M.A., of Bushmead Priory, in the county of 
Bedford Mr. Sikes departed this life in 
1798, aged 74 years. 





Mr. R. H. Evans. 

April 25. In Edward-street, Hampstcad- 
road, in his 80th year, Mr. Robert Harding 
Evans, formeriv the well-known book auc- 
tioneer in Pall-Mall. 

He w.s the son of Mr. Thomas Evans, an 
eminent bookseller in the Strand, the editor 
of a very popular collection of Old Ballads, 
and of many useful editions of the poets and 
eassics of the last century. He did in 
1784, when his son was about seven years 
old. (See a Memoir of Mr. T. Evans in 
Nichols’s ay Anec.lotes, vol. iii. p. 456, 
and Index, vii. 128.) 

Mr. R. H. Evans was educated at West- 
minster School. He served his apprentice- 
ship to Mr. Thomas Payne, at the Mews- 

te, and succeeded to the business of Mr. 

ames Edwards in Pall Mall. He there 
continued as a general bookseller until 1812, 
when his friend and neighbour, Mr. George 
Nicol, induced him to act as auctioneer in 
the sale of the famo”s library of the Duke 
of Roxburghe ; and ‘‘it must be allowed,” 
remarks Dr. Dibdin, “that such a situation, 
for a novice, was not less important and 
difficult than it was of long and severe trial. 
The result did not di appuint the anticipa- 
tions of his employers and: f the public. 1 or 
two-and-forty successive days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) were the voice and faeet of Mr. 
Evans heard with equal efficacy. The throng 
and press, both of idle sp.ctators and de- 
termined buyers, was unprecedented.” 

From his success in th s memorable sale, 
Mr. Evans was induced to undertake fre- 
quent auctions, in addition to his .rade as a 
general bookseller, which, after a time, be- 
came les; an object of his attention, Durirg 
the early years of his wielding the hammer 
he was employed in the dispersion of the 
Hanley, hho, and Townley libraries, 
those of Mr. J, Edwards, the Duke of Graf- 
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ton, Field-Marshal Junot, and the Borromeo 
col.ecti n; and subsequently, among others 
we may not recall to memory, he sold the 
celebrated Whiteknights collection, and 
those of Bindley, Deut, Hibbert, North, 
and the most vaiuable por.ions of the vast 
accumulations of Mr. Heber. It may safely 
be affirmed that in the series of Mr. Kvans’s 
sale catalogues wil be found by far the 
largest portion of the best libraries sold 
between the years 1812 and 1447; and we 
have the satisfaction to add that his own 
marked set was, about two years ago, de- 
posi ed in the British Museum, as some 
time before had been the much longer series 
of the house of Leigh, Sotheby, aud Co. 

Mr. Evans was qualified for his profession 
by a memory and by a vast fund 
of inf$rmation. It was always a pleasure to 
hear him discourse on the intrinsic merit or 
the antecedent history of whatever articles 
of mark he had to press sub hasta, He 
omitted no comments or arguments that 
might tend to encourage the competition of 
bidders, and they were sometimes so fre- 
quent and so prolonged as to extend the 
day’s sale to an hour inconveniently late. 

Tn private intercourse his communications 
were no less ready and no less remarkable ; 
for such was his acquaintance with what 
may be termed our political literature, that 
many men of high standing in public life, 
and in particular the late Sir Robert Peel, 
have frequently profited by his information. 

Mr. Evans e:gaged in several literary 
tasks, besides the excellent biographical 
notes of his cata'ogues. He edited a new 
edition of Hakluyt’s Voyages, in 4to., adding 
a fifth volume, which contained reprints of 
some of the rarest tracts. He produced a 
new edition of his father’s collection of Bal- 
lads, and, in conjunction with Mr. Thomas 
Wright, he furnished the explanations to 
Gilray’s Caricatures, republished by Mr. 
Henry G. Bohn. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Evans was 
given in Dr. Dib :in’s Decameron, vol. iii. p. 
51, drawn by Behnes (now the eminent 
sculptor) and engraved by Freeman. 





Tomas Law Honaes, Fsq. 


May 14. At Hamsted, Kent, aged 80, 
Thomas Law Hodges, Esq. 

Mr Hodges was a magistrate for the 
counties of Kent and Sussex, and for a long 
series of years was chairman of the Cran- 
brook bench, and formerly filled the high 
offices of Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
for the county, and Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Kent, as well as a Major in the West Kent 
Militia. He was the son of Thomas Hallett 
Ho''ges, Esq., (High-Sheriff of Kent in 1786,) 
by Dorothy, youngest daughter of John Cart- 
wright, Esq., of Ticchen, Notts. Mr. Hal- 
lett Hodges was the only son of Thomas 
Hodges, Esq , of Breedy, Dorset, (who died 
whilst governor of Bombay, Feb. 22, 1771, 
by Miss Hallett. Mr. Hall. tt Hodges hi 

e sons besides the subject of this notice, 
and two daughters, viz. J an Henry, Francis 
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Willoughby, Edmund, Ann Elizabeth, who 
married the Rev. F. Hotham, second son 
of Sir Beaumont Hotham, Knight, one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer, and Julia 
Frances, who married Sir William Darby, 
Knight. 

Mr. T. Law Hodges was born June 3, 1776, 
and married, Feb. 16, 1802, Rebecca (who 
died some years ago), only child of Sir Roger 
Twisden, Bart., of et Secnmalpae- Kent, 
by Rebecca his wife, daughter of Is»ac Wil- 
dash, Esq. of Rochester. Mr. Law Hodges had 
issue, viz. Thos. Twisden Hodges, Esq., for- 
merly M.P. tor Rochester, who married Flo- 
retta Mary Ann, daughter of Thos. Chandless, 
Esq., of London, since deceased ; Ann Rebec 
the late wife of Col. Cook Tylden Pattenson, o! 
Hornden, Biddenden; Francis Dorothea, the 
wife of the Hon. Robert Forbes, younger son 
of Gen. Lord Forbes, of Castle Forbes, Aber- 
deen; Caroline Cordelia, now of Hemsted; 
Ju ia Elizabeth, the late wife of the Rev. W. 
M. Smith Marriott, Rector of {lorsmonden ; 
Katherine, the widow of the late William 
Peareth, Esq.; and Charlotte Lydia, the late 
wife of M:jor Edward Barrett Curteis, for- 
merly M.P. for Rye. 

Mr. Hodgvs served in five parliaments; he 
was elected for Kent in 1830, on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Honeywood. He was elected 
again in 1831; and in 1832 he was elected 
for the western division of that connty, which 
he represented till 1841. In 1847 he was again 
elected, and in 1852 ceased to be!ong to par- 
liament. During this long aaemper wre | 
career, the House of Commons was reformed, 
the municipal corporations placed on a popu- 
lar basis, tithes commuted, and free-trade 
triumphant. The political services of Mr. 
Hodges were acknowledged, and the gratitude 
of the constituency, and a sense of the high 
opinion that was held of him as a statesman 
and a gentleman of private worth, were shewn 


.to him in Nov. last, w: en he was presented 


with a full length one of himself by Sir 
George Hayter, which now hangs at Hemsted, 
a graceful memento of the regard it was in- 
tended to convey. 

The family of Hodges was formerly, aud 
for many generations, resident in Dorsetshire 
and Gloucestershire, and is now represented 
by the above Thos. Twisden Hodges, Esq. 





Mr, Jonny McGrecor. 


April 23. At Boulogne, whither he had 
retired to escape the inconveniences caused 
by his connection with the Royal British 
Bank, of which he had been the original 
Governor, Mr. John M Gregor, aged 60. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. David 
M'Gregor, of Drynie, Ross-shire, and was 
born at Stornoway, Ross-shire, in 1797. At 
an early age he was placed in a mercantile 
establishment in the Canadas, where he con- 
tinued several years. He first became known 
as an author by the publication, in 1832, of 
two octavo volumes, entitled “ British Ame- 
rica,” which abounded in facts and statistics, 
and displayed a large comprehension of our 
future colonial interests, During Lord Mel- 
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bourne’s Ministry we find him engaged on 
commercial missions to Germany, Austria, 
Paris, and Naples. In 1815 he published 
‘“*My Nute Book,” dedicated to his friend 
Sismondi, chiefly a personal narrative of his 
tours on the continent. He was also the 
author of two huge crown octavo volumes, 
historical and statistical, on “The Progress 
of America from the Discovery by Columbus 
to the Year 1846,” comprising 3,000 pages. 
Tiis work was no sooner off his anvil than 
he published four large volumes of similar 
size, entitled “ Commercial Statistics.”’ These 
volumes, in bulk upwards of 4,000 pages, all 
rapidly appeared between the years 1848 and 
18 0. In 1852 he published two octavo 
volumes, entitled “The History of the Brit- 
ish Empire from the Accession of James I.” 
Nor were these voluminons works at all the 
largest p:oducts of his active mind. Earlier 
in life, in the Canadas, he had prepared re- 
rts on Nort!: American emigration, on the 
ewfoundland fisheries, and on similar trans- 
atlantic subjects; and we have to add to his 
home productions 22 “ Reports on Fore'gn 
Tariffs and Trade,” presented to Parliament 
by royal command. ‘To be added to this sum- 
mary of his labours are numerous pamphlets 
on subjects of the day, and an extent of 
rivate, political, and statistical correspon- 
ence at home and abroad almost incredible. 
These literary labours and occasional public 
commissions led to a permanent place in the 
Board of Trade, as one of the two joint-secre- 
taries, in January, 1840, Thus installed in 
Whitehall, he lost no time in agitating for 
fee trade. With the late James Deacon 
Hume and George Richardson Porter, he 
chiefly induced Mr. Joseph Hume to force 
upon the House of Commons the appointment 
of the celebrated Select Committee on the 
Import Duties of the United Kingdom, the 
report of which, afier only ten days’ sitting, 
sealed the fate of our superannuated tariff. 
The elation of Mr. McGregor thenceforwards 
knew no bounds. It made him often the 
laughing-stock even of his most intimate 
friends, and in later years he perambulated 
the clubs, unconscious of the general ridicule 
of his vain-gloriousness. This inordinate self- 
valuation involved him in the firm persuasion 
that from his secondary office in the Board 
of Trade he should at once vault to a seat in 
Lord John Russell’s new cabinet. In this 
dream he resigned his office of £1500 per 
annum, and became a successful candidate 
for the city of Glasgow in July, 1847, op- 
posing the old liberal members, Mr. Oswald 
and Mr. John Dennistoun. On the subject of 
the Royal British Bank, which he established, 
Mr. M¢Gregor would take no counsel. Such 
is the melancholy history of a man of high 
intellectual powers, energy, and industry, 
who might have secured ior himself wealth, 
honour, and old age. He had not a single 
qualification for the governorship of a bank, 
as he confessed in the singular letter in which 
he promised to make a future explanation of 
his adminis ‘ration of its affiirs. We believe 
that he was more a nominal than an active 
manager in the chair. Nor can there be of- 
fered any extenuation of his appropriation of 
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the assets represented by his own private debt, 
now a dead loss to the shareholders, 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 20. At Borth, Port Madoc, aged 47, the 
Rev. Owen Anwyl Owen, B.A. 1822, Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, late curate of Llanrhyddiad and 
Llanrhwydrus, Anglesey. 

March 26. On board the “Scotland” steam- 
packet, off Point de Galle, Ceylon, the Rev. Eben- 
ezer Miller, missionary of the Free Church. 

April 3. At West Rudham, aged 80, the Rev. 
Thomas Martin. 

April 8. At Holt, Norfolk, aged 68, the Rev, 
John Spurrell, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1817, Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

April 15. At the Rectory-house, Llanenddwyn, 
aged 64, the Rev. Richard Davies, B.A¥ 1818, 
M.A. 1821, Oriel College, Oxford, Rector of Llan- 
enddwyn and Llanddwywau. 

April 20, At the Rectory, the Rev. Charles 
William Carwardine, B.A. 1799, M.A. 1803, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, R. of Tolleshunt 
Knights (1805) Essex. 

April 21. At Calverley-park, Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 69, the Rev. Tiomas Halford, B.A. 1820, 
M.A. 1823, Jesus College, Cambridge, of Han- 
over-sq., and of Laleham, Middlesex, and Out- 
well, Norfolk. 

At Hensingham-house, near Whitehaven, aged 
48, the Rev. Wentworth Bird. 

April 24. At Torquay, South Devon, aged 52, 
the Rev. Charles James, B.A. 1831, M.A. 1835, 
Exeter Coll ge, Oxford, R. of Evenload (1850), 
Worcestershire. 

At the Rectory, aged 44, the Rev. Henry Peter 
Guillemard, B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836, B.D. 1845, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, R. of Barton- 
on-the-Heath (1846), Warwickshire, and Dean- 
Rural. 

At his residence, near Colleraine, Ireland, aged 
90, and sixty-fifth of his ministry, the Rev. James 
Bryce, for fifty-three years pastor of the Associate 
Congregation of Killaig. 

April 25, At Ox ord, Henry Forster, B.A. 
1832, M.A. 1834, New College, Esquire Bedel of 
Divinity in that University. 

At Bridge of Allan, the Rev. John Campbell, 
minister of Selkirk, in the fifty-first year of his 
ministrv. 

April 26. At Gauze-st., Paisley, aged 56, the 
Rev. Robert Cairns, minister of the George-st. 
U. P. Church. 

Suddenly, in Paris, the Rev. Thomas Jacob 
John Hale, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815, B. and D.D. 
1826, Queen’s College, Ox!ord, Chaplain to the 
British Embassy at Paris, formerly of Lyde-house, 
Bath. Dr. Hale was formerly British Chaplain 
at Versailles and Saint Germain-en-laye, and liad 
been attached to the British Embassy at Paris 
for the last six years. 

April 27. At the residence of his brother, 
Farnsfield Vicarage, aged 43, the Rev. Wi/liam 
Bushby Wilkins, B.A. 1836, M.A. 1839, Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, of Bulwell, Notts. 

April 28. At Lincoln, suddenly, aged 45, the 
Rev. G. Forr:ster Simpson, M.A., of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and Head Master of 
the Lincoln Grammar School. 

April 30. At Wellington, sincerely beloved and 
deeply regrette’, the Rev. John Webber, Incum- 
bent of ‘thorn St. Margaret. 

May 1. At Leamington, aged 63, the Rev. 
James Pearson. 

May 2. At Haslington Parsonage, near Crewe, 
the Rev. Joseph Bradley, M.A., Incumbent of 
Haslington near Crewe. 

At his residence, 31, Hoxton-sq., aged 86, the 
Rev. Thomas Fancourt. 

May 3. At Linkenholt, Hants, aged 77, the 
Rev. Rovert Cole, curate of Linkenholt, late In- 
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cumbent of Tidcombe, Wilts, and formerly Head 
Master of the Grammar-sehool, Andover. 

May 4. Very suddenly, of disease of the heart, 
the Rev. R. W. Huntley, of Boxwell-court, Glou- 
cestershire, late Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. 

At his residence, Hackney, aged 65, the Rev. 
B. Woodyard. 

May 5. At Wareham, aged 80, the Rev. James 
Hyde, Wesleyan minister. The deceased had been 
for some time past a supernumerary preacher in 
the Poole Circuit. He entered the ministry in 
the year 1807. 

At Grilstone, Bishop’s Nympton, aged 90, the 
Rev. Wm. Phorne, for many years minister of 
the Independent Chapel, Southmolton, highly 


respected. 

May 6. At Maddox-st., New Bond-st., aged 
55, the Rev. John Cecil Grainger, Vicar of St. 
Giles’s parish, Reading, eldest son of the late 
Thomas Cecil Grainger, esq., of Bridge-house, 
— Sussex. me . 

At Farringdon tory, Alton, Hants, aged 
91, the Rev. John } oa 

At Kirkton Manse, Roxburghshire, on the 6th 
inst., the Rev. William Stewart Martin, in the 
64 h year of age, and 23rd of his ministry. 

May 8. At Sidmouth, the Rev. Dorset Rane, 
Vicar of Nether Wallop, Hants, and for several 
years a minor canon in York Minster, second 
son of the Rev. Henry Fellowes, Vicar of Sid- 
bury, Devon. 

Suddenly, at Oaksey, Wilts, aged 74, the Rev. 
Edward Ryder, Rector of that parish. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Dec. 19. Of cholera, on board the ship ‘ Ade- 
laide,” a few days after leaving Calcutta, aged 16, 
Robert Ogden Tennant, second son of the Rev. 
Sanderson Tennant, of Bedford. 

Jan. 2. At Melbourne, aged 24, Samuel Cur- 
teis Cole, fourth son ot the late Rev. E. Heawood, 
rector of Halstead, Kent. 

On board II.M.S. ‘‘ Winchester,” on her home- 
ward passage from China, aged 17, Smith Ed- 
ward, eldest son of Mr. Hannington, of Brighton 
and Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

Feb. 8. At Shanghae, aged 27, Lieut. Edmund 
Sneyd Grove, of H.M.S. “ Pique.” 

Feb. 10. At Vellore, Richard Byam Mathew, 
Lieut. 27th N.I., son of George B. Mathew, esq-, 
H.M.’s Consul-General, Odessa. 

@ Feb. 18. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 42, 
William, seventh son of T. S. Norgate, esq., of 
Hethersett, Norfolk. 

Feb. 22. At Hongkong, Henry, youngest son 
of the late Gecrge Davis, esq., of Grove-crescent, 
Camberwell. 

Feb. 26. At Calcutta, George Canning Jerdan, 
son of William Jerdan, esq. He was for several 
years connected with the “ Calcutta Englishman” 
newspaper. 

Feb. 27. At Calcutta, Charlotte, wife of Capt. 
George Hamilton, H.M.’s 10th Regt. and dau. 
of the late Rev. W. S. Bayton, formerly of Wes- 
tergate-house, Sussex. 

March 3, At Enfield, near Sydney, N.S, Wales, 
os 36, William Hobart Seymour, esq, late of 

-M.’s 99th Regt., and youngest son of the late 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, Bart., K.C.B. 

March 7. At Morris, Otsego county, in the 
state of New York, U.S., aged 90, Dr. William 
Yates. He was a native of England, and in the 
latter part of the last century, he had a humane 
institute for the treatinent of insane persons at 
Burton-upon-Trent, which establishment he 
abandoned, owing to one of his patients having 
killed another, and then committed suicide. He 
emigrated to the United States, where he was the 
first to introduce vaccination, having received 
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from Dr. Jenner all the aid and information ne- 

ceszary for the introduction of the practice, which 

was then only commencing. He landed a Phila- 

delphia in June, 1799, and immediately began the 

prosecution of his philanthropic labours. The 

merit of its introduction into America has been 
ustly attributed to another. 

‘larch 8. At Waterbeach, Cambridgeshire, 
Henrietta Barnsley, wife of Dr. Mervyn Pat- 
terson. 

March 12. By a railway accident in Canada 
West, Arthur Henry Godfry, esq. 

March 16. At Ootamacund, Neilgherry-hills, 
Amelia, wife of Capt. Colin Campbell, lst Madras 
Light Cavalry, and dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir Archibald Galloway, K.C.B. 

March 19. At Taunton, Somerset, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Mate, esq., of 
that place, and sister of the Rev. R. P. Mate, 
late Vicar of Wymeswold, whom she survived 
only nine months. 

March 20. At Long Framlington, aged 78, 
Ann, widow of the Rev. Willi1m Lishman, many 
years curate of Framlington, Shilbottle, and Dod- 
dington, Northumberland. 

At Nervi, near Genoa, aged 29, Theodore Geo. 
de Chesnel, only son of Mary Louisa de Chesnel, 
and only remaining grandchild of the late Gen. 
Sir Samuel Bentham, formerly Inspector-General 
of Naval Works. 

March 21. At Slimeridge house, Uphill, Wes- 
ton-super-Mare, the residence of her father-in- 
law, Maria Louisa, the beloved wife of T. M. Leir, 
esq., Llaugharne, Carmarthenshire, and only 
dau. of the late Admiral Lye, of Bath. 

At Obsdale, in the parish of Invergordon, an 
unmarried woman of the name of Catherine 
Munro or Macrobb, who attained to the extraor- 
dinary age of 107 years. 

At her brother’s residence, Montague-pl., 
Clapham-road, Margaret, dau. of the late Rev. 
* Garthorne, of Wolviston, in the county of 

ar " 

March 22. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 28, 
Emily Elizabeth Sherwood, eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Crozier Sherwood, esq., of Suffolk-lane, 
Cheltenham. 

At Wilton-pl., Kensington, aged 67, Mrs. Stock- 
dale, widow of William James Stockdale, esq., 
formerly of Piccadilly, and late of Boulogne. 

March 23. At Elm-house, Wavertree, near 
Liverpool, aged 77, Anne Baldwin, widow of 
Thomas Fournis Dyson, esq., of Everton, and of 
Willow-ball, near Halifax. 

March 24. At Maida-hill-west, aged 77, Selina, 
relict of Richard Preston Prichard, esq _, of Syden- 
ham, in Kent, Justice of the Peace for that 
county. 

March 25. At the residence of his step-father, 
Sir John Easthope, Great Cumberland-pl., Hyde- 
park, aged 24, Lieut. Raynsford Cytherus Long- 
ley, of the Royal Horse Artillery, second son of 
Lady Easthope and the late Major Longley, R.A. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, aged 23, Amelia, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Sax. Hopper Powell, of 
Sharow-lodge, Yorkshire. 

At Dovercourt, aged 72, George Marsh, esq., 
one of the Magistrates for Harwich, and formerly 
commander of one of H. M.’s Post-office Packets 
between Harwich and Gottenburgh. 

At Cairo, aged 23, Henry William Gillman, 
eldest son of William Henry Blaauw, esq., of 
Queen Anne-st., Cavendish-sq., and of Beech- 
land, Sussex. 

March 27. Maria, wife of the Rev. W. J. Jex- 
Blake, of Lammas, and youngest dau. of the late 
William Lubbock, esq. 

At Arncliffe-hall in Cleveland, aged 68, Wm. 
Mauleverer, — for many years one of the most 
active and intelligent Magistrates in Yorkshire. 

At Lindfiel:|, Sussex, aged 73, Miss Sarah Tup- 


- pen, sister of the late H. Tuppen, esq., surgeon. 


Miss ‘'uppen was interred in the family vault at 
Twineham Church. 4 
Aged 84, Margaret, widow of the Rev. Thomas 
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Price, and dau. of the late Rev. Gilpin Gorst, for- 
merly incumbent of Staindrop. 

At Bembridge, Isle of Wight, Jane, widow of 
the late John Locker, esq., Registrar of the Ad- 
miralty Court, and Chief Magistrate of the Island 
of Malta. 

March 28. At the Alms-houses, South Weald, 
Judith, widow of Mr. John White, of the Half- 
way-house-farm, who was one of the descendants 
of Sir A. Brown, the founder. 

Aged 102, Rachel, widow of John Barnes, of 
Sudbourne. She bad been tenant of William 
Chaplin, esq., of Farnham, for a period of 36 

ears, and has been resident in the same parish 
bor 84. She retained her faculties to the last. 

March 29. At Deal, aged 20, E. M‘Curroll, 
esq., late Lieut. H.M.’s 14th Regt., second son of 
Mr. A. M‘Carroll, Brigh'on. 

In the Avenue St. Denis, Paris, aged 14, Mari- 
anna Jane Grace, only dau. of Edward Boughton 
Barker, esq., of Aleppo. 

At his residence, Tregunter-road, Chelsea, aged 
62, John Broster, esq., Clerk in her Majesty’s 
Board of Green Cloth, grandson of the late Peter 
Broster, esq., Mayor of Chester, and nephew of 
the late Jobin Broster, esq., of Brook-cottage, 
Flookersbro.ok. 

March 30. At Liverpool, aged 88, Thos. Clarige. 
a native of Bampton, Oxfordshire. He_entere 
the 1st Foot Guards in 1799: was at the Texel; 
also at Corunna, Barrosa, Vittoria, (where he was 
wounded), Salamanca, Nivelle, Nive, and Tou- 
louse. He was servant to the late Sir Denis 
Le Marchant, who was killed, and whom he 
buried on the field at Salamanca. He was after- 
wards servant to Captain Le Marchant, son of 
the former gallant officer, and who fell at St. 
Jean de Luz. He received an annuity fr. m the 
Le Marchant family up to the time of his death 
for faithful services. He was (discharged in 1814 
with a pension, aud was a resident in Liverpool 
during 40 years. 

At Forfar, aged 75, Robert Don, esq. 

Aprill. At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 64, 
Lady Worsley Holmes, relict of Sir Leonard 
Worsley Holmes, Bart. 

At York-terr., Regent’s-park, London, Harriet 
Ann, wife of Capt. J. Gilbert Johnston, late 
Madras Engineers, and elder dau. of the late 
Sir William Henry Richardson, of Chessel, Bit- 
tern, near Southampton. 

April 2. At Vauxhall-walk, aged 63, Dr. Wm. 
Gray Smyth, M.D.; and, on the sime day, at 
the same time, aged 19, Charles Doveton Smyth, 
esq., student of medicine, his son. 

April3. At Colnbrook, near Windsor, from the 
effects of an accident on the previous day, aged 
24, Geo. Francis Crozier, only son of the Rev. 
G. P. Crozier, Rector of Collooney, co. Sligo, 
Treland. 

April 5. At Avellannan, Haverfordwest, aged 
33, Anthony Denny, esq., son of the late Edward 
Denny, esq., of Derryvolland, in the county of 
Fermanagh. 

April 6. At Venice, aged 77, Count Ficquel- 
mont, Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
1848, and author of several books in the last five 
or six years, containing caustic remarks on Lord 
Palmerston and England. 

At Honeylands, Waltham Abbey, Essex, Au- 
- Charlot'e, widow of Newell Connop, esq., 

ormerly of Whitehall. 

At her residence, Montagu-pl., Bryanston-sq., 
aged 76, Harriott, widow of the late Kobert Child, 
esq., of Russell-sq. 

At the Mount, in the vicinity of York, aged 
60, Elizabeth, last surviving child of the late 
Wm. Briggs, esq., of Clifton, near York. 

Aprii7. At Lynn, aged 35, George Sayle, esq. 
He was in early life a pupil of the celebrated Sir 
Benjamin Brouie, and pursued his studies for the 
medical profession with great success. He was 
for three years Curator to tue Anatomical Mu- 
seum at St.George’s Hospital, London, and in 
practical anatomy and surgery attained a degree 
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of skill seldom surpassed, and capable, we have 
reason to believe, of winning for him an eminent 
position in his profession. Mr. Sayle established 
himself in Lynn about thirteen years since; and 
represented the middle ward for eight years, 
being invariably returned by large majorities. 
An ardent sanitary reformer, he made efforts to- 
wards the promotion of an improved system of 
drainage and water supply — efforts, however, 
which have not yet been attended with the suc- 
cess they deserved. He had been for three years 
senior surgeon to the West Norfolk and Lynn 
Hospital, having for ten years previously been 
junior surgeon to that valuable institution. 

At the Bedes-house, Durham, aged 86, Mr. 
John Lightfoot. The deceased had for many 
years been apparitor to the Bishops of this dio- 
cese, and was probably the oldest parish clerk in 
the kingdom, having for the last sixty-two years 
officiated in that capacity at St. Mary-the-less. 
He was also for many years one of the “‘ waites” 
of the city of Durham. 

April 8 At Maida-hill, after a severe and 
painful illness, aged 68, John Jutten, esq. 

April9. Aged 73, at East Cowes Park, Isle of 
Wight, Richard Oglander, esq., late of Fairlee- 
house, only surviving brother of the late Sir Wm. 
Oglander, of Nunwell-park. ‘The Hoglanders, 
or D’Oglanders, came into England with William 
the Conqueror, but the present Sir Henry Og- 
lander is the last of his race, and, failing e 
issue, the name becomes extinct.”’ 

April 10, At Park-house, Cambridge, aged 60, 
John Summers, esq., R.N. 

Aprilll. Drowned, at St. Thomas’s, with three 
of his crew, from his boat being swamped, and 
in consequence of giving up an oar to one of his 
men, who could not swim, aged 24, Joseph Bush- 
nan, esq., of the Royal West India Mail Service, 
eldest son of Dr. J. S. Bushnan, F.C.P., Edinb. 

Mr. Jas. Hartley, the great Dublin shipowner, 
and director of some of the principal steam-com- 
panies in the kingdom. Mr. Hartley went, a few 
months ago, to Egypt and Ceylon for the benefit 
of his health. He was found dead in his cabin 
on board the “‘ Nubia,” between Ceylon and Suez. 
The news of his death was telegraphed to Eng- 
land from Trieste. 

At her residence, Toxteth-park, Liverpool, aged 
66, Catherine Goodwin. 

April 12. At his residence, Glocester-ter., 
Kensington, aged 36, Major Edward Theodore 
Danburghy. 

April 16. At Melbourne, aged 73, Sarah, 
widow of H. Fox, esq., and dau. of the late Rev. 
John Dewe, Rector of Breadsall. 

At Dover, Frances, wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Smith, of Tenterden. 

April 17, At Liverpool, where he had been 
upwards of fifty years in practice as a surgeon, 
Mr. Robert Bickersteth, brother of the late Lord 
Langdale, and uncle of the present Bishop of 
Ripon. 

At Farmington-lodge, aged 48, Capt. Thos. J. 
Pettat, formerly of the 7th Hussars. 

April 18. At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 80, 
William Kelly, esq. 

At Rumwell-hill-house, near Taunton, aged 93, 
Hannah, relict of Josiah Easton, esq., late of 
Bradford, Somerset. 

Aged 57, John Hewitt Galloway, esq., for 20 

= Clerk of the Peace of Kingston-upon- 
ull. 

At Tonbridge-pl., St. Pancras, Mary Ann, wife 
of Alfred Augustus Fry, esq. 

April 19. At Gibraltar, from the effects of 
Crimean fever, aged 24, Capt. Wm. Wilberforce 
Hagan, Royal Artillery, only surviving son of 
Capt. Sir R. Hagan, R.N. 

Aged 57, George Hennet, esq., of Duke-st., 
Westminster. 

At Petersham, Surrey, aged 73, the Hon. Caro- 
line Lucy, Lady Scott, dau. of Archibald, first 
Lord Douglas, and widow of Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Scott, K,C.B. 
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April 21. At Montague-pl., Clapham-road, 
London, aged 86, Robert Manning, esq. 

At Keniiworth, aged 67, Elizabeth Woollcombe 
Henwood, relict of the late J. D. Henwood, M.D. 

Aged 64, Thomas Workman, esq., of 10, Inver- 
ness-road, Bayswater, and of Basingstoke, Hants. 

April 22. At Burnham, Norfolk, aged 75, Ca- 
therine, widow of Sir William Bolton, Capt. R.N., 
niece of Admiral Viscount Nelson, and sister of 
Thomas, second Ear] Nelson. 

At the Harbour-house, Port Talbot, aged 54, 
Ellen, wife of Capt. T. Lewis, Harbour-master of 
that Port, and formerly of Chester. 

At Monkrigg, George More, esq., of Monkrigg 
and Kirkland. 

Aged 31, Wm. Holmes, esq., solicitor, of Bock- 
ing, eldest surviving son of John Holmes, esq. 

Retired Commander Sackville Burroughs, of 
the Royal Navy. 

* At his residence in Derby, aged 85, John Chat- 
terton, esq., brother of the late Mr. Richard 
Chatterton, of Belvedere, Bath. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 43, Caroline, wife 
of John Filmer Emmett, esq. 

At his residence, Montague-house, Stretford, 
near Manchester, James Barker, esq., last sur- 
viving son of the late Thomas Barker, esq., of 
Frank-hill, Oldham. 

At Falmouth, aged 84, Onora Tilly, relict of 
John Tilly, esq., of Tremough. 

Mrs. H. Lloyd, wife of William Lloyd, esq., so- 
weit Chelteahs d 74, L. T. Crossh 

t Cheltenham, , L. T. Crossley, esq., 
late of Hankelow-hail, Cheshire. 

April 23. At her house, in Guildhall-st., Bury 
St. Edmund’s, aged 79, Mrs. Eliza Lloyd Pate. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 20, Leetitia Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late William Codrington, esq., 
of Wroughton, Wilts. 

At Dawson-pl., Westbourne-grove, aged 33, 
Jane Elizabeth, wife of Charles Stanbridge, esq. 

In Kingston-crescent, Portsea, aged 67, John 
Evans Jones, esq., Major, Royal Marines. 

In Montagu-sq., Alexander Duncan Campbell, 
esq., late of the Madras Civil Service. 

Aged 56, Richard Smethurst, esq., of Duxbury- 
park, Lancashire, a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 
for that county. 

At Twickenham, Marthanna, relict of J. D. 
Price, esq., of Twickenham, and King’s-road, 
Bedford-row, London. 

April 24. At Hutton-lodge, Malton, aged 57, 
Joseph Starkey, esq., J.P., of the firm of Starkey 
Brothers, Huddersfield. 

At Ashbourn, aged 78, Sarah, relict of the 
Rev. William Tate, of Wednesbury. 

. At Christendom, near Waterford, Lieut.-Col. 
now. 

At Bath, aged 85, Capt. James Oliver, R.N., of 
the Creseent, Taunton. 

At Bath, Eliza Acklom Smith, dau. of the late 
Rev. Richard Smith, formerly of Sutton Rectory, 
Sussex. 

At the house of Chris. Hodgson, esq., Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster, Miss Lucy Illingworth, late 
of Norwood, Surrey. 

At Clevedon, aged 73, W. Randle, esq., late of 
Queen-sq., Bristol. 

At Seaforth-cottage, Trinity, by Edinburgh, 
aged 79, Mary Mabel, wife of Gen. Alexander 
Duncan, H.E.LC.S., of Gattonside-house, Mel- 
rose. 

At Chapelthorpe-hall, Wakefield, aged 76, 
Sarah Dodgson, relict of Wm. Stobart, esq., Pe- 
law-house, Northumberland. 

April 25. In the Close, Lichfield, Charles 
Egerton, infant son of Charles Gresley, esq., 
Chapter Clerk. 

At the house of his sister, Grove-pl., Bromp- 
ton, aged 77, Capt. David Edwards, R.N. 

_At Manchester-sq., London, Harriet Geor- 
giana, dau. of Sir Charles Robert Rowley, Bart., 
and Hon. Lady Rowley. 

At Upper Northgate-st., Chester, aged 64, Cor- 
delia, wife of W. Roberts, esq. 
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At Kempstone Rectory, Elizabeth, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. Edmond Williamson, Rector of 
Campton-cum-$hefford, Bedfordshire. 

At his residence, Knowle-green, Staines, aged 
65, William Jennings, esq. 

At Victoria-ter., Upper Rathgar-road, Dublin, 
Charlotte Alicia, wife of Charles Thomas Welmis- 


At Clifton, aged 58, Wm. Williams, esq., late 
of the Old Brewery, Cardiff. 

At Bourne, Lincolnshire, aged 74, Francis Bel- 
lingham, esq., surgeon. 

Aged 63, Josh. Goodchild, esq., of Tooley-st., 
Southwark, and Kingsbury, Middlesex. 

April 26. At Bryanstone-st., Portman-sq., 
aged 36, Nathaniel John Dampier, esq., F.R.C.S,, 
second surviving son of the late Rev. John Dam-* 
pier, of Colinshays, Somerset. 

In London, aged 68, Sir George Wm. Denys, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Susan, widow of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Howard, of Throxenby-hall, Scarborough, 
and Rector of Berrythorpe, Yorkshire. 

At Bewsey-hall, Warrington, Joseph Perrin, 


esq. 

At Pengwern, Flintshire, the Hon. Essex 
Lloyd, youngest dau. of the late lord Mostyn. 

At Kirby Ravenworth, near Richmond, Mrs. 
Close, wife of the Rev. Isaac Close, Rector of 
that place. 

At her house, Canterbury-row, Kennington- 
road, aged 79, Isabella, relict of William Han- 
nah, esq., late of Newington-Butts. 

At Fairfield, near Liverpool, aged 41, Jane, 
wife of Henry Ghinn, esq. 

At Haslemere, aged 56, Harriett, wife of Wm. 
Turner, esq., late of Lynch, near Midhurst. 

At Nantes, aged 52, Henry J. Blount, esq., 
youngest surviving son of the late Wm. Blount, 
esq., of Orleton, Herefordshire. 

April 27. At Cheltenham, Mary, wife of 
Richard Warwick, esq., and dau. of the late 
Lowry Calvert, esq., of Sandysike, Cumberland. 

At Berwick-upon-Tweed, aged 24, Thomas 
Bowes Pratt, mate, R.N., fifth son of the late 
John Pratt, esq., of Adderstone Mains, North- 
umberland. 

In the Bail, Lincoln, aged 68, Capt. Francis 
Kennedy, formerly of the 51st Reg. 

At Bath, Col. Power, Lieut.-Col. of the 85th 
Light Infantry, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Manley Power, K.C.B., K.T.S. 

Aged 72, Mary, relict of Thos, Blair, esq., M.D., 
of Brighton, Sussex. 

At Packolet, County Down, aged 61, Charlotte, 
relict of George W. Bell, esq., surg on, and 
fourth dau. of the late Alexander Chesney, esq. 

Aged 77, Maria, relict of the late William Whit- 
church, of the Old Kent-road. 

At Billericay, Lieut. Byass, R.N. 

At Queen’s-terrace, Ayr, N.B., Margaret Kib- 
ble, relict of Capt. George Stirling, formerly of 
the 9th Foot. 

At Halleathe, Dumfriesshire, aged 59, Andrew 
Johnstone, esq. 

At his residence, Camden-road-villas, aged 73, 
Allen Billing, esq. 

i = Greenfield, co. Dublin, aged 74, James M’Cul- 
gh, esq. 

At Haney well, Dunster, Somerset, aged 86, 
William Chorley, esq. 

James, eldest son of William and Sarah Smith, 
of East Retford. His father was formerly servant 
to John White, esq., of West Ret/ord-house, now 
the residence of Benjamin Huntsman, esq., but 
after his marriage he retired and took to the 
Cock inn, in Carol-gate, now occupied by Mr. 
Councillor Beeley, where James was born on 
April 14, 1777. In the year 1803 he entered the 
Royal Navy, and joined the North Sea fleet in 
the “ Eagle” of 74 guns, under Cap., afterwards 
Adm. Sir Hyde Parker, bearing the flag of 
Adm. Russell. He was subsequently in the ex- 
pedition to Flushing, but his ship getting aground 
and receiving considerable damage, was ordered 
home, the crew having to work night and day at 
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the pumps. He next joined the “ Active” fri- 
gate, and proceeded to the Mediterranean, and was 
at the ta:.ing of Capria. With regard to this en- 
gagement the following appears amongst his me- 
morandums :—*‘ On the 10th of May, whilst lyin 
at Fort St.George, Lassia, the ‘ Active’ discovere 
the enemy in the night to windward; we there- 
fore immediately signalled the commodore, who 
ordered us to get to windward without delay, and 
form line of battle. We did so, and the men had 
just time te mount the rigging and give three 
cheers, when the enemy bore down upon us and 
consisted of 11 sail. Capt. Hastie then signailed 
*Remember Nelson,’ and fired three guns at the 
French as a challenge. The French coming up 
in twenty minutes gave us the first broadside, and 
the fight then became general, but the ‘ Favour- 
ite’ after being in action two hours and twenty 
minutes, got her rudder choked by a thirty-two 
pounder and drifted ashore. The action, whivh 
lasted 6 hours and 20 minutes, ended in the 
total discomfiture of the enemy.”—On the 28th 
November, 1811, the “Active” sailed from 
Lessa _in company with the “ Allcast’’ and 
** Unit” frigates, and came up with three French 
ships of the line, when a severe engagement took 
place which ended in favour of the English. In 
this action Capt. Gordon, afterwards Adm, Sir 
Alexander Gordon, of the “‘ Active,” lost his leg, 
the first lieut. his arm, nine of the crew were 
killed, and twenty-seven wounded. James after- 
wards joined the ‘*Tenedos” frigate, commanded 
by Capt., afterwards Adm. Sir Charles Rowley, 
and was sent to the American station, and was 
in the ‘* Shannon” when she took the ‘‘ Chesa- 
peuke,” on the Ist June, 1813. Afterwards, on 
the 15th of January, 1815, he was on board the 
** Endymion” when the American ship, the “‘ Pre- 
sident,” of 54 guns and 500 men. was captured. 
The number of vessels taken by the ‘“ Active’’ 
and company, from Dec., 1809, to Au:. 15, 
1811, was no less than 226 sail. Mr. Smith had 
eleven yeurs’ hard service, but never was 
wounded, and consequently never received any 
pension. 

April 28. At Easton Grey, Wilts, George Ed- 
ward Birch, esq.,-eldest surviving-son of the Rev. 
W. S. Birch. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 79, Susannah, 
relict of the Rev. John Bright, of Sheffington- 
hall, Leicestershire, and Rector of Grafton Regis, 
Northamptonshire. 

Anastasia Mary, relict of Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
esq., and eldest dau. of the late Thomson Bonar, 
esq., of Camden and Elmstead, Kent. 

At Burcombe-house, Salisbury, the residence 
of his sister, Mrs. Tayleur, aged 65, John Wind- 
sor, esq., late.of Preen-lodge, Salop. 

At Bridze of Allan, Stirlingshire, James Yea- 
man Miln, esq., of Murie and Woodhill. 

April 29. At Burley-hill, Yorksbire, aged 57, 
Anne, wife of William Booker, esq. 

At Boulogne, Georgiana Maria, wife of John 
Royce Tomkin, esq., barrister-at-law, and dau. 
of the late John Macdonald, esq., of Grenada. 

Miss Bayly, of Devonshire-cottage, near Bath, 
dau. of the late Nathaniel Bayly, esq., of the 
Island of Jamaica. 

At his residence, the Cedars, Park-fields, near 
Derby, aged 63, George Cox, esq. 

At Upper Bedford-pl., after many years of suf- 
fering, Mary Anne, dau. of the late James Hold- 
ship, esq. 

At Amersham-park-terrace, New-cross, aged 
58, Thomas Howe Simpson, esq. 

Aged 58, Joanna, wife of Mr. Henry Baldwin, 
of Albany-house, Barnsbury-park, and Cheapside. 

At William Symes’, esq., Lewes, aged 83,.Char- 
lotte Dorothy, relict of the late Solomon Sheldon, 
esq., of Tavistock-sq. 

At the residence of his father, Lindum-villa, St. 
Peter's-in-Eastgate, Lincoln, aged 49, J. Rayner, 
esq., F.R.C.S.L., late Mayor ot Stockport. 

At the Crescent, York, aged 43, Katherine Lucy, 
wife of Capt, William O’Brien. 
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At Cambridge-sq., aged 74, Anne, relict of 
Major James Macfarlane, H.E.I.C. 

At his residence, Claremont-terrace, Buckland, 
Dover, aged 72, Thomas Huntsman, esq. 

Aged 75, M. Layton Cooke, of Seymour-cham- 
bers, Adelphi. 

April 30. At his residence, Morpeth, after a 
short illness, Wm. Trotter, esq., M.D., J.P. for 
the county of Northumberland. 

At Salisbury, aged 53, Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the late Major H. Boscawen, B.N.I. 

At Broomlands, Langton, near Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 76, Thomas Bingham Richards, esq. 

At Bearsted-house, Kent, aged 80, James Ja- 
cobson, esq., a Justice of the Peace and Deputy- 
Lieut. for the same county. 

At Englefield-lodge, Surrey, aged 48, Capt. 
— Pitcairn, an elder brother of the Trinity- 

ouse. 

At Esher, Surrey, aged 68, William Henry Ne- 
ville, surgeon, aged 68. 

At Cheam, Archdale Palmer, esq., aged 76. 

At Aylesbury, aged 44, William Rose, esq., of 
the Middle Temple, and of Richmond, Surrey. 

At his residen:e, Denmark-hill, Camberwell, 
Surrey, aged 67, Matthew Greenaway, esq. 

Lately. Aged 112, a man named Peters, a’ 
Arnheim (Netherlands.) He was born at Leu+ 
warden, in 1745, and served in the Swiss army 
for some time; sub-equently he entered the 
French service, and made the campaign in Egypt 
under Napoleon. He possessed all his faculties 
up to his last hour. 

At Dubiin, aged 54, Dr. Robert Ball, the well- 
known and amiable naturalist. Dr. Ball was 
director of Trinity College Museum, held several 
scientific appointments in connection with the 
department of science and «rt in Ireland, but 
was, perhaps, best known as the Secretary of the 
Royal Zoo!ogical Society of Ireland. 

In the Island of Corfu, Dionysius Salomos, one 
4 the most celebrated Greek pocts of the present 

a 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, of apoplexy, Mrs. 
Edwin Dashwood, relict of Edwin Sandys Dash- 
| a esq., Capt. in the Royal Horse Guards 

ue. 

May 1. At Upper Mitwell, aged 66, Thomas 
Porter, esq., of Rockbeare-house, Devon ; andon 
be previous evening, aged 66, Mary Lee, his 
wife. 

Elizabeth, wife of F. 8. L, Pereira, esq., of 
Compton-road, Highbury. 

At sillwood-lodge, Brighton, aged 80, Mrs. 
Mostyn, sister of Lady Keith, (the ‘‘ Queeny” of 
Dr. Johnson,) whose death we recorded in our 
Magazine for last month. 

Suddenly, aged 37, Emma, wife of William 
Watkins, esq., of Cole Harbour, Blackwall. 

At Hammersmith, aged 87, C. C. Noverre, esq., 
eldest brother of the late F. Noverre, esq. 

At West Stoke, near Chichester, after a long 
illness, aged 74, Margaret, wife of Wm. Young, 


esq. 

“Ke the Rectory, Wilmslow, Cheshire, aged 23, 
Melise Henrietta Maria, only dau. of the Rev. 
William Brownlow. 

At Salway-hili, Woodford, Essex, Sarah Beale, 
wife of John Barnett, esq. 

At Bath, aged 50, Samuel De Lisle Hayes, esq., 
formerly 32nd Foot. 

At Berwick-house, Rainham, aged 53, Thomas 
Godsal . e Crosse, esq. 

Aged 44, Mr. Frederick Scott Archer, of Great 
Russell-st., Bloomsbury, the inventor of the col- 
lodion process in photography. 

At Loddon, aged 66, Anne, wife of the Rev. W. 
T. Holmes. 

May 2. At Newnham-park, Devon, aged 77, 
George Strode, esq. 

In London, aged 7, Alexander, youngest son 
of Sydney Smirke, esq., A.R.A., and grandson of 
John Dobson, esq., of Newcastle. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Frederick Arthur 
Egerton, Commander R.N., sixth son of the late 
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Rev. Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart., of Oulton- 
park, Cheshire. 

At Croydon, William Smith, esq., solicitor, for 
many years of Streatham Paragon, Surrey, and 
Angel-court, Th: orton-st., City. 

At Oxford, 42, James Rowland, gentle- 


man. 

At Wallace’s Hotel, Sloane-st., the Hon, Elea- 
nor Margaret Daly, eldest dau. of the late Lord 
Du: sandle and Clan Conal. 

At his residence, Ryelands, Lancaster, aged 78, 
Jonathan Dunn, esq. 

May 3. At his residence, Seymour-st., Bath, 
W. Seymour, Esq. 

At Margate, suddenly, while attending divine 
service in the parish church, Amelia, dau. of F. 
W. Cobb, esq., banker, of that place, and sister 
of Mrs. Broughton Kingdon, Southernhay, Ex- 


eter. 

At Bath, Rachel, wife of Admiral G. Hender- 
son, and dau. of the Rev. H. Davies, late of 
Ringwood. 

At Cheltenham, aged 72, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. W. W. Burne, M.A., fifty-five years Rector 
of Grittleton, Wilts. 

At Harrogate, aged 35, Arthur Thackwray, 
esq., C.E., second son of the late Joseph Thack- 
wray, esq. 

Aged 45, M. Alfred de Musset, one of the most 





celebrated poets of this century. He has often 

been called the French Tennyson. He was one 

of the y t bers of the Academie Fran- 
aise. 


At her residence, Stanley-st., Belgravia, aged 
63, Ann, relict of Ambrose Wm. Perkins, esq. 

At Barham Wood, Elstree, aged 51, Jane Mar- 
garet, widow of Capt Hill, 52d Regt., and dau. 
of the late Admiral Sir Peter Halkett, of Pitfir- 
rane, Bart. 

At Doncaster, aged 74, John Webster, esq., of 
Hall-gate. 

W. G. Mott, esq., of Cheapside, and Manor- 
house, Gunnersbury. 

Aged 51, of disease of the heart, Joseph Par- 
sons, of Morden, Surrey. 

May 4. At Paris, Lady Ashburton. She had 
pas-ed the last winter at Nice, and had reached 
Paris on her way to England, having, as it was 
hoped, overcome the malady under which she 
sank. Lady Ashburton was the eldest dau. of 
the sixth Earl of Sandwich, and was married to 
the present Lord Ashburton, then Mr. Bingham 
Baring, in 1823. 

At Eynsford, Kent, aged 32, Charles Fellows, 
esq., second son of the late Jolin Fellows, esq. 

At Weymouth, Annabella, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. S. Wallis, of Loders, Dorset, and sister 
of the late Mr. Wallis, of Bath. 

At Helmdon, Northamptonshire, aged 24, Sa- 
muel Jemson Pryce Jones, of Worcester College, 
Oxford, fourth son of the late Rev. Pryce Jones. 

At Fiddington, near Bridgewater, aged 55, 
George Langford Nibbs, esq. 

Aged 44, Edward John Scott, M.D., of Port- 
land-lodge, Southsea. 

At his own residence, the Manor-house, Net- 
tlebed, Oxon, aged 76, William Thompson, esq., 
late of Upper North-pl., Gray’s-inn-road. 

At Scole, Norfolk, aged 91, Jane, relict of the 
Rev. Thomas Whitaker, M.A., of the Dove-house, 
Mendham. 

In Mecklenburgh-st., aged 77, Amelia Sophia 
Waugh, the last surviving child of the late Joseph 
Waugh, esq., of Dowgate-bill. 

At Plas Clough, near Denbigh, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. Henry Tatlock. 

At Lincoln, aged 68, Capt. Francis Kennedy, 
formerly of the 51st Light Infantry. 

At his residence, Thornhill-terrace, Islington, 
late of — aged 69, Samuel Malkin, esq. 

May 5. At his residence, Mayfield, near 
Southampton, aged 46, Robert Wright. Mr. 
Wright had been an ardent admirer of yachting, 
and his two favourite yachts, the ‘‘ Elizabeth” 
and “Little Vixen,” were the winners of up- 
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wards of prizes in the Southampton wa- 
ters, and at club regattas along the southern 
coast, to which he was always a liberal contri- 
butor. The Royal Southern Yach’. Club-house 
at Southampton was built by funds placed at the 
disposal of the members by his munificence ; for 
years the resources of the club, from various 
causes, were straitened, but Mr. Wright, with 
energetic zeal for his favourite amusement, was 
determined it should not be broken up; and by 
good management on the part of the committee 
and officers, aided by the assistance of that gen- 
tleman, it is now placed on a permanent footing. 
As soon as it became known that Mr. Wright was 
dead, the club colours were hoisted half-mast, 
and expressions of regret were heard on all 
sides. Mr. Wright leaves a wife, a son, and two 
daughters. 

At Lynn, suddenly, from disease of the heart, 
aged 61, Henry Chamberlin, esq., of Narborough- 
hall, Norfolk, brother to the present Mayor of 
that city. 

Aged 70, John Morant, esq., of Brockenhurst- 
house, Hampshire. His remains were interred 
in the family vault, in Brockenh rst church, in 
the presence of a a circle of friends. Mr. 
Morant was one of the largest landed proprietors 
in that neighbourhood, and held very extensive 
estates in the parishes of Boldre, Brockenhurst, 
and Ringwood. He was one of the Magistrates 
for that county, and is succeeded in his estates 
by his eldest son, John Morant, esq., J.P. 

At Henley Farm, Crewkerne, aged 60, John 
Perkins Bridge, esq. 

At Souldrop Rectory, Beds, aged 25, Augusta, 
wife of the Rev. G. Digby Newbolt, Rector of 
Knotting and Souldrop. 

At her residence, Repton, Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Francis Holbrooke, esq. 

Henry Hill, esq., barrister-at-law, and for 
merly of the Compen<ation Office, eldest surviv- 
ing son of the late Daniel Hill, esq., of the Island 
of An igua. 

At Grange Mount, Birkenhead, aged 53, Jane, 
wife of William Dobie, esq., of Alyn Derwyn, 
Gresford. 

At Dublin, of paralysis, aged 65, Lieut.-Col. 
James Bowes, formerly of the 87th Regt. 

Aged 63, Joseph Delves, esq., Mariborough- 
villa, Tunbridge-wells. 

In Ch-ster-terrace, Eaton-sq., Agnes, widow 
of Sir David James Hamilton Dickson. 

May 6. In Eaton-sq., aged 92, the Dowager 
Lady St. John Mildmay, of Dogmersfield-park, 
Hants, widow of Sir Henry Paulet St. John 
Mildmay, Bart. She wast e dau. and heiress of 
Carew Mildmay, esq., of Shawford-house, Hants, 
and married in 1786 Sir Henry Paulet S:. John, 
by whom she had nine sons and four daus., of 
whom two only survive, the present Rector of 
Chelmsford, and Edward, the sixth son. 

At Teignmouth, aged 59, Col. Desbrisay, late 
of the Royal Artillery, and third son of the late 
Gen. Desbrisay, R.A. 

At Pembroke-pl., Cambridge, Martha, widow 
of William Custance, esq., of the Grove, Cam- 
bridge. 

At Aston Cantlow Vicarage, Warwickshire, 
Frederick William Aston, eldest son of the Rev. 
Frederick and Rosa Emily Ward Fagge, and 
grandson of the late Rev. Sir John Fagge, Bart., 
of Wiston, Su-sex, and Mystole, Kent. 

At Wareham, Dorset, aged 70, Charles Bas- 
kett, esq. 

At tne Hyde, Ingatestone, aged 78, J. Disney, 
esq. The beautiful collection of marbles pre- 
sented by Mr. Disney to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and the establishment of a Professorship at 
that seat of learning, will long remain monu- 
ments of his labours and liberality, an act that 
was acknowledged by the University’s confer- 
ring upon him the honorary title of Doctor. In 
1832 he was a candidate for Harwich, and in 1835 
contested North Essex with Mr. Payne Elwes, in 
both cases without success. 








At Bourn, aged 59, William David Bell, esq., 
solicitor. 

At Askern, of bronchitis, aged 74, Octavia, 
relict of Lieut. Stopford, R.N. 

In Grove-ter., St. John’s-wood, after a short 
illness, aged 72, Ann, dau. of the late Rev. Pat- 
rick Mollison, of Walston, Lanarkshire. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 41, Harriet, 
fourth dau. of the late Sir Joseph Huddart, of 
Brynkir, Caernarvonsh., and Norfolk-cresc., Bath. 

‘ay 7. At Leamington, from small-pox, Chs. 
Noel, esq. The death of Mrs. Noel, from the 
same disease, occurred a few days previously. 

In Upper Brook-st., the residence of his sister, 
Lady Georgiana Fane, aged 53, the Hon. Col. 
Henry Sutton Fane, of Cotterstock-hall, near 
Oundle. He was the eldest son of the late Countess 
Dowager of Westmoreland. 

Aged 62, James Gudge, esq., of Blackheath, 
who for forty-two years held several important 
offices in the House of Commons, and for the 
greater part of that time filled the responsible 
position of Chief Clerk of the Journals, a wd 
lucrative post. He committed suicide whilst suf- 
fering trom a desponding state of mind. 

At Brixton, of apoplexy, aged 76, Chs. Boyd, 
esq., late Surveyor-Gen. of Customs. The de- 
ceased was great grandson of the fourth and last 
Earl of Kilmarnock. 

At Lyons, in the South of France, on his re- 
turn to England, Edward Helsham Brown, esq., 
of Pulteney-villa, Bath, and Tilney, Norfolk. 

At Nether-hall, Hathersage, Bakewell, aged 26, 
Charles James, youngest son of the late Bolton 
Peel, esq., of Dosthill-lodge, Fazeley. 

At Bridgwater, Somerset, aged 80, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Evered Poole, +. 

At Braiton, Wilts, aged 30, Thomas Whitaker, 


esq. 

2" Cambridge-st., Pimlico, aged 26, T. H. 
Jones, esq., eldest son of the late Rev. John Jones, 
Vicar of Llansantffraid, Montgomerysh. 

May 8. At Brighton, aged 46, David Trevena 
Coulton, esq., Editor of the ‘* Press” newspaper, 
and of Park-prospect, Westminster. Bronchitis 
was the first attack, but it is feared that the 
shock to his system, from his having to go down 
to Macclesfield within the last month, to be pre- 
sent at the death-bed of his brother, arriving 
just an hour too late, mainly contributed to the 
fatal termination of his malady. He has left a 
widow and two children, and one sister, the last 
survivor of a family the mortality in which has 
been most rapid. Mr. Coulton was the founder of 
the “‘ Britannia”’ newspaper, and for the last three 
years has been editor of the “* Press.” He was a 
contributor to the ** Quarterly Review,” and was 
also known a8 the author of the novel ** Fortune,” 
a work indicating the possession of no ordinary 
imaginative power. Mr.Coulton was indefati- 
gable in his literary labours, both as a political 
essayist and as a critic. 

At Raywell, aged 61, Joseph Sykes, esq., De- 
puty-Lieut. for the co. of York, a Justice of the 
Peace for the East Riding, and an elder brother 
of the Trinity-house, Hull. 

At Milford-lodge, near Lymington, aged 43, 
Thomas Legh, esq., of Lyme-hall, Cheshire. 

At the house ot his son-in-law, Sills John Gib- 
bons, esq., Upper Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., aged 
78, William Crookes, esq., late of Montague-pl. 

At St. Andrew’s-terrace, Hastings, aged 37, 
Capt. John Mauger, Royal Marines (Light Infan- 


try). 

At Norwich, aged 73, Henry Burton, esq. 

ye At his residence, Rye-close, Bedford, 
aged 64, Theed Pearse, esq., Clerk of the Peace 
for the county of Bedford. 

At Paris, aged 24, John Lindsay Carnegie, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, eldest son of 
Wu. Fullerton Lindsay Carnegie, esq., of lypnie 
and Boysack, N.B. 

At Paris-st., Exeter, aged 63, Harriett, relict of 
Burne Gurney, surgeon. 

At Brighton, aged 74, L. H. D’Egville, esq. 
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May 10. At Sherborne, Ann, wife of William 
Thorne, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 7, Joanna, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. T. Garrett, Vicar of Martock. 

Aged 80, Marianne, wife of Oliver Vile, esq., 
of St. George’s-road, Eccleston-sq. 

After many years of suffering, Frederick, third 
son of John Levien, esq., Devonshire-pl., late 
Lieut. 15th Regt. Bombay N.I. 

At Peckham, Surrey, aged 38, Mary, wife of 
Charles Stevens, esq., of Frederick’s-pl., Old 
Jewry. 

At Denmark-hill, Surrey, aged 59, James Ham- 
mond Seal, esq. 

Mary Anne, wife of Charles Morrell, esq., of 
Sloane-st., and Bridge-house, Wallingford. 

At Lyndhurst-grove, Camberwell, aged 23, Mr. 
Harford James Bohn, of Essex-st., Strand, eldest 
son of Mr. James Bohn, bookseller, formerly of 
King William-st., Strand. 

May 11. At Torrington-pl., Plymouth, aged 
79, Susanna, dau. of the late Nicholas Hyne, esq., 
of Woodford, Blackawton. 

In the Close, Salisbury, aged 69, Sarah, relict 
of James Whitehead Perry, esq. 

In Albany-st., Regent’s-park, aged 75, James 
Entwisle, esq., formerly of \.~ 

At St. Vincent-st., Glasgow, Ellen Smith Foote, 
wife of Lieut. Chas. Henry Young, R.N., H.M.S. 
** Blenheim.” 

At the Close, Norwich, aged 36, John, eldest 
son of John de Vere, esq. 

At South Bank, near Edinburgh, Wm. Robert- 
son Russell, esq., late of Manilla. 

At his residence, Sidney-house, Tunbridge- 
wells, aged 87, Andrew Taylor, esq. 

At Totte..ham, aged 69, Thomas Finney, esq. 

At Hurstpierpoint, aged 55, Frances, wife of 
Henry Holman, esq. 

May 12. At Tattingstone Rectory, Suffolk, 
Constance Meigh, third surviving child of Wm. 
Peek, esq., of Park-hill, Clapham, Surrey. 

At Barcaldine-house, Argyllshire, Elizabeth 
Fraser Matheson, fourth dau. of the late Colin 
Matheson, esq., of Bennetsfield, and widow of 
D. C, Cameron, esq., of Barcaldine and Foxhall. 

As his residence, Cambridge-st., Hyde-park, 
William Potter, esq., merchant, of Copthall-cham- 
bers, Throgmorton-st. 

At Newchurch, Romney-marsh, Archibald 
Stoakes, esq. 

May 13. At Yew-house, Hoddesdon, Rear-Ad- 
miral Donat Henchy O’Brien. 

At University-st., London, aged 59, Major Cal- 
der Campbell, H.E.I.C.S. 

At E sell, Surrey, aged 87, John Lewis, esq. 

At Upper George-st., Bryanston-sq., of fever, 
aged 63, Mary, widow of John Smith, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, of Hatch-st., Dublin. 

At the Hollings, near Ripley, Yorkshire, aged 
72, Hannah, wife of Joshua Tetley, esq., for- 
merly of Leeds. 

At Preston, aged 41, Robert Lawe, esq., banker. 

At Provost-road, South Hampstead, aged 63, 
Margaret, wife of William Barry. 

May 14. At Tuttington-hall, near Aylsham, 
Norfolk, aged 51, John Blake, esq., of Aigburth, 
near Liverpool. 

Aged 82, Samuel Culley, esq., of Hyde-park- 
terrace, Kensing on. 

At the Crescent, Camden-road-villas, Harriett, 
wife of J. G. Barton, esq. 

At Kingston, near Dublin, Harriette Boileau, 
— of the Rev. F. A. Dawson, Rector of Buscot, 

rks. 

At Radcliffe-on-Trent, aged 74, William Taylor, 


“lee 15. At Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 
70, Elizabeth Gowdie, widow of John Reade, esq., 
of the H.E.I.C.C.S., and of Holbrooke-house, 
Suffolk. 

Capt. Brown, of the 23rd Fusiliers. He was in 
a low state of mind, after illness, and under treat- 
ment by a medical man, who called and knocked 
at his door; the Captain asked angrily, ‘* Who’s 
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there?” a pistol was heard immediately, and he 
was found a corpse on the floor. 

At Bibury, Gloucestershire, of bilious fever, 
aged 18, James Robert, second surviving son of 
the Hon. James and the late Lady E. Dutton. 

At Henley-on-Thames, aged 57, Lieut.-Col. 
John Stuart, formerly of the 7th Fusiliers. 

Aged 84, E. P. Henslowe, esq., formerly a Capt. 
in the 15th King’s Light Dragoons (Hussars), 
youngest son of the late Sir John Henslowe. 

At Great Coram-st., aged 26, Henrietta, second 
dau. of Andrew van Sandau, esq. 

May 16. At Brighton, Margaret Louisa Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Mordaunt Barnard, Rector of 
Little Bardfield, and Vicar of Great Amwell, 
Herts. 

In Albion-st., Hyde-park, aged 86, Catherine, 
widow of the late Thomas Almack, esq., sen., of 
Bishop Burton, Yorkshire. 

At his residence, Park-road, Dalston, aged 68, 
Henry Le Cren, esq. 

At Llandudno, near Conway, Lieut.-Col. Sir 
William Lloyd, of Brynestyn, near Wrexham, in 
the county of Denbigh, North Wales. 

May 17. Aged 39, Melicent, wife of the Rev. 
W. M. H. Church, Vicar of Geddington. 

At South-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 72, Mr. John 
Robson. 
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At Frognal, Hampstead, aged 57, Johanna, 
widow of tiie late Hy. Bradshaw Fearon, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 39, Emily Mary, wife of 
Capt. Erasmus Ommannev. 

At Park-crescent, Portland-pl., aged 55, Cle- 
ment Wigney, esq., youngest son of the late Wm. 
Wigney, esq., of Brighton. 

At Widmore, Bromley, Kent, aged 85, Ma 
a — ed poo Drew, esq., of tne Kent-roa 
and mother of James Drew, +, of the Paragon. 
Blackheath, z B50 4 

ay 18. At Park-grove, Brixton, a 46. 
Charles Parry Lack, esq. : + 

In Upper Brook-st., Mary, eldest dau. of Sir 
Edmund Workman Macnaghton, Bart. 

At his house, Grove-hill, Camberwell, aged 69, 
Hy. Kemble, esq., formerly M.P. for East Surrev. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 22, John, eldest 
son of John Harrison, esq., of Westbourne-ter- 
race, and Winscales, Cumberland. 

At Streatham-hill, at the house of her brother, 
the Rev. Jenkin Jones, M.A., aged 70, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. W. H. Mogridge, M.A., mi- 
nister of Balham Chapel, Surrey, and Perpetual 
Curate of Wick, near Pershore, Worcestershire. 

At W llington-terrace, Wandsworth-road, of 
diseased heart, aged 62, Agnes, widow of Joseph 
Hill, esq. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 









































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
: S S 5 2 | : . 
Week ending $58 22/35 |Fe (fel a] 2) 2 | 2 
Saturday, [© 3 = ° 
urday, }5 8 a g Fs a E $ = e | 2 gS 
April 18 .]| 508] 157] 186] 193 | 40 | 1084] 1002} 931 | 1933 
» 25 .| 515 | 146] 172] 186 | 46 | 1065 904 | 884 | 1788 
May 2 .] 511 152} 179| 178 | 44] 1064 924 | 922 | 1846 
» 9 .| 497] 155] 167] 179] 47] 1050] 873 | 809 | 1682 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average } Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. da, e. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks 54 7 44 0 23 7 38 0 40 7 39 6 








Week ending 


ty 16} 87 & | 48 6 | 2 








9 | 416 | 42 6 | 4010 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 31. 6s. to 32. 12s.—Straw, 1/. 5s. to 11. 8s.—Clover, 41. to 5/. 5s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


Re ee 3s. 8d. to 5s. 

PB eceictictsespeas Mig, Bal. 00 Gis. Ga. 1 TI iin geese nes dnc ccdvcsiacesscese 
TE ciadicessgesites He. Sd. to Ge. Bd. | Seep ...c.cccccccccccsccssccccsccscios 
DUE eavedasnniaseees BoA. So Ge. Gas. EF CRIB iis ics ccccdaiescccandotesesvecese 
MDs crccnsessipesies Wa eS a ee rere 


Wallsend, &c., per ton. 14s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. to 15s. 


COAL-MARKET, May 24. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 58s. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per Ib., 19d. to 20d. Leicester Fleeces, 16d. to 17d. 


Combings, 15d. to 17d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, May 25. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, StRanp. 
From April 24 to May 23, inclusive. 




































































































































































Shermnemneter. Barom. eee. Barom. 
salZ Hl a (Bs salt 8 ¢ [Bs 
be E 5 8 Sm Weather. || >= 33 § 2 Weather. 
Asles) 4 \oz Asl®s| 4 |sz 
Flos he Flos st 
Apr.| ° ° ° jin. pts. May| ° ° ° jin. pts. 
24 | 40 | 50 | 41 |29. Q1\hail, rain, hail|| 9 | 48 | 57 | 45 |29. 72iicloudy, fair 
25 | 40 | 47 | 41 |29. 66\lfr.cldy. slt.rn.|} 10 | 50 | 59 | 42 |29. 67/|fr.rain, hail, fr. 
26 | 40 | 45 | 40 |29. 865llcloudy, hail || 11 | 50 | 60 | 50 |29. 78jido.slight shrs. 
27 | 38 | 45 | 39 |29. 90\ldo. 12 | 55 | 66 | 53 |29. 70\ldo. heavy rain 
28 | 37 | 45 | 40 |30. 2iido. 13 | 60 | 68 | 537/30. 3i/do. cloudy 
29 | 38 | 49 | 40 |29. 99]lfair,slightrain]| 14 | 58 | 68 | 56 |30. Olldo. do. 
30 | 42 | 53 | 42 |30. 6 lldo. do. 15 | 59 | 74 | 57 |30. 2IIdo. 
M.1 | 44 | 53 | 46 |30. 3jlcloudy, fair |} 16 | 60 | 74 | 57 |30. 18|do. 
2 | 44 | 54 | 44 |30. Siido. do. 17 | 60 | 74 | 57 |29. 96lldo. 
3 | 46 | 55 | 43 |30. 3jido. do. rain || 18 | 60 | 74 | 57 |29. 97/|ldo. 
4 | 43 | 53 | 40 |30. 5ildo. do. 19 | 60 | 70 | 57 |29. 98jicloudy, fair Ab 
5 | 39 | 50 | 39 |30. 14|Ido. do. 20 | 60 | 71 | 57 |29. 8ilfair I 
6 | 40 | 50 | 39 |30. 14//do. do. 21 | 60 | 67 | 54 |29. 68}do. heavyshrs. Ab 
7 | 43 | 53 | 39 |80. 13/ldo. 22 | 56 | 55 | 59 |29. 86jlheavy rain yo 
8 | 46 | 54 | 40 29 ia 23 | 57 | 64 | 55 |29. 53|irn. cldy. shrs. 4f 
h 
4g 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. = 
April) Bank 3 per Sper | New Lon India | India Ex. Bills. |Ex. Bonds. : = 
4 amt. | oes leona | Gor Annuities. | Stock. E1000. $1,000. | A. £1,000. y- 
one Ali 
24 | 214 914 93} | 92 27, | 220 3 dis. Alt 
25 91 | 93 | 91% 2 pm. /-—— An 
27 | 2132] 914 923 | 913 |————| 221 An 
28 | 214 914 | 928 | 914 10.5. dis, oo 
29 | 213 913 | 92% | 91} 2% |——| 9 dis. |2.dis.2.pm.|— An 
30 | 2183 | 913 | 928 | 91} 2.dis.1.pm. An 
M2 | 214 914 | 92% | 918 2.dis.2.pm. Aun 
4|2123/ 91 | 93 | 91f |__| 220 2.dis.1.pm. An 
5 | 212 92} 933 | 924 2% An 
6 | 213 92 934 | 924 27, | 2203 | 4dis. |2. dis. par. — 
7|212 | 92 934 | 92 2% | 221 |———|1.dis.2.pm.——— : 
8 | 2124} 92 933 | 924 | 24 5 dis. |2.dis.3.pm.| 984 An 
9 | 2124| 92 Oe 5 DSc : 
11 | 2124 | 92 | 933 | 923 |_| 221 |__| 1pm. An 
12 | 212: | 925 | 92% | 923 27, | 220 |__| par 3 pm. m 
13 | 213 92§ | 94 | 923 2% | 220 |_| par 3 pm. 7 
14 92% | 94 | 923 |__| 291 7 dis. | 1. 4. pm. — 
15 923 93% 2% 2a 2. 4. pm. — 
16| 213 | 923 | 933 | 928 220 2.5. pm. | 98% sn 
1s | 212%| 92} | 9323 | 928 222 3. 5. pm. ds 
19 | 2123 | 924 | 93% | 92% 2%, | 222 3. 5. pm. = 
20 | 2124 | 92: | 93: | 929 | 2% | 220 | 7.4.dis| 4pm. “ 
21 |——-|_ 92} 93% | 92} rs 4 dis. 5pm. -—— ‘ 
22 924 | 938 | 924 7.3. dis.| 5. 6. pm. | rs 
23 924 | 934 | 924 5pm. |—— * 
4q 
Ar 
Ar: 
EDWARD axyp ALFRED WHITMORE, ! 
Stock and Share Brokers, Ar 
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Aberdeen, Dr. Skinner, Bishop of, me- 
moir of, 729, 

Abernethy, John, Memoir of, 474 

4Ethelstan, charter of, 85 

Africa, South, travels in, 99 

Ages of Christendom befure the Reforma- 
tion, 348 

Agos, Oratoire at, 595 

4ire, Cathedral of, sarcophagus at, 598 

Akka, or Acre, siege of, 75 

Albert, Prince, 104 

Alderson, Hon. Baron, memoir of, 360 

Alfieri and Goldoni, 205 

Alington, Lord, miniature of, 713 

Altars and Altar-rails, 586 

Amble, sepulchral cist found at, 713 

America, Central, antiquities from, 458 

Spanish Conquests in, 543 

Amesbury, coins found at, 332 

Amherst, Earl, memoir of, 420 

Amphlett, S. H., esq., memoir of, 367 

Ancaster, urns found at, 332, 334 

Anderson, Sir Geo. William, memoir of, 493 

J., Ladies of the Reformation, 








213 
Angelo, Michael, character and works of, 
317 


Anglo-Saxon remains, 85 

weapons, 85 

— arms, 337 

— charters, memoir on, 221 

Episcopate of Cornwall, 600 

Annals of England, the, 471 

Anne, repealed statutes of, 54 

Queen, disfiguring statues of, 487 

Antiquaries, Society of, proceedings of, 85, 
216, 332, 456, 602, 710 

— donations to, 332, 712 

Antonia, fortress of, 76 

Aquitaine, medieval architecture in, 344 

Archaologia, vol. xxxi., 344 

Archeological Association, proceedings of, 
89, 218, 337, 457, 607. 

Archeological Institute, proceedings of, 87, 
220, 334, 603, 713 


Gent. Mag. Vor. CCII. 


_ 

















Architecture, study of, 340 

Arctic discovery ship “ Resolute,” 98 

Arkesden Church, three coats of arms re- 
moved from, 634 

Arles, Council of, British Bishops at the, 


Arms, proposed registration of, 72 

Arundel, Philip, Earl of, imprisonment of, 
199 

Asbestus cloth, use of, 685 

Ashmole, Elias, property of, 337 

Astley and Cave before the bar of the 
House, 154 

Astrolabes, date 1594, 336 

Astronomical and geometrical instruments, 
collection of, 714 

Atlas, Blackie’s, of Modern Geography, 
346—718 

Aubrey, John, memorial to, 258 

Miscellanies, 475 

Australia, demand for labour in, 96 

Austria and Sardinia, 481 

Autobiography of John Britton, 186 

——. Sylvanus Urban, 8, 149, 











282, 379 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, Speeches of, 344 

- Delia, Philosophy of the Plays 
of Shakspeare, 599 

Bagnall, Sir Henry, elopement of the sister 
of, 468 - 

Bailey, C., Municipal Archives of Win- 
chester, 195 

Bainbridge, Cardinal, memorial to, 386 

Ballykelty, ring-money found at, 607 

Banner of St. Cuthbert, the, history of, 
458 

Barnsley, colliery explosions near, 356 

Barton, Great, coins found at, 332 

Bath Philosophical Association, meeting of, 
465 

inscription found at, 603 

Battersea, brass of Antoninus Pius found 
at, 337 

Battlefield Church, proposed restoration of, 
335 
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Bayeux, Bishop of, the relics of, 680 

Beauchamp tower, inscriptions in the, 196 

Beaufort, Joan de, death of, 258 

— and Sir H. Brooke, 455 

Beaver’s wool, use of, 677 

Bedfordshire Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society, meeting of, 92 

Bedgebury, John de, effigy of, 90 

Beechey, Rear-Admiral Frederick William, 
memoir of, 108 

Bell, Mr. R., gold medal to, 234 

Benham, D., memoirs of James Hutton, 84 

Besford, epitaphs at, 66 

Beverley Minster, seal found at, 222 

Bewdley Bridge, 65 

Bexetha, situation of, 77 

Biber, Dr., Plea for the Holy Scriptures, 
212 

Bible, Paragraph, 212 

Bishopsgate, old buildings in, 341 

Black, Dr., character of, 640 

Blackie, Prof. J. S., Lays and Legends of 
Ancient Greece, 81 

Imperial Atlas, 718 

Blandford, bronze pike-head found near, 
607 

Blounts of Soddington, estates of, expenses 
of, 699 

Blunt, Dr. J. J., Plain Sermons, 84 

Bodiam Church, rubbings from, 90 

Bohn's, Mr., Libraries, 719 

Book of Common Prayer, mistake in, 455 

Borsholder, the dumb, 216 

Boston, History and Antiquities of, 11, 138 

manufactory of woollen cloths at, 12 

——- St. Botolph’s Church, 14 

guilds at, 14 

— extracts from the accounts of the 

guilds of, 138 

seal of the Corpus Christi Guild 

at, 140 

the Guildhall at, 141 

——— seal of St. Mary’s Guild, 143 

Gysor’s Hall, 144 ; 

~—— old houses at, 145° 

Boswell, James, Letters of, 178 

Bothwell, a relic of, 94 

Bowdler, Rev. Thomas, memoir of, 241 

Bower Binton, brass seal found at, 337 

Bowring, Sir J., Siam, 412 

Bow-street, skinning cats alive, 488 

Braden Forest, bounds of, 334 

Bradford, pauper wedding at, 612 

Braithwell, old monument at, 203 

Braunton Church, sepulchral brass at, 89 

Bray, Mrs., Life of Handel, 717 

Breen, H. H., Modern English Literature, 
601 

Bretschneider, K. G., Manual of Religion, 
348 

Bricks made at Colchester, 268 

Bridgwater, ring found near, 337 

Bright, W., Ancient Collects and Prayers, 
348 

Brighthampton, recent discovery at, 712 


























Brigstock, antiquities at, 89 

Bristol, St. James’s Church, architecture 
of, 712 

Britton, John, memoir of, 185 

proposed memorial to, 126 

—— the, memorial, 258 

Brizworth, antiquities at, 89 

Bronte, Charlotte, Life of, 688 

Brooke, Sir Henry, death of, 258 

R., Battle-Fields of England, 598 

Brotherton, Joseph, Esq., M.P., memoir 
of, 239 

Brougham, Lord, memoir of, 523 

Writings of, 635 

Sketches of Statesmen, 636 

Lives of Men of Letters, 642 

Broughton Poggs, discoveries at, 85 

—-— Anglo-Saxon remains 
found at, 712 

Bruce Horn, the, 606 

Brutus, L. Junius, medallion in lead of, 90 

Brympton d’Evercy, churchyard antiqui- 
ties from, 337 

Buckhurst, Lord Thomas, an antiquary, 
602 

Buckingham Palace, birth ofa princess, 
612 

Buckler, G., Churches of Essex, 268 

Budget, the, 354 

Bungay, St. Mary's parish, churchwardens, 
account-book of, 711 

Bunyan, John, study of, 265 \ 

Burnet’s History of his own Times, 266 

Burghers, Michael, death of, 266 

Bury, Richard, seal of, 1355, 87 

Butterstone on Cotherston Moor, 224 

Butler, Lady R., Jessie Cameron, 81 

Buxton, Jedidiah, a mental calculator, 381 

Byrom, Dr. John, 149 

Caerwent, excavations at, 345 

Caistor, Roman fibula found at, 604 

Roman speculum found at, 714 

Calculating machine, a new, 100 ; 

Cambridge, Bulls of Honorius and Sergius 
at, 596 : 

Campbell, Lord, Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors, 79, 347, 719 

Canada, destructive accident in, 610 

Canina, Luigi, memoir of, 361 

Canterbury, William Rowe Lyall, Dean of, 
memoir of, 491 — 

Cards, curious pack of, 

Carlyon, C., Early Years and Late Reflec- 
tions, 215 . 

Carlyle, T., The French Revolution, 345 

collected works of, 719 

Carne, Sir Edward, monument of, 89 

Carter, Miss Elizabeth, 380 

Carthage, ruins of, 357 

—_ exploration of, 481 

Carrell’s Court-Revolution in England, 
719 

Caswall, Rev. H., Martyr of the Pongas, 
the, 474 

Cavaliers, character of the, 591 
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Cave, Edward, death of, 383 

habits of, 384 

Caxton, relics of, 338 

Census of New South Wales, 727 

Cephalonia, Sir C. Napier in, 299 

Chaldea and Susiana, Travels in, 402 

Chancellors, Lives of the Lord, 79, 347, 719 

Chancels, Observations on, 333 

Charles I., silver medal of, 90 

II., repealed statutes of, 54 

V., anecdotes of, 176 

XII. of Sweden, 444 

character of, 703 

le Simple, 653 

Chart, the dumb Borsholder of, 216 

Cheap, G. C., esq., collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, 222 

Chedworth Church, Anglo-Saxon coin 
found in, 85 























Norman sculpture found 
in, 86 

Cheever, Dr., Lectures on Cowper, 211 

Chepstow, pottery works discovered near, 
605 


Chertsey Abbey, excavations at, 456 

Chester, execution at, 106 

Chesterford, excavations at, 88 

Great, Roman antiquities found 

at, 335 

Chichester, Elizabeth, sepulchral brass 
of, 89 

China, dispute with, 96 

Chinese coverlet, 457 

Choirs and Chancels, on the use of, 216 

Choulebury Camp, 605 

Christian Church, history of the, 472 

Christina, extraordinary character of, 175 

Church Music, reflections on, 348 

the, denounced, 582 

Clamp of Huntingdon, 435 

Clapton, fossils and sea-beach at, 351 

Clausentum, sculptured stones at, 91 

Clerkenwell, St. James, curacy of, 233 

Preceptory of, hospitality of, 667 

Clermont, stone celt found at, 456 

Cloud-Shadows, §;c., 212 

Cochet, M. UV Abbé, Sepultures Gauloises, 
342 

Colchester Churches, 268 

—— St. Martin’s Church, architec- 
ture of, 269 

Cold Harbours, on, 92 

Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare, 158 

Table-Talk, 279 

Collectanea Antiqua, 717 

Colleonard, bronze axes and urn discovered 
at, 487 

Collinson, Rev. John, memoir of, 492 

Constantinople, memorial church at, 421 

Convocation, meeting of, 351 

Copley medal awarded, 94 

Copping, E., Alfieri and Goldoni, 205 

Cornish hurling-ball, inscription on, 336 

Cottestown, (Cutsdean,) 65 

Cotton, the raw material of India, 684 








Council of the North, origin of the, 608 

Courland, Duke of, hospitality of, 704 

Courthope, W., Historic Peerage of Eng- 
land, 214 2 

Coventry, tapestry at St. Mary’s Hall, 345 

Cowan- Bridge School, description of, 689 

Coward, derivation of the word, 90 

Cowper, Lectures on the Insanity of, 211 

, Spencer,and Miss Stout, case of, 





697 
Crediton, Bishops of, account of, 600 
Creslow Church, ruins of, 604 
—— Pastures, account of, 604 
Crimea, tombs and other remains in the, 88 
Cros de Hackney, Thos., seal of, 334 
Crowch, Nathaniel, anecdote of, 264 __ 
Crowe, J. A., and Cavalcaselle, Early 
Flemish Painters, 164 P 
Croyland, Abbey of, Ingulph’s Chronicle of, 
425 





charters, forgery of, 596 

Cullen’s, Dr., Pastoral, 95 

Culpeper, Sir John, effigy of, 90 

——— Agnes Roper, effigy of, 90 

Walter, effigy of, 90 

Cumming, Dr., Argument for holding fast 
what we have, 212 

Cupid and Pan, translated from W. S. 
Landor, 294 

Curiosities of History, 214 

Curl, Edm., anecdote of, 265 

Curonia, the ladies of, 705 

Cuxwold, gold armilla found at, 332, 334 

D’ Aubernoun, Sir John, brass of, 715 

Dax, Roman walls of, 315 

Deane, Rev. W. J., Manual of Household 
Prayers, 476 

Decimal Coinage, 202 

Deer-hunter, Portrait of a, 602 

De Merode, Count Felix, memoir of, 360 

Denmark, Sound Dues treaty, 484 

Denison, Archdeacon, appeal of, 614 

Dickonson, Rev. Henry, memoir of, 115 

Dido and #Eneas, story of, 46 ‘ 

Divorce Bill, review of the, 215 

Doctor Antonio, a Tale, 83 
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Skinner, Rt. Rev. Dr., memoir of, 729 

Skirbeck Church, architecture of, 146 

Slattery, Most Rev. Archbishop, memoir of, 
362 

Smailpox introduced into Europe, 663 
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Vision, 347 

— C.R., Collectanea Antiqua, 717 
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Social usages of ancient times, memoir on 
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Sophia, Electress of Hanover, Court of, 441 

Southampton, ancient site of, 91 

South American antiquities, 89 

South Wales Railway, 69 
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R., extract from poems of, 398 

Spain, news from, 613 

a holy relic, 725 
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early translations from the, 331 
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Steel, Sir Richard, death of, 265 
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Strafford and Laud, trial of, 586 
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Student’s Gibbon, the, 474 
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Stukeley, William, anecdote of, 265 

Dr., medal of, 712 

Submarine telegraph, accident to, 226 
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Sully, Duke of, Memoirs of the, 719 
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Sunday the Rest of Labour, 476 
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Swain, Charles, pension to, 234 
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Swinford, Sir Thos., deeds relating to, 344 

Sword coming on the Land, the, 583 

Syduey University, building of, 224 

Syllables, wrong division of, 2 

Symons, Rev. H. J., memoir of, 622 

Table-Taik, 273 

Talbot de Malahide, Dow. Lady, memoir 
of, 494 

Tales of the Genii, 719 

Taprobane, (Ceylon,) description of, 538 

Tatham, Rev. Ralph, D.D., memoir of, 240 

Taylor, Mr. James, memoir of, 494 

J., Holy Living and Dying, 476 

—— Sir Charles Wm., memoir of, 617 

Tempest, the play of the, 45 

Templar Churches, architecture of, 326 
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Textile Fabrics of the Ancients, 676 
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Thiers, M.A., History of the Consulate and 
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of, 363 
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Tower of Babel, discovery of, 480 
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Trees and their Nature, 475 
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Tuzulutlan, conversion of the natives of, 
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Upchurch, discovery of a Roman building 
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Ure, Dr. Andrew, memoir of, 242 
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Utterby, John de, seal of, 89 
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Vander Weyden, Roger, works of, 171 
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Veniero, Maffeo, Works of, 557 

Victoria Cross, 478 
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Von Hammer, Baron, memoir of, 108 
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Waitheof, death of, 519 

Wanderer, the, Fantasia and Vision, 347 
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Westminster, Clockard of the Palace of, 86 
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White, George, esq., memoir of, 366 
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Whole Duty of Man, author of, 261 
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Williams, Mrs. Anna, anecdote of, 381 
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Wilson, Prof., Essays, 80, 471 
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Rt. Rev. Dr. James, memoir of, 240 
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Witchcraft, Bishop Jewell on, 194 

———— in Nineteenth Century, 488 

Woodbridge Token, 90 

Woronzoff, Prince, memoir of, 107 
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Yarrells, Mr., collections of, 105 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society, meeting of, 
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Dorrell, E., 500 
Douglas, C., 368; 
Hon. C., 368; 
M., 372 
Doveton, J. F., 248 
Dowell, M. J., 371 
Downes, Mrs. R. P., 
254 
Doyle, C., 503 
Drever, T., 253 
Drew, M. A., 743 
Drewett, J., 631 
Drummond, Col. G., 
120; Hon. J. R, 
727; L., 500; M., 
106 
Dryburgh, T., 118 
Drysdale, J. V., 614 
Duff, T. A. F., 502 
Duffus, Rt. Hon. 
Lady, 625 
Duke, Miss S., 501 


Denbar, J., 368; 
R. L., 373 
Duncan, J., 249, 


251; M.M.,739 
Dundas, Adm. Hon. 
R. S., 612 8 
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Dunn, H., 499; 
J., 741; T., 374 
Dunsterville, J., 627 

Dupont, J., 249 

Durham, W. A. C., 
368 

Dutton, H. T., 630; 
J. R., 743; L.B., 


251 
Dyson, A. B., 737; 
D., 249 
Eades, Lt.-Col., 497 
Eagles, J., 625 
Eastlake, Sir C., 357 
Easton, H., 738 
Eaton, Capt. J., 625 
Eddels, J. C., 629 
Edwards, A., 254; 
Capt. D., 739; H. 
M., 94; S. B., 
245 
Egerton, F. A., 740 
Egremont, E., 371 
Elcho, Lord, 357 
Eldridge, G. J., 489 
Elgin, Earl of, 489 
Ellesmere, Earl of, 
357 
Elliot, O., 120; Miss 
S., 500 
Elliott, W., 623 
Ellis, E. F., 121; 
W. T., 367 
Ellison, E., 497 
Elmore, J., 253 
Elphinstone, Lt. 
Co; J. D. By 
501; Lord, 614 
Elrington, Captain 
J. H., 628 
Elsdale, C., 501 
Emery, R., 501 
Emmett, C., 739 
England, E. O’B., 
252 
English, E., 496 
Entwistle, J., 742 
Erskine, Hon. M., 
628 
Evans, Brig.-Gen, 
D. F., 252, 369; 
J., 372; R., 116; 
T., 500 
Evanson, W. A., 496 
Eves, G., 499 
Ewing, W., 630 
Fagel, Gen. Baron, 
253 
Fagge, F. W. A, 
741; J. C., 627 
Fairbairn, H., 627 
Fairlie, W., 116 
Fancourt, T., 736 
Fane, Hon. Col. 
H. S., 742 
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Farquharscn, M., 
371; Mrs. A., 251 
Farr, J. L., 122 
Farrar, Mrs. M. T., 
120 
Farrer, E., 254; 
G. A., 117 
Faulkner, J., 503 
Fawkes, J. B., 247. 
Fawsett, E. A., 121 
Fearnall, J., 497 
Fearon, J., 743 
Feeney, M., 117 
Feilde, H., 501 
Fell, J., 374 
Fellowes, D., 737 
Fellows, C., 741 
Fenn, W. H., 628 
Fenwick, C. S., 630 
Ferguson, Dr. ht.,489 
Fergusson, M. H., 
250 
Fernley, J., 500 
Ferrers, Capt. M. F., 
252 
Ffooks, A. J., 627 
Ficquelmount, Count, 
738 
Field, B., 119 
Fielding, S., 250 
Fife, Earl of, 502 
Filmer, A., 497 ; Sir 
E., 369 
Finden, E. F., 497 
Findon, C., 254 
Finney, 'T., 742 
Fisher, E., 502; H., 
119; J., 247 
Fiske, M. A., 627 
Fitzgerald, Dr., 235; 
J., 370 
Fitzherbert, T., 373 
Fitzhugh, T., 122 
Fitz-Roy, Lord J., 
252 
Fitzwilliam, E., 370 
Fleming, Sir R., 
624; W., 371 
Fletcher, A., 498; 
J. F., 628; M, 
869 
Flinch, J., 498 
Flint, Capt. E.H.R., 
624 
Flood, J. M. W., 118 
Fontanelle, Lady M. 
de, 269 
Ford, E., 371 
Fordham, J., 624 
Foreman, H. T., 253 
Forsayth, R., 253 
Forster, H., 736; J., 
629 


Fortescue, G. G., 


117; Hon. C., 727 
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Forth, F. A., 489 
Foster, J., 106; L., 
375 
Fowler, C. A., 372 
Fox, A. S., 371; J., 
627; S., 738 
France, W. B., 121 
Francis, S., 630 
Francklin, J. A., 120 
Frankland, A. C., 
624 
Fraser, Lt.-Col., 
499; P.,.116 
Frazer, E., Lady, 
121 
Frederick, C. M., 
627 
Freeland, S., 249 
Freeman, C. M., 
252; J.,624; M., 
374; M. F., 626; 
T., 502 
Fry, M. A., 738; 
S., 254 
Fuller, J., 254; M., 
630; S. W., 372 
Gadesden, J., v51 
Gainsford, Mrs., 255 
Gaitskell, J., 254 
Gale, S., 235 
Galloway, J. H., 738 
Gallwey, E. A., 118 
Garbutt, J., 249 
Gardiner, A. Y., 
118; F. E., 253; 
M., 118 
Gardner, Gen. Hon. 
W.H., 250; J. A, 
628 
Garland, L. S., 630 
Garnett, Mrs., 118 
Garnons, M., 626 
Garratt, Mrs. S., 625 
Garrett, J., 742 
Garthorne, M., 737 
Gascoyne, M., 373 
Gaskoin, W. J. R,, 
727 
Githercole, F. D., 
499 
Geach, J., 496 
Geddes, M., 253 
Gedney, H. S. H., 
503 
George, 
498 
Gerrard, S., 627 
Ghinn, J., 739. 
Gibbins, Mrs., 122 
Gibbons, E., 250, 
629; S., 121 
Gibbs, F., 254 
Gibson, J., 357 
Gichard, Capt., 497 ; 
E., 372 


Capt. J., 


Gilder, Capt. W., 
497 


Giles, S., 874 
Gillingham, R., 624 
Gillow, T., 623 
Gillson, W., 503 
Girdlestone, J., 121 
Glanfield, T., 252 
Glass, W., 374 
Glasson, G., 374 
Glyn, R. S., 253, 
501 
Goddard, S. M., 626 
Godfry, A. H., 737 
Godley, J. R., 357 
Goldham, J., 372 
Goldstone, G., 252 
Goodair, A. H., 496; 
F., 496 
Goodchild, J., 739 
Goodrich, E., 117 
Goodwin, C., 738 
Gordon, A. D., 496; 
E. C., 628; F., 
372; Hen. D.,, 
614; Sir. A. D., 
106. 
Gorham, M., 501 
Gosling, A., 625 
Goss, J., 106 
Gostling,C. P., 628 
Goujon, M., 122 
Goulburn, Hon. J., 
373 
Grafton-Grafton, 
M., 625 
Graham, A., 121; 
G., 235; L., 497, 
625; Lady C.,, 
627 
Grahame, W., 251 
Grainger, J. C., 737 
Grant, G., 629; R., 
502 
Granville, Earl, 235 
Gray, E., 628; J. 
B., 116, 247; 
Lord, 614; M, 
254 
Gream, M., 497 
Greenaway, M., 740 
Greenfell, H., 727 
Greenock, I., 122 
Greenstreet, E. J., 
631 
Greenway, 
625 
Greenwood, H., 501 
Greig, A., 628 
Gresham, M., 250 
Gresley, C. E., 73 
Greviile, H. D, 252 
Grew, E. C., 371 
Grey, M. A,, 121; 
T. R., 250 


G. &., 


Grier; A., 627 

Griffinhoofe, J. G., 
495 

Grimes, M., 123; 
S., 628 

Grissell, C., 501 

Grove, Lt. E. S, 


737 
Gudge, J., 742 
Guillemard, H. P., 
736 
Guinness, R. R., 625 
Gunner, W., 498 
Gunter, H., 117 
Gurney, H., 742; 
Mr. R., 106 
Gustard, Maj. H.F., 
369 
Gwilt, D., 116 
Gyll, M., 254 
Hackett, J. B., 499 
Hadden, A. A., 374; 
G. E., 372 
Haddon, J., 370 
Hadfield, T. B.,, 
627 
Hagan, Capt. W. W,, 
738 
Hague, J., 370 
Haig, D. J., 252 
Hale, T. J. J., 736; 
W., 122 
Halfhide, F., 497 
Halford, T., 736 
Hall, Capt. J., 118; 
H. J., 254; Lt.- 
Col. T.,253; Mrs. 
E. S., 122 
Hallett, Lt. F. A, 
252 
Hallewell, F., 627 
Hamelin, Adm., 727 
Hamilton, C., 737; 
H., 250; Lady 
H. M., 502 
Hammer - Purgstall, 
Baron, 121 
Hanbury, E. R, 
372; S., 372 
Hands, Mr., 119 
Hanegan, W., 500 
Hanham, C. E., 121 
Hanna, Mrs. E., 368 
Hannah, I., 739 
Hannen, J., 369 
Hannington, S. E., 
737 
Hanson, T. S., 630 
Hardgreave, J., 251 
Harding, J., 469; 
R., 498; W., 106 
Hardinge, F., 496 
Hardy, C. W., 371 
Harmon, A., 373 
Harper, G. M., 117 
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Harrington, G., 498; 
M., 503 

Harris, A., 629; 
119 


” 

Harrison, E, E.,498; 
J., 743; J. B., 
501 

Harrow, A., 501 

Harrowby, Earl of, 
614 

Hart, J. O., 371 

Hartley, J., 626, 738 

Harvey, H. C., 117 

Hatton, S. B., 503 

Hawes, Sir B., 357 

Hawker, Lt.-Col. 
H., 117 

Hawkins, C., 624 

Hawley, M., 497 

Hawtrey, A., 497 

Hay, J. H. D., 614; 
Rear- Adm. J., 
373. 

Hayes, S. De L., 
740 


7 
Hayman, L., 372 
Hayward, R., 250; 
S., 497 
Haywood, J., 631 
Hazard, W., 251 
Head, M. W., 628 
Heales, G. S., 251 
Heatley, C. J., 375 
Heaviside, R,, 624 
Heawood, S. C. C., 
737 
Heigham, H. G.,626 
Heming, S. B., 247 
Henderson, J. C., 
625; R., 741 
Henland, H., 120 
Henn, W., 502 
Hennett, G., 738 
Henslowe, E. P., 
743 
Henwood, E. W., 
739 
Hepburn, G., 503 
Herbert, J. A., 122; 
Rt. Hon. S., 357 
Hering, Mrs., 370 
Hewett, Lt. W., 118 
Heyman, J., 497 
Heysham, T. C., 629 
Hickes, Lt.-Col. F., 
117 
Hicks, F., 251; M., 
119; Mrs. M. A,, 
251 
Higgs, T., 369 
Hilder, T., 629 
Hill, A., 743; E., 
121; H.,741; J 
628; J. M., 741 
Hillas, M., 498 
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Hillyard, F., 503 
Hinchliff, C.,°252 
Hincks, T. D., 496 
Hind, A., 496 
Hinde, M., 251 
Hindle, Mrs. M. A., 
254 
Hinson, H., 117 
Hinton, Lt. J. T., 
251° 
Hirst, 8., 503 
Hobson, J., 373 
Hocker, M., 254 
Hodding, W.H., 119 
Hodgkinson, C., 500 
Hodson, Mrs. E., 
253 
Hoffman, J., 500 
Hogarth, Lt.G., 117 
Holbeck, Capt. G., 
253 
Holbrooke, M., 741 
Holdship, M. A, 
740 
Holdsworth, J., 631 
Holl, J. M., 251 
Holland, E, A., 252; 
R., 247; S., 624 
Holloway, H., 627 
Holman, F., 742 
Holmes, A., 740; 
E., 626; Lady 
W., 628, 738; 
W., 122, 739 
Home, Earl of, 614 
Homer, J. E., 250; 
M. B., 500 
Honnor, J. A., 252 
Hood, W. C., 501 
Hooper, H., 252 
Hope, T., 496 
Hopkins, H., 499; 
Miss S., 631; S., 
368, 248 
Hopper, T., 119 
Horn, S., 120; T. 
W., 119 
Hornidge, H., 501 
Horsfall, A., 496 
Horton, Capt., 249 
Hotham, Lady S. 
M., 627 
Howard, E. 630; F., 
368; S., 739 
Howell, S., 371 
Howells, J., 247 
Hoyle, Mrs. E., 371 
Huddart, H., 742 
Hudson, E., 500; 
M. A,, 254 
Hughes, W., 627 
Huke, W. G., 498 
Hume, Dr. J. R., 
500 
Hunt, J., 370; L., 


502; M., 3871; 
Miss F. H., 500 
Huntingdon, Coun- 

tess of, 498 
Huntley, R. W., 737 
Huntsman, T., 740 
Hutchinson, H. M. 

C., 499; Maj. A. 

C., 371 
Hutton, B., 628 
Hyde, J., 737 
Hyett, R., 372 
Hyne, S., 742 
Ibbetson, D., 498; 

Miss, 628 
Illingworth, Miss L., 

739 
Incontri, - Marquis 

F., 371 
Ind, Mrs. M., 373 
Ingram, E. R., 251; 

F., 627 
Innerwick, J., 629 
Innes, E., 254 
Ionides, M., 625 
Ireland, Capt. W.K., 

252 
Jackson, E., 372, 

497; F., 371; J., 

251, 501 
Jacob, A. S., 498 
Jacobson, J., 740 
James, C., 736; C. 

G. V., 249 
Janseen, F., 627 
Janson, M., 627 
Janvrin, M. E., 250 
Jarrett, S., 375 
Jarvis, D. A., 116 
Jay, Mrs., 373 
Jeejeebhoy, Sir J., 

727 


Jefferies, A. J., 370 

Jeffcock, C. E., 629 

Jenkins, Mrs. M., 
372 

Jenkinson, R. H., 
501 

Jennings, J., 118; 
W., 739 

Jerdan, G. C., 737 

Jeremy, M. A., 374 

Jervis, Lt.-Col T. B., 
629 

Jervois, Capt. S.,373 

Jex-Blake, M., 737 

Johns, J., 374; W., 
629 

Johnson, A., 500; 
J., 626; M., 254 

Johnston, A., 738; 
S., 119 

Johnstone, A., 739; 
J.J. H., 357; J. 
W., 727 


759 


Jollands, Mrs. W., 
254 
Jones, Archd., 614; 
G., 625; Gen., 
500; Gen. G,, 
372; J., 368; J. 
E., 739; J. P., 
368; Lt.- Col. E., 
870; M., 2538; 
R., 369; S.J. P., 
741; T., 3874, 
499; T. H., 742; 
W., 372 
Jonson, J. B., 631 
Jordan, E., 118 
Jowett, W.C., 496) 
Juitt, A., 371 
Justice, A., 498 
Jutten, J., 738 
Kay, R. S., 498 
Keats, A. S. S., 123 
Kedslie, M. F., 371 
Keedy, A., 369 
Keep, S., 501 
Keith, Dame G. L., 
629 


Kekewich, G.G., 254 

Kelly, W., 738 

Kemble, E., 374; 
H., 743 

Kemmis, H., 629 

Kennard, R. W., 
357 


Kennedy, Capt. F., 
739, 741; C. S., 
500; F. E., 629 ; 
H. R, 502; Jy 


119 
Kent, A., 372; S., 
627 


Kenyon, E., 121 

Kerr, A., 253; Capt. 
S., 252 

Key, A., 250; W., 
624 

Kiawelkis, M,, 500 

Kidson, J., 249 

Kildare, Marquis of, 
357 


King, A. C., 369; 
Capt. H., 627; R. 
T., 489; S., 247; 
W., 248 

Kingdon, C., 252; 
M., 249; S., 872 

Kingham, W., 502 

Kinglake, Mr. Serj., 


106 
> E. W. P., 


Mingonis T., 498 

Kinsman, J. k. B.P., 
374 

Kirk, P., 118 

Kirsopp, J., 253 
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Kite, T., 371 
Kneller, G. J., 631 
Knight, F., 370 
Knyvett, W., 120 
Kuper, H. G., 249 
Kyrie, H. L., 631 
Lack, C. P., 743 
Lacon, G., 624 
Laird, F., 255 
Lake, Mrs., 371 
Lamb, C., 250; C. 
M., 122; J., 122 
Lambert, J., 106; 
Lady, 501; Sir 
H. J., 499 
Lamprell, M. A, 
630 
Landon, J. L., 371 
Lane, M. A., 372; 
S., 625 
Lang, M., 630 
Langley, Mrs. W., 
630 
Langshaw, F., 629 
Lansdowne, Mar- 
quis of, 357 
Lapslie, W. F., 502 
Larsen, M. J. E., 
248 
Lavers, N. R., 631 
Lawe, R., 742 
Lawless, W., 614 
Lawley, Mr., 106; 
S. B., 374 
Lawrence, Mrs. G., 
629 
Layard, E. F., 497 
Le Blane, W.E., 255 
Lechmere, W. H., 
501 
Le Cren, H., 743 
Ledward, M., 630 
Lee, M., 499; Mrs. 
P., 497; R., 370 
Lees, J., 249 
Lefevre, Rt. Hon. 
C. S., 489 
Leffler, A., 626 
Lefroy, Lt.-Col. J. 
H., 489 
Legh, T., 742 
Legrew, A., 496 
Legro, M., 122 
Leigh, J. A., 495 
Leir, M. L., 737 
Leith, Lady E. M., 
374; E. M. J., 
498; Lt. J. A. 


W., 498 
Lennard, J. B., 251 
Lennox, J. K., 625 
Leppington, J., 370 
Leslie, W., 502 
Lester, S., 117 
Lethbridge, F. E., 
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625; Lady, 371; 
L. E., 372 
Letts, J.,.623 
Leven and Melville, 
Earl of, 614 
Levien, F., 742 
Lewis, A., 372; C., 
630; E., 739: F. 
C., 251; J., 742; 
S., 371 
Lewes, W. F., 123 
Liddle,°G., 248 
Lightfoot, J., 738 
Lima, A. E. B. de, 
496 
Lindley, A., 374 
Lindsay, G., 249; 
J., 680; W., 250 
Linn, J., 498 
Lipscomb, H., 501 
Lishman, A., 737 
Lisk, J., 369 
Lisle, W. B. M., 116 
Lithgow, A., 252 
Llewellin, T., 122 
Lloyd, F., 371; G., 
254; Hon. E., 
739; Lt.-Col. Sir 
W., 743; Mrs. 
H., 739 
Locker, J., 738 
Locock, C., 614 
Lodington, F. W., 
368 
Longlands, H. 374; 
T., 116 
Longley, Lt. R. C., 
737 


Lord, S., 121 
Lorrain, F. C., 628 
Lough, M. B., 249 
Loveday, C. D., 369 
Lowe, Capt. W., 
371; N., 624 
Lower, L., 372 
Loxdale, R., 
S., 374 
Luard, F. G., 368 
Lucas, C., 372 
Luck, S., 631 
Lucy, R. A., 374 
Lush, R., 235 
Lushington, E. H., 
629 
Lutterell, J. F., 254 
Lyall, W. R., 368 
Lynnell, Miss A., 
119; Mrs. S., 119 
Lyon, J., 502 
McAdam, J. L., 626 
M‘Alpine, Col. J., 
374 


121; 


37 
McAndrew, J., 106 
Macartney, Lt.J.G., 
249 


Macaulay, J., 629; 
Rt. Hon. T. B., 
357 

M ‘Carroll, E., 738 

McClintock, W. K,. 
M., 499 

McCrea, E. C., 253 

M‘Cullagh, J., 739 

McCulloch, W. P., 
630 

Macdonald, A., 369; 
Lt.-Col. R., 118 

McDonell, C., 248 

Macfarlan, J., 251 

Macfarland, W., 118 

Macfarlane, A., 740; 
L. H., 251 

M‘Gowan, W., 120 

MacGregor, Mrs. C., 
120 

M‘lan, R. R., 250 

M‘intyre, W., 625 

Mackenzie, A., 117; 
A. W. D., 499; 
J. G., 25] 

M‘Kinlay, A., 371 

Mackinlay, J., 116 

Mackintosh, L., 495 

McManus, G. B., 
499 

Macnaghton, M., 


Macnamara, Col. W. 
+ 118 
Macqueen, Lt. H. 
A. P., 496 
Macreight, Dr. D. 
C., 249 
M‘Vicar, 
628 
Madot, A., 254 
Magruder, T., 628 
Mair, Mrs. M., 625 
Maitland, Capt. W. 
W., 119 
Majendie,M.A.,628 
Malet, Lt.-Col. G. 
G., 368 


Lt.- Col., 


Mallock, M. L., 501 
Malpas, W., 254 
Malton, E., 628 
Manbey, J., 497 
Manifold, W. W., 
498 
Mann, H., 235 
Manners, E., 247; 
Lord J., 489 
Manning, E., 628; 
R., 739; W., 248 
Manson, A. T. G., 
247 
Mapletoft, R., 118 
Mareille, M., 122 





Mark, C., 727 
Marlborough, E.,627 
Marley, M., 254 
Marling, N. S., 501 
Marr, E., 631 
Marriner, F., 255 
Marsh, G., 737; R. 
A., 247 
Martham, T.J., 252 
Martin, C. W., 489; 
E., 249; M., 502, 
626; S. H., 251; 
S., 252; T., 624, 
736; W. S., 737 
Martineau, C., 627 
Martyn, A., 630 
Mason, H. A., 626; 
W., 247 
Massie, I. G., 630 
Massy, Col. W. O., 
3869; Hon. Mrs, 
J., 627 
Masters, A., 123; 
J., 121; M., 372 
Mate, E., 737 
Matheson, E. F., 742 
Mathew, R. B., 737 
Mathews, C., 372; 
M., 625 
Matthews, E.M., 625 
Maude, E., 629 
Mauger, Capt. J., 
742 
Mauleverer, W., 737 
Maxwell, G. C., 871 
May, F., 374 
Mayhew, J., 502 
Mayne, C. O., 502 
Mayow, M., 251 
Medhurst, Dr., 367 
Meggison, A., 247 
Melladew, F.A., 502 
Menzies, C., 253 
Mercer, M. A., 629 
Meredith, E.G.,629; 
J. H., 625 
Meyer, C. P., 625 
Meyler, W., 496 
fiall, H. W., 119 
Micklethwaite, Maj. 
J., 371 
Middlemass, R. H., 
254 
Miland, M. E., 120 
Mildmay, Dowager 
Lady St. J., 741 
Miller, E. , 626, 736 ; 
G., 508; T. Ey 
368; W., 372 
Milman, Lt.-Gen. 
F. M., 249 
Mills, H., 625; Jus 
373 : 
Miln, J. Y., 740 
Milton, Lord, 489 
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Milward, Rear-Ad. 


C., 255 
Mitchell, C. F., 120 
Mitcheson. W., 499 
Mogridge, M., 748 
Moilliet, A., 374 
Mollison, A., 742 
Money, Miss D., 
499; W., 374 
Monro, W., 254 
Monsell, Rt. Hon., 
W., 357 
Monteith, A., 119; 
A., 254 
Montgomery, H., 
501; J. J., 623 
Moody, A. M. B., 
253; Maj.-Gen. 
S., 122; R., 248 
Moore, Hon. R., 
117; J., 626; W., 
121 
Morant, J., 741 
More, G., 739 
Morell, J. R., 489 
Moreton, Hon. H., 
122 
Morgan, C., 629; 
E. C., 252; G. 
R., 122, 128; J,, 
630; N., 116 
Morley, M., 499; 
R. 


» 249 

Morrell, M. A., 742 
Morris, C., 251; 

M., 120 
Morrison, J., 368 
Morse, E. M. L., 251 
Morton, Earl of, 614 
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J., 736 
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Peek, C. M., 742 

Peel, C. J., 742; 
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Pelham, Hon. J. T., 
727; J., 254 
Pellatt. W., 374 
Penfold, T., 249 
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Penn, E., 119 
Penny, G. J. 630, 
Percy, K., 120 
Pereira, E., 740 
Perkins, A., 741 
Perrin, J., 739 
Pertott, T., 248 
Perry, 8., 742 
Peters, — J40 
Petrie, M., 117 
Pettat, Capt. T. J., 
738 
Pevensey, Vise., 489 
Pfell, A. L., 374 
Phelps, T. S., 116 
Phillips, L. A., 501; 
Lt. C. J., 626; 
M., 626; Sir G., 
497; T., 496 
Phillipson, M., 629 
Pierce, J., 501 
Pierpoint, F., 374 
Pike, S., 499 
Pinfold, C. J., 116 
Pintrey, Hon. H. K., 
625 
Pitcairn, Capt. W., 
740 


Pitcher, W. H., 254 
Pitman, E., 372 
Pitt, R. H., 624 * 
Playfair, J. G., 118; 
W. H., 626 
Plummer, M., 252 
Pocklington, M., 498 
Pode, T. J., 374 
Poggi, Miss L. M. 
de, 629 
Poland, P., 122 
Pollard, A., 627 
Polworth, Lord, 614 
Pond, Lt.-Col., J.R., 
631 
Ponsonby, Lt.-Col., 


235 
Poole, E., 500, 742 
Pope, Maj. H. Y., 
624; M.S., 254 
Portal, W. A., 499 
Porter, Mrs. E.,370; 
J., 870; T., 740 
Porteus, M., 371 
Potter, W., 742 
Potts, E., 626 
Poulett, Hon, A, 
498 
Pouncey, H., 501. 
Powell, A., 737; C., 
121; C. E., 628; 
S. E., 497 
Power, Col., 739; 
E., 247 ; Lt.-Col. 
J. F.,120; R.B., 
374 


7 
Prater, W., 119 
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Pratt, F., 501;.M., 
371; T. B., 739 
Pressley, A., 253 
Price, B., 357; D., 
250; M., 738, 
739; Miss E., 
500; R., 499 
Prichard, S., 737 
Priestley, E., 631 
Pritchard, E. 374; 
H., 623 
Procter, E., 502 
Prussia, Prince of, 
235 
Prust, Miss E., 372 
Pryce, E., 630 
Pulham, C., 249 
Purcell, A. M., 630 
Purvis, H., 371; 
Purvis, H., 371; 
R. B. A., 250 
Quinlan, Lt. D., 626 
Radnor, W., 626 
Railton, J., 259 
Raine, R., 501 
Raines, F. H., 119; 
F. M., 501 
Ramsay, E., 630; 
Hon. Mrs. P., 
252; Mr., 357 
Ramsden, Sir J., 727 
Randle, W., 739 
Rankin, R. H., 627 
Raper, M., 370 
Rastall, R., 116 
Rathbourne, Com. 


Rayner, J 
Reach, A. B., 121 
Read, E., 499 
Reade, E. G., 742 
Reader, W. W., 117 
Reay, J. E., 121 
Rebow, J. G., 489 
Redington, SirT.N., 
357 


Redknap, E., 501 
Reid, J., 251 
Reiss, L., 501 
Remono, J. E., 106 
Renkin, Col. Baron 
de, 122 
Rennie, C., 727 
Renton, J., 626 
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Mrs. C., 501 
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371; E. T., 625; 
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357; T. B., 740 
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94; T., 120 
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623 
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R. J., 116 
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614 
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Romaine, G., 727 
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J., 498; H., 248; 
W., 740 
Ross, Lady A., 371; 
M. C., 625 
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Rouch, I., 372 
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L. M., 370; Vice- 
Adm. Sir J. R., 
503 
Rucker, J. G., 372 
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742 
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357, 489 


Rutter, H., 497 

Ryder, E., 737 

Rye, W. B., 614 
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629 
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of, 357 

St. John, H. J., 253 
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624 

Sala, C. K., 375 

Salmond, G., 373 

Salomos, D., 740 

Salter, B., 
J. M., 501 
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250 
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Sandau, H. van, 


743 
Sandwith, H., 489 
Sanger, W., 498 
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Satow, L. E., 503 
Saul, M. T., 252 
Saunders, J. F., 628; 
Mrs., 631; R., 
253 
Saxe Weimar, Prince 
W. A. E. of, 357 
Sayle, G., 738 
Scatcherd, E. L., 
626 
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727 


Schreiber, M., 372 
Schwilgue, M., 122 
Scoltock, W., 614 
Scott, E. J., 741; 
Lady Hon. C. L., 
738; J. W., 247; 
T. A.368, 495 
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Scully, T., 630 
Seafield, Ear] of, 614 
Seal, J. H., 742 
Sebright, J. W., 502 
Seddon, C., 372; Za 
248 


Sedgwick, R., 629 
Selkirk, Earl ‘of, 614 
Sergeantson, E. 495 
Serle, P., 623 
Sewell, Lt. H. T., 
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Seymer, S. E., 498 
—s F., at 
, 741; W.H., 
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Shadwell, C., 374 
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Shepherd, A., 254; 


E., 374 
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Shute, T., 496 
Sidebottom, E. V., 
630 
Sidney, S., 499 
Silver, S., 116 
Simmonds, T.J., 122 
Simmons, E., 497 
Simons, E. A. G., 
626; T. L. S,, 
370 
Simonds, W., 627 
Simpson, C., 628; 
G.F., 736; R. R., 
252; T. H., 740 
Sims, W. C., 624 
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614 
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Sole, H., 122 
Somerville, R., 374 
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Spalding, j., 373 
Speer, Capt. W., 625 
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Africa: Alexandria, 541; Cape of Good 
Hope, 470; Carthage, 45, 357, 481; 
Egypt, 336, 468, 680; Pongas, 474; 
St. Helena, 177; Sierra Leone, 232; 
Southern, 99; Tripoli, 109. 

America: California, 43; Canada, 611; 
Coppermine River, 109; Cusca, 550; 
Guatemala, 546; Jamaica, 310; Kansas, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 44; Lawrence, 39, 43, 
44; Leavenworth, 39, 40; Massachu- 
setts, 11; Mexico, 43, 543; Missouri, 
30, 40; Montreal, 223; New England, 
39; Nova Scotia, 106; Ohio, 43; Paw- 
nee, 42; Pennsylvania, 42; Phila- 
delphia, 382; St. Salvador, 543; San 
Francisco, 110; Topeka, 44; Tuzulut- 
lan, 547; United States, 41; Washing- 
ton, 42. 

Asia: Akka, 75; Antonia, 77, 78; As- 
syria, 468, 480; Australia, 96; Babel- 
mandel, 483; Bengal, 684; Bezetha, 
77; Bombay, 301; Cana, 76; Ceylon, 
114, 532, 536, 538; Chaldewa, 404; 408, 


China, 96, 385, 678; Cyprus, 2, 685; 
Damascus-gate, 76, 78; Ephesus, 388; 
Hippicus, 76, 78 ; Hydrabad, 303; India, 
532; Jefat, 75; Jerusalem, 2, 76, 77; 
Khorsabad, 406 ; Meeanee, 303 ; Moriah, 
76; Nabulus, 76; New South Wales, 
727; Ocelis, 541; Palestine, 75; Persia, 
97, 238, 610, 725; Scinde, 302; Siam, 
412, 479; Siloam, 76; Sinkara, 410; 
Sydney, 224; Tyre, 687; Tyropeon, 
76; Warka, 404, 408; Zion, 76. 


Europe: Agos, 595; Aire, 598; Aix-la- 


Chapelle, 654; Ancizan, 327; Aqui- 
taine, 344; Arezzo, 317 Arles, 378; 
Arrean, 327; Aubigny, 30; Austria, 
481; Auvergne, 82; Ba x, 509, 680; 
Bearn, 598; Beaulieu, 3°; Beaurevoir, 
85; Beauvais, 35, 37; elgium, 164; 
Berlin, 168; Boulogne, 713; Bretagne, 
194; Bruges, 165, 167, 517; Bruns- 
wick, 336; Brussels, 172, 691; Busaco, 
298; Catania, 83; Caudebec, 343 ; Ce- 
phalonia, 299; Compiegne, 34; Con- 
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stantinople, 108, 421, 516; Corsica, 
686; Corunna, 298; Courland, 704 


Penkevil, 336; Penzance, 226; St. 
Germans, 601. 
Cumberland: Staffield, 349. 





Crimea, 282, 478; Dax, 315; D k, 
484, 512; Domremy, 29, 30, 36; Dres- 
den, 87; Envermeu, 304, 332; Ernest- 
thall, 108; Falaise, 511; Flanders, 164; 
Florence, 208, 561; Flushing, 514; 


' France, 28, 73, 178, 223, 315, 333, 344, 


456, 611, 664, 717; Genitchi, 478; 
Genoa, 171; Ghent, 168, 170, 171, 
509; Greece, 98; Grenada, 332; Gu- 
chen, 327; Hague, 216, 334; Ham- 
burgh, 87; Hanover, 344, 441; Her- 
renhausen, 443; Iceland, 512; Inker- 
man, 478; Italy, 74, 83, 165, 217, 314, 
833, 244, 456; Kertch, 88, 336, 342; 
Komrat, 227; Lagney, 34; Laon, 
660; Leiningen, 107; Leyden, 680; 
Lillebonne, 343; Livonia, 702; Lou- 
vain, 172; Lutzenburgh, 442; Luz, 
826, 595, 597; Madeira, 347; Monza, 
337, 603 ; Moscow, 717; Mountsaunes, 
595; Naples, 83, 513; Neufchatel, 229; 
Normandy, 343, 508, 509, 512, 519, 
652, 661; Norway, 512; Odessa, 107; 
Orleans, 31, 32; Ostend, 226; Padua, 
563; Paris, 28, 84, 206, 224, 660; 
Patay, 32; Pavia, 205; Peronne, 656; 
Piedmont, 481; Pierre-la-Montier, 34; 
Plasencia, 177; Poictiers, 218, 332; 
Pyrenees, 326, 595, 598; Rheims, 32, 
83; Riga, 702; Rochelle, 583; Rome, 
89, 90, 91, 336, 346, 354, 479, 687; 
Rouen, 35, 38, 834, 509; St. Bertrand 
de Comminges, 597; St. Lary, 595; 
Sardinia, 481; Sere, 827; Sicily, 83, 
233; Spain, 613, 683, 725; Taranto, 
678; Tiberan, 328; Tiglorad, 227 ; 
Tours, 654; Urbini, 171; Utrecht, 181; 
Valetta, 665; Vaucouleurs, 30; Venice, 
206, 336, 551, 553, 557, 559, 565; 
Vienna, 108; Walcheren, 509; Worms, 
472, 659. 

British Isles, 85, 508, 510, 512, 516, 518, 
665, 666, 680. 

Anglesea: Ucheldre, 349. 

Bedfordshire: Chicksand, 849; Melch- 
bourn, 669; Warden, 335. 

Berkshire: Maidenhead, 591; Reading, 
349; White Waltham, 259. 

Breconshire: Buckland, 349. 

Buckinghamshire: Choulbury, 605; Cres- 
low, 604; Ibstone, 349; Olney, 2; 
Stone, 338; Wing, 344. 

Cambridgeshire: Cambridge, 89, 311, 596 ; 
Ely, 714; Swaffham Prior, 271; Wil- 
braham, Little, 332. 

Camarthenshire: Alltygog, 349. 

Cardiganshire: Blaenpistill, 349, 

Carnarvonshire: Benarth, 8349; Conway, 
674. 

Cheshire: Chester, 106, 515; Kelsall, 349; 
“Nantwich, 336, 356. 

Cornwall: Dalcoath Mine, 2; Camborne, 
2; Fowey, 58; Foy, 592; Hengar, 349; 


Denbighshire: Glan-y-wern, 349. 

Derbyshire: Barlborough, 349; Buxton, 
674; Kingston, 332; Winster, 90. 

Devonshire : Bideford, 194; Braunton, 89 ; 
Crediton, 600; Dartmouth, 58; Exeter, 
194; Maristow, 349; Plymouth, 58, 
114; Plympton, 209. 

Dorsetshire, 714; Blandford,607; Bradford 
Peverell, 349 ; Kimmeridge, 335 ; Lyme 
Regis, 192; Poole, 58, 194; Shapwick, 
87; Sherborne, 87, 88; Weymouth, 192; 
Wimborne, 87. 

Durham, 2, 339, 458, 517, 607; Eggle- 
ston, 339; Hartlepool, 226, 339; Silks- 
worth, 8349; Sunderland, 351. 

Essex: Chesterford, 88; Chesterford Great, 
335 ;‘ Colchester, 268; Elmdon, 71, 204, 
829; Epping, 289; Fyfield, 269; Grays, 
87; Hadstock, 88; Kelvedon, 349; 
Laver, 831; Ockenden, South, 270; 
Rickling, 88, 506; Willingale, 271. 

Flintshire: Mold, 335; Plasbellin, 349. 

Glamorganshire: Cardiff, 226; Duffryn- 
frwyd, 349; Landough Castle, 89; 
Llandaff, 723. 

Gloucestershire: Avening, 456; Barrow, 
837; Berkeley, 345; Bristol, 126, 186, 
226, 311, 712, 715; Chedworth, 85; 
Cirencester, 332; Dowdeswell, 349; 
Fairford, 456; Gloucester, 5, 345; 
Pinkwell, 216 ; Rodmarton, 216 ; Strat- 
ton, 456. 

Hampshire : Burlesdon, 349 ; Isle of Wight, 
89, 344; Southampton, 91; Spithead, 
98 ; Winchester, 106, 126, 192, 195, 221, 
517, 598, 607. 

Herefordshire: Kenchester, 222; Ledbury, 
849; Mortimer’s Cross, 599; Ross, 281. 

Hertfordshire: Codicote, 349; Hertford, 
697; Royston, 85; Rye-house, 711; 
St. Alban’s, 269, 714. 

Huntingdonshire: Huntingdon, 455. 

Kent: Blackheath, 580; Canterbury, 5, 
464, 508, 518, 520; Deptford, 675; 
Dover, 487, 516; Faversham, 338; 
Goudhurst, 90; Graveney, 464; Green- 
wich, 112, 508, 612; Lewisham, 315; 
Malling, West, 349; Margate, 226; 
Mereworth, 833; Surrenden, 712; Up- 
church, 282 ; Whitstable, 71. 

Lancashire; Liverpool, 227, 383; Man- 
chester, 220, 335, 725 ; Worton, 336. 

Leicestershire: | Barrow-on-Soar, 345; 
Chadwell, 464; Donington, 464; Lei- 
cester, 84, 464, 607, 714, 715; Loughe 
borough, 349. 

Lincolnshire: Ancaster, 832; Boston, 11, 
138 ; Caistor, 337 ; Croyland, 425, 519, 
596; Cuxwold, 332; Doddington-hall, 
349; Fiskerton, 335; Freiston, 148; 
Grantham, 258; Grimesby, 89; Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, 332; Lincoln, 105, 343, 526 ; 
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Skirbeck, 146; Sopwell, 339; Stam- 
ford, 5. : 

Merionethshire: Maesyneuadd, 349. 

Middlesex: Buckingham Palace, 612; 
Chelsea, 695; Clapton, 351; Clerken- 
well, 233, 667; Fulham, 509; Gres- 
ham College, 68; Hampstead, 322; 
Hounslow, 222; Hyde Park, 108; 
Kensington, 98, 104, 114; Knights- 
bridge, 486 ; Lambeth, 337 ; London, 5, 
56, 59, 60, 61, 86, 89, 90, 91, 94, 98, 
180, 186, 187, 196, 228, 309, 331, 341, 
845, 378, 456, 457, 458, 488, 525, 573, 
580, 674; Piccadilly, 287; Staines, 
606 ; Tybourn, 323 ; Westminster, 86, 
101, 127, 258, 282, 351, 458, 526, 563, 
Whitehall, 297. 

Monmouthshire : Caerwent, 345; Chepstow, 
605; Count St. Lawrence, 349; New- 
port, 222; Usk, 714. 

Montgomeryshire : Fronfraith, 349. 

Norfolk; Caistor, 604, 714; Hetherset, 
337 ; Ingham, 713 ; Melton, Great, 271, 

~ Narford, 349; Norwich, 62; Reepham! 
271; Snoring, 271; Sprowston, 205 ; 
Swaffham, 714; Walsingham, 336. 

Northamptonshire: Brigstock, 89; Brix- 
worth, 89; Earls Barton, 89; Finedon- 
hall, 349; Peterborough, 89. 

Northumberland: Alnwick, 339; Amble, 
713; Bewicke, Old, 714; Blanchland, 
839; Brinkburn, 339; Deddington, 
714; Hesleyside, 349; Hexham, 339; 
Lindisfarne, 458; Newcastle, 86, 338, 
839, 458; Newminster, 339; Rock, 
714; Tynemouth, 339; Wark, 462; 
Warkworth, 714. 

Nottinghamshire: Nottingham, 591; Ret- 
ford, West, 115; Southwell, 89; Thur- 
garton, 349. 

Oxfordshire:; Broughton Poggs, 85; Dytch- 
ley, 349; Filkins, 85; Oxford, 2, 58, 
110, 216, 219, 258, 259, 266, 331, 340; 
Rewley, 267 ; Thame, 258. 

Pembrokeshire: Fishguard, 349 ; Milford. 
Haven, 69, 224, 

Radnorshire : Corton, 349. 

Rutlandshire : Braunston, 349. 

Salop: Battlefield, 335; Broseley, 74; 
Cainham, 349; Church Stretton, 190; 
Shrewsbury, 89. 

Somersetshire: Bath, 186, 465, 603 ; 614; 
Bower Hinton, 337; Bridgwater, 337; 
Brympton d’Evercy, 337; Clevedon, 
349 ; Glastonbury, 89, 520; Langridge, 
456; Ruborough, 90; Wells, 89, 91, 
218. 

Staffordshire: Aston, Little, 349; Lich- 
field, 87; Rugeley, 488. 

Suffolk: Barton, Great, 332; Boxted-hall, 
349; Brandeston, 457; Bungay, 711; 
Bury St. Edmunds, 271, 843; Dunwich, 


520; Easton, 90, 457; Eye, 484 ; Fram. 
lingham, 90, 457 ; Ixworth, 337; Ket- 
tleborough, 90; Lowestoft, 226; Mil- 
denhall, 331; Stowmarket, 337 ; Trim- 
ley, 271; Westhall, 345; Woodbridge, 
90. 

Surrey: Battersea, 337; Chertsey, 456; 
Dorking, 349; Farnham, 456 ; Loseley, 
344; Norbury, 331; Nuffield, 606; 
“Southwark, 86, 89; Stoke Dabernon, 
714, 

Sussex: Bodiam, 90; Chichester, 343; 
Dicker, Upper, 232; Hastings, 515; 
Horsham, 349; Kingmer, 332; Rye, 
349. 

Warwickshire: Charlcote, 349 ; Coventry, 
271, 345, 673; Kenilworth, 83; Lea- 
mington, 674; Studley, 708. 

Westmoreland: Lakes of, 81; Winder- 
mere, $49. 

Wiltshire : Amesbury, 332; Bower Chalk, 
602; Chippenham, 186; Draicot, 216; 
Ewelme, 85; Fonthill Giffard, 349; 
Grittleton, 186; Idmiston, 289; Kem- 
ble, 85; Kington, 186; Kington St. 
Michael, 203, 258; Malmesbury, 334; 
Orchestone, 216;. Rudge, 713; Salis- 
bury, 87, 126, 258, 712; Wilton, 333, 
836; Ugford, 336. 

Worcestershire: Besford, 66; Bewdley, 
65; Cottestown, 65; Droitwich, 66; 
Eckington, 64; Emlode, 64, Evesham, 
271; Frankley, 708; Hagley, 64, 74; 
Halesowen, 709; Hanbury, 66; Har- 
vington, 65; Kyre-house, 349; Lin- 
dridge, 65 ; Malvern, Great, 222; Mam- 
ble, 699; Nafford, 66; Old Swinford, 
74; Tenbury, 65; Worcester, 74. 

Yorkshire: Barnsley, 356 ; Beverley, 222; 
Bradford, 87; Braithwell, 203; Cal- 
verley, 258; Cowan-bridge, 688; Don- 
caster, 463, 726; East Riding, 85; 
Elrington, 222; Esholt, 454; Haworth, 
689; Malton, 481; Middleham, 606; 
Romaldkirk, 224; Rossington, 593; 
Rudding-park, 349; Scarborough, 88; 
Sheriff Hutton, 609; Shipton, 714; 
Skipton, 223; Stanwick, 385; Whitby, 
88, 603; York, 62, 608. 

Isle of Man, 89, 221. 

Ireland: Ballykelty, 607; Donaghadee, 
456; Dublin, 9, 95, 337, 613, 712; 
Kildare, 608; Kilkenny, 341, 467, 715; 
Kilrush, 468; Limerick, 298; Lon- 
donderry, 89; Munster, 173; Queens- 
town, 112; Tyrone, 604; Waterford, 
456; Wicklow, 516; Youghal, 467. 

Scotland: Colleonard, 487; Edinburgh, 
9, 94, 343, 523; Gretna Green, 351; 
Milton Lockhart, 111; Montrose, 114; 
Newton, $35; Shetland Isles, 602. 








